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THE PET OF PEACH GULCH. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


PART I, 
A HUNDRED silver-miners had dropped 
“spade, bar and pick, and were crowded 
around a prairie-hunter who sat hig pony in 
the centre of the camp, and held up to view 
a handsome little boy about three years 
old. 

Had one of the unkempt grimy men dis- 
covered a silver cache, worth a cool $20,000, 
Peach Gulch could not have been more ex- 
cited than when the hunter rode into camp 
and held the boy up to view. 

‘SAr’ it really a live che-iid ?” yelled one. 

“Tt surely ar’? shouted another. 

‘Whar did ye git him?” 

“ Whose che-iid ie it?” 

‘What ye goin’ to do with him?” 

The hunter handed the boy down to the 
bands held up, dismounted, and then, 
while he munched his salt Pek and Jobn- 
ny cake, he explained: 

Fifty miles away, on the broad prairie, 
he had come upon the child, wandering 
over the grass alone, not a wagon trail 
nearer than thirty miles, and no sign of 
human Jife about. The boy was hollow- 
eyed and worn-out, showing that he had 
travelled a considerable distance, and suf- 
fered for want of food and water, 

*T thought it war’ a wolf when I first 
seed his little white head above the grass,”’ 
explained the hunter; ‘an’ it war’ just 
luck an’ chance that I bore down that way. 
He war wild at first, and when I gin him 
some pervisions he devoured ’em like he 
badn’t tasted food for a week.” 

“Then it’s a real che-ild, is itp” asked a 
big miner, peering into the boy’s face. 

“T reckon ’taint nothing else,” replied 
the hunter. “See that blood on his dress? 
Wall, that tells the hull story! ’Twas some 
immigrant family which got off the trail, 
au’ the cussed reds bore down on ’em with 
tomahawk and knife. It war’ in the night, 
perbaps, and this ere cub was overlooked 
some way and wandered off. Why the 
wolves didn’t make a meal of him, is more 
than I know.” 

“Tt war the Lord!’ replied a miner, in 
a solemn voice. 


“Like enough—like enough,” said the 
hunter; “in course the Lord kin do most 
anything.” 

The boy bad been well fed, having been 
with the hunter two days, and he had lost 
something of his wild look; but, neverthe- 
less, he felt afraid of the great rough men 
crowding around him, and he shrank closer 
to the hunter. 

“An’ kin he talk?’ asked one of the 
men, in a doubting voice. 

* Talk!” echoed the hunter, indignantly, 
“in course he can. He ar’ afraid jist 
now, cause ye look like a parcel 0’ griz- 
ziies, though yer hearts is big an’ kind. 
He can’t tell how it happened, but he says 
his name is Paul, an’ he keeps axin’ me 
when I’m goin’ to take him hum, and why 
his mother don’t come. I haint much of 
a talker, an’ I haint said much; but when 
he gits over his aed Vil bet he'll speak 
right out.” 

’ The men crowded a little closer, and 
kept their eyes on the child, as if he were 
a rare curiosity. And indeed he was. 
Way back in the east, thousands of miles- 
nearer sunrise, some of the men had left 
wives and children; but the years had 
gone by as they delved in the gulch, and 
they had almost forgotten how a child 
should look, Five hundred men had 
worked in Peach Gulch at odd times, and 
a hundred were there yet; but it was not 
on record that a woman or child had ever 
been seen within a hundred miles of the 
spot. 

“An? what ar’ ye goin’ to do with him?” 
finally asked a miner. 

*‘Thav’s plump and square, that ar’,’’ 
answered the hunter; ‘an’ now we come to 
business. Ye see I can’t take care 0’ him, 
for I’m hoopin’ around like an Injun. It 
haint likely as he’ll ever be called for, 
’cause his folks are chopped up, an’ no one 
knows whar he cum from. He’s an or- 
phan, an’ somebody’s got to ’dopt him, ez 
they call it, I hev rode about fifty miles — 
outen my way, an’ I s’pose ye'll throw in 
somethin’ for my trouble, an’ take the cu? 
off my bands.” 
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.* Whoop-hooray{ Hand out yer metals {* 
cried several men; and in less than two 
minutes the hunter had exchanged his 
prize for a goodly amount of silver. 

“I know ye’ll take good care o’ him,’ 
he said, as he Jooked around on the crowd, 
**but ye must be sort o’ gentle on the 
start. Ye see, he don’t know ye, an’ he’s 
kinder scart at sight o’ yer loug ha’r an’ 
dirty faces.” 

One after another of the men held out 
their hands, and sought to make friends 
with the boy, but he would not Jeave the 
hunter. 

“ Here, ye man over thar’, come here!’ 
called the hunter to one of the miners 
whose face was clean, and wearing a kind 
smile. He came over, and the hunter said 
to the child: 

“Now, bub, here’s yer kind uncle, an’ 
he’s going to take the best kind o’ care of ye. 
Ye see, I hev got to go hum, an’ I can’t 
take ye along, an’ ye’ll hey to stop here.” 

He lifted the child up, and the fatherly 
smile on the miner’s face won the boy’s 
heart. He allowed himself to be trans- 
ferred, amidst a great cheering, and then 
the hunter was ready to go. Tarning to 
the boy, he said: 

“Wall, bub, here’s my gripper, and I 
hope ye’ll git along all right. I sheli drop 
sround this way once in a while, an’ ye 
mustn’t forget who. found ye out thar’ on 
the perary, an’ took car of ye.” 

The boy called after the hunter, and 
began to cry; but after a moment he snug- 
gled up to Dave as if having confidence in 
him. 

“Now, stop this yellin’ an’ git outen the 
way!’ demanded Dave, as the crowd 
cheered and pressed closer. “* This che-ild 
ar scart, he ar’, an’ we must gin him time 
to get used to us. He’s ours, an’ he’s 
going to stay an’ be the pet of Peach Gulch, 
an’ after a bit he’ll let his tongue wag.” 


Dave took the child to his shanty, prom- i 


ising to put him on exhibition after sup- 
per, and the crowd dispersed, some to pick 
up their tools and work again, and others 
to assemble in three and fours, and canvass 
the strange freak of fortune which had 
bronght Peach Gulch a pet. 

Dave petted and soothed the child, fixed 
him up something extra to eat, and ina 
couple of hours little Paul was quite at 
home, asking a good many questions, and 
answering afew. Davo sought to find out 


how fate had left the boy alone on the 
prairie, but he could not secure even a 
hint. The balance of the family, and per- 
haps a whole parly, had undoubtedly been 
butchered by Indians, and terror and ex- 
posure had overpowered the cbild’s mem- 
ory, even if he realized what had occurred. 

“Ye ar’ an orphan, straighterno a 
string,” said Dave, as he watched the 
ehild; “ but ye hez found friends, an’ ye’ll 
hev the best Peach Gulch affords, or 
thar’ll be a fight!’ 

“Taint home, am I?” inquired the boy, 
looking anxiously at the miner. - 

“Yes, my che-ild, ye is,” replied Dave, 
patting the white head; “ an’ I’m going to 
be a father to ye. Somewhar’ I’ve hearn 
tell or read sumthin’ about ‘I was a stran- 
ger, an’ they took mein.’ I don’t exactly 
remember just how it came in, but it fits 
yer case to adot. Have some more beans 
an’ meat, my che-ild ?” 

After the labors of the day had ended, 
and the men had finished supper, there was 
a general call for the pet; and Dave exhib- 
ited the boy to the crowd, which was 
scarcely less demonstrative than at noon. 

“Be kinder hunian with him,’ chided 
Dave, as they whooped and shouted. “Ye 
see, he hez met with a great affliction in 
the loss of his parients, an’ then he’s way 
off here among strangers, an’ he feels put 
out like.” 

“Did he eat anything?’ called out & 
miner. 

“Fat! Wall, now, you orter seen him 
gittin’ away with beans!” replied Dave. 

When Paul found that their zeal proceed- 
‘ed from kinduess, he allowed them to pass 
him around, and he answered a number of 
questions, much to the delight of the 
crowd. When he was finally taken away 
the men sat down to discuss his future. 
His clothing was sadly out of repair, and a 
dozen miners offered their softest and best 
garments to be cut over for his use; one of 
them could make the boy a cap; another 
would try his hand upon a pair of shoes; 
another would make something else, and 
every man was auxious to do something bad 
better the pet’s condition. © 

“T tell ye, boys,” said a grizzly old 
miner, “it ar’ awful to think of anybody's 
being a orphan, without anybody to love 


‘him an’ call him purty names! Peach 


Guich has gotto stand by this che-tld while 
there’s a crust in camp?”: 
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‘‘Hooray for the Pet—booray!’ yelled 
the men, tossing up their hats. 

Dave was the best manin camp to have 
the care of little Paul, although be was an 
old bachelor, and never had any experience 
with children. He kept himself the clean- 
est, had the most orderly shanty, and he 
would give the boy better care than any 
one else could.. He therefore had the fall 
permission of Peach Gulch to act as a sort 
of adopted father and guardian to the boy; 
but it was with the understanding that 
every man should still have an interest in, 

_ and consider himself 4 protector and cham- 
pion for the child. © 

There was more cheering, handshaking 
and singing in Peach Gulch that night 
than had ever been known before, although 
Fourth of July had been duly celebrated 
twice, and everybody had caroused and 
tried to feel happy. 

' “Durned if I don’t feel womanish!” 
said one of the roughest of the silver dig- 
gers, a8 somebody brought the news that 
the boy had gone to sleep for the night; 
and his partner, who had been “ offish”’ 
for a few days, reached out his hand, and 
said: : 

** Come, Bill, gin us yer hand. We was 
both to blame, an’ both fools. I’ve been 
thinkin’ *bout my own childers back in 
York State, an’ my heart is as tender as a 
girl’s!?? 

Next morning there were many anxious 
Inquiries around camp to know how the 
pet had passed the night; and Dave re- 
ceived all delegates with a smile, and 
explained: 

‘6 Slept like a rabbit! I jist lay down an’ 
took him on my arm, an’ the fust thing I 
knew it was daylight, an’ he was pullin’ 
my ha’r. I didn’t remember at fust who 
he waa, an’ I thought an angel had dropped 
through the roof?’ 

There were half adozen men who didn’t 
go to work that day. One got a soft boot- 
leg, to make a pair of shoes; another ripped 
up and made overa shirt; and before night 
litde Paul had a new outfit throughout. 
A woman would have laughed to sce him 
thus “fixed up;” but, as Daye remarked, 
each man had done “his level best, and 
they didn’t go a cent on fashion.» Paul 
was brought out at night to be admired, 
and when the miners saw that he was be- 
coming used to his situation, and learned 
from Dave that he took hia meals regularly, 


and appeared in the best of health, they 
threw up their hats, and cried: 

“Hooray for our che-ild!” 

One might have thought that it would 
get to be an old etory after a few weeks, 
but such was not the case. After a few 
days the boy’s vivacity returned; he grew 
stout, and he wandered around the caimp, 
and allowed anybody to stroke his white 
hair and take himup. If any of them shot 
a rabbit, a good portion was carried to 
Dave’s cabin, to be cooked for the pet; 
and if the boy had an ache ora pain, the 
whole gulch was ready to knock off work 
until he was well again. 

There were few changes in the camp. 
Some men were making a fair thing of it, 
and were staying to accumulate their 
“ pile;? and others, not doing so well, 
might have sought other fields but that the 
presence of the boy made them hesitate 
about going. 

No father could have been kinder to a 
child than Dave was to the little stranger; 
and the love was reciprocated. While 
willing to tarry for a few ininutes in other 
shanties, the lad was not at home unless in 
Dave's; and though permitting the men to 
take him up and carry him around, he had 
full confidence only in Dave. 

By-and-by the over-indulgence bore fruit. 
The pet grew independent, and wanted his 
way about everything; and Dave saw with 
sorrow and anxiety that something must be 
done. One afternoon, when the boy was 
asleep on his blanket, a council was called, 
and the subject of enforcing family disci- 
pline was broached. Some thought the 
boy would come out all right in the end, 
aud some thought that, for his future good, 
he must have a curbing hand; and Dave 
said: : 

‘Partners, ye know we hez all got ten- 
der hearts for the che-ild, but we all kuow 
that if ache-ild ar allowed to come up as 
he will, he’il be fourteen ounces of bad to 
the pound.”’ 

“ Yes, that ar’ so,’? mused the council. 

“T wont hurt him any—in course I wont; 
but Pll gin him to know that he must 
mind, an’ then he’! come to it after a few 
kicks,’ continued Dave. 

It was settled that the Pet of Peach 
Gulch should be coerced, at the rod’s end, 
if need be, and a great burden was lifted 
from off Daye’s shoulders. 

It was not long ere he was called upon 
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foratest, The pet was requested not to 
throw stones into the pot of bean soup over 
the fire. He persisted, and when Dave re- 
monstrated and ordered, Paul became in- 
dignant, and deliberately upset the kettle. 

“1? most kill me, bit I bev a solemn 
duty to perform!” said Dave, as he cut a 
small switch. 

He Jaid the switch over the boy's back, 
pretending to strike very hard, but taking 
care not to hurt, and the pet broke down, 
and promised obedience in the future. 

“ My ebe-ild,’”? said Dave, to the sobbing 
boy, “do ye know that I hev got yer bring- 
in’ up, an’ that if ye turn out bad they'll 
say that Dave didn’t do his dooty as a 
father should? Manyan’ many’s the night 
T’ve laid ‘awake, with ye sleepin’ on my 
arm, an thoaght an’ planned for ye; an’ 
what I aske of ye is to be good an’ 
mindful.” 

The child bad to have one or two méra 
Jessons, but after a little time he consented 
to sink his independence, and promptly 
render obedience whenever it was asked of 
him. He grew taller and stouter as the 
weeks and months went by, and when 
spring came he was the pride as well as the 
pet of Peach Gulch. 





PART II. 


Tr was seldom that Dave left camp for an 
hour, solely on account of the pet, but one 
afternoon, when Pau! was fast asleep, and 
likely to remain so for two or three hours, 
the miner took a stroll up the gulch, saying 
to the men that he would be back in a lit- 
tle while, and that no one must disturb the 
sleeping child. 

The hours passed, and Dave did not re- 
turn. The pet woke up and cried for him, 
and the men wondered at his continued 
absence; and finally the camp was alarmed. 

* Lwant Dave—I want Dave!’ Paul kept 
erying, and the men could soothe him only 
for a moment atatime. They pounded on 
kettles: with clubs, let him smash their bot- 
tles and overhaul their pockets, but he 
would soon recollect that Dave was absent, 
and ery out for him. 

When darkness came without bringing 
the miner, the men made up a4 searching 
party. They found him about three roiles 
up the gulch, after he had made up his 
mind that he must die alone. He was ter- 
ribly used up. He had come upon a griz- 


zly, and though making a brave fight, he had 
been overpowered, and so wounded that he 
could not rise. The left arm was broken, 
the right badly lacerated, and the claws of 
the infuriated bear had sunk into his back 
and legs, 

The men heard his faint call, but they 
would not have known him except for his 
clothing and voice. A blow from the ter- 
rible paw had broken his nose, and other- 
wise disfigured his face, and they could see 
at a glance that he would have a hideous 
look if he got well. 

“Ye didn’t bring the pet along, did ye?” 
was his first inquiry. 

The men replied in the negative, and he 
continued : 

“T wish ye had. . I don’t believe Pll last 
to be carried back to camp, and I can’t die 
without feelin’ the boy’s arms around my 
neck}? 

They washed off the blood, made a rude 
litter, and at midnight they had him back 
to camp, though he was in & dead faint, 
and there was no hope that he would live 
to see the sun come up, 

The pet was awake, and watching for 
him. They had tried to soothe the boy to 
sleep by telling him stories, and carrying 
him around, but he could not rest until 
Dave's return, 

The unconscious mangled body waa car- 
ried to the shanty and tenderly Jaid down. 
They didn’t mean to let the pet know of 
the calamity for a time, but he made his 
escape from the men, and crept in and 
looked upon the victim. 

“That aint Dave! he screamed, start- 
ing back in horror at sight of the bloody 
face. 

Strangely enough, the sound of his vofce 
overpowered pain and everything else, and 
Dave recovered conscfousness, and opened 
his eyes. 

“ Hev you got home—didn’t I hear the 
pet?” he asked. 

They brought the boy forward, and as 
Dave saw him, he made a move to raise his 
broken arm, and whispered : 

“Let the che-ild come and kiss me!” 

* You aint Dave! you aint Dave!’ Paul 
screamed, shrinking back; and nothing 
could induce him to go nearer the wounded 
man. An honr after midnight he sobbed 
himeelf to sleep, and Peach Quich had 
more sorrow than it had ever known before. 

All of the miners were rade surgeons, 
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and they made the injured man as comfort- 
able ds circumstances would permit, though 
they dared not hope he would live beyond 
a few hours. 

There was no work in the gulch next 
day. Everybody liked Dave. He was a 
sort of father to them all, always main- 
taining an even temper, and having supe- 
rior judgment, When morning came he 
rallied, instead of sinking. They won- 
dered at it, for he was not remarkably 
strong, but behind his constitution was a 
wil) as strong as ever given to man. 

“They got to live- for the che-fld,” he 
said to the sad-faced miners; and he was 
going to make will conquer death, even 
though he stood in the shadow of the 
sombre mantle. 

The miners hoped that the face would 
look better by the light of day, but it did 
not. The nose was mashed and broken, 
one of the eyes had nearly been torn out, 
and there were wounds on the cheeks 
which would leave deep scars. They did 
not dare tell him how badly he was hart, 
and they were thankful that he made no 
Inquiries. 

. . Little Paul was made to understand that 
Dave had fallen upon the rocks, and was 
seriously injured, and then they took him 

‘ {nto the shanty, fearing that he might ex- 
press terror and aversion, and thereby 
wound the noble heart, and yet hoping he 
would not. 

Dave had been sleeping lightly. As he 
heard the boy’s voice he unclosed his eyes, 
and asked: 

“* Hev ye brought pet fur me to see 2” 

The men brought the boy forward. The 
patches on the miner's face did not look as 
hideous as the blood, and Paul was not as 
frightened as before. 

* Be you Dave?” he asked, as he leaned 
over the ininer, 

“Yes, my che-ild, I ar’—kiss me once?’ 
replied Dave, 

The boy did it, though unwillingly, and 
then he shrank away again. 

“ He's kinder scart like,” explained one 
of the men, ‘‘ but I reckon he loves ye jist 
the same!” ; 

“*T hope so—I hope so!” replied Dave; 
and there were tears in his eyes, 

Paul was very quiet for the next week. 
They made him understand that Dave was 
very sick, but might get well, and that it 
‘was necessary for 80me one else to take 


charge of him. “Uncle Sile” was the 
man chosen. He was a widower, with 
three or four children somewhere in the 


- East, and was next best to Dave in all that 


would be needed in a guardian. He took 
the pet to his shanty, and in a little time 
the boy clung to him as he had to Dave. 

There were days when Dave was wild 
with pain, and could have no one but the 
nurse around the shanty; and again there 
were times when he- was cheerful, and 
wanted the pet tosit byhim. Afteratime 
the bones of the arm began to knit, and 
the wounds to heal, and it was settled that 
the miner would live. Then he wanted the 
pet restored to the shanty. 

“Seems as if I’d get well faster if the 
boy was here,” he pleaded; and the two 
men who had taken turns at nursing him, 
felt that a critical hour had arrived, 

They were not keen, sharp men in the 
study of human nature, but they had seen 
from the first that the pet was to go back 
on Dave. It was hard for the boy to be- 
lieve that the crushed aud wounded man, 
with his face so terribly destroyed, and his 
voice so altered, was Dave. He felt afraid 
of him from the start, and the longer he 
remained with Uncle Sile, the more he 
dreaded to go in and face Dave. 

Tell nigh kill poor Dave when he finds 
that the boy don’t love him any more!” 
whispered one of the men, as they consult- 
ed together at the rear of the cabin. 

Its goin’ to be awful tough, but Dave 

hez a brave heart, an’ p’raps he’il bear up,” 
Teplied the other. 
. It was agreed that they should put the 
hour off as long as possible, by urging Dave 
to wait until he got a little stronger; and 
he consented to wait a week. He would 
then be well enough to craw] out into the 
sun, and perhaps when the boy saw him off 
his sick bed his aversion would not be so 
strong. 

Unele Sile’s big heart was full of love 
for the lad who slept every night on ‘his 
arm, and who always addressed him as 
“ grandpa?’ but he felt that Dave hada 
better right, and he agreed with the nurses 
that pet must go back. They reasoned 
with the boy, coaxed and promised, but 
they found hiro as firm as a rock. 

“Taint Dave~—Dave’s gone way off?’ 
he sobbed, and he shuddered as he remem- 
bered that terrible-looking face. 

“¢ P’yans it’ll all come right arlera few 
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days,” said Uncle Sfle, tears in bis eyes; 
and they concluded to wait, 

Dave picked up rapidly, and at the end 
of another week he was able to walk 
around the guich. The men had been very 
kind to him, and they rejoiced to see him 
out, though it would be weeks yet before 
he could use his arm. It had become gen- 
erally known that the pet had alienated 
himself from his best friend, and though 
the men felt sorry, they could not wonder 
atit. The sight of the left eye was de- 
stroyed, One corner of the mouth was torn 
out, the nose broken and the cheeks scarred ; 
and there was not the leaat resemblance to 
Dave of old. 

The wounded man sent word around 
that be wanted to borrow a hand-glass, 
that he might see how badly his face was 
hurt; and here the miners displayed gen- 
uine charity. Glasses were always few, 
and at this time not a single one waa to be 
found in the gulch. G@wners hid them 
away aid told lies, rather than that Dave 
should see his horrible scars. 

Unele Sile moved to the upper end of the 
gulch, to postpone a meeting between Dave 
and the pet as long as possible, hoping that 
every day would make a change in the 
boy’s feelings. There was always some 
excuse for not bringing the boy down, and 
the dreaded meeting did not take place un- 
til nearly two weeks after the miner firat 
crawled out. 

Then he would be put off no longer. 
Leaning on his crutch, he hobbled up to 
Uncle Sile’s shanty. He looked much 
paler than usual, and his lips were hard 
shut, like one who had made 4 stern re- 
solve. Before going he slipped something 
into his bosom, whispering to himself: 

ssIf the pet goes back on me I might as 
well die.” : 

The word went through the guich that 
Dave had gone up to see the pet, and the 
men at once knocked off work, feeling that 
something would happen. The boy was 
sailing chips in a kettle of spring water, 
and Unele Sile was picking over beans for 
dinner. He grew pale and his voice trem- 
bied as he welcomed Dave, and he prayed 
in his heart that pet’s love for the wounded 
man might suddenly return. 

“ My che-ild, don’t ye know me?” asked 
Dave, as the boy looked up and shrank 
away a little. 

You aiut Daye—you is ugly man!” 
replied Paul. 


“Come, my che-lld, come here,” coaxed 
Daye. 

Paul sidled up to Uncle Sile and clasped 
the old man’s arm for protection, 

“Go and see Dave, my son! coaxed 
Sile. 

“No—no—'taint Dave!’ cried the lad, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Yes it ar’, my che-ild,” said Dave. 
“‘T’m the same ag took care o’ ye, an’ was 
like yer father for months an’ months. 
Come an’ sit on my knee and kiss me Hke 
yer used to.” 

*No—no—no!’ almost screamed the 
Jad, showing that he was badly frightened. 

Uncle Sile would have carried him over 
to Daye, but his cries and screams alarmed 
the whole camp. 

There was a long time in which Dave sat 
with his head turned away, and his jimbs 
shook as if he had a chill. Finally he 
turned to Uncle Sile, and said: 

“TI allers liked ye, Uncle Sile. Thar’ 
‘was never anything between us, an’ I know 
ye’ll auswer me fair an’ square when — 
axes ye a queshun.” 

“Go on,” ssid Uncle Sile, ina husky 
yoice. 

“ Don’t—don’t ye think the pet has gone 
back on me?” asked Dave, shaking all 
over. 

“Davo Warren, ye hey axed me a plain 
question,” said the old man, “and afore’ 
God I’li answer ye as I think! Ye see, ye 
ar’ awfully clawed an’ bitten, an’ the boy 
don’t remember ye. I’d gin all the silver 
ever taken outer this guich if he’d go back 
ter live with ye, but—~but I’m afraid he— 
he never will.” : 

He was afraid of a scene, but there was 
none. The wounded man seemed to make 
a giant effort to be cool, and he was cool, 
Only, there was a wonderful change in his 
voice as he said: 

J-don’t blame ye, pardner, an’ I don’t 
blame the pet. I got it bad, and I spects 1 
look fearful ugly. He ar’ only a 'fraid 
che-ild, an’ I might hey known he’d be 
scart 0’ me.’? 

“T hope he’li git over it arter a while,’ © 
said Uncle Sile, relieved to find Dave so 
cool. 

“Td gin a thousand dollars to kiss him 
once more, but I don’t want to scare 
him,” said Dave. “I hope he'll come up 
a good boy. Thar’sapile o’ silyer under 
the big stone in my shanty. Jim an’ Dan 
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must hev part of it, fur they took good 
care of me, but the rest ar for the boy.” 

““Why—you—why—” said Unele Sile, in 
alarm. 

‘Be good to the pet,”’ interrupted Dave, 
waving his hand; ‘‘an’ when he gits older 
tell him all about me. Here’s my hand, 
Uncle Sile, an’ remember 1 don’t bear ye 
any ill-will whatsumever.” 

He pulled his hand away from the old 
man, thrust it into his bosom, and next 
moment he was dead on the floor, and the 
cabin was full of smoke from his dis- 
charged revolver. A 

Unele Sile leaped up and raised the dying 
man’s head, at the same time calling for 
ald; but he died before any one came in—~ 
died without another word. 

It was a sad crowd which stood in and 
around the cabin to listen to the old man’s 
explanations. 

“He war too tender-hearted,” whis- 
pered one. 

“He didn’t care to live when the pet 
went back on him,’”’ whispered another. 

“ Pardners, I’d sooner had my right arm 
cut off than to see this!’ sobbed Uncle 
Sile. 

The pet crept up and looked at the 
bloody face, and then he skulked away 


and hid behind the bed, as if fearing that 
they would hold him guilty of murder, 

It was a great’shock to the gulch. Some 
of the men cried like children, and they 
were as tender as women when they 
dressed the corpse for the grave and car- 
ried it down to the shanty. There was no 
man of God in those wild regions, but 
when they stood around the open graye at 
sunset, each man with bowed head, Uncle 
Sile said: 

“He wasn’t a Christian man, but his 
heart was right an’ good, an’ I believe the 
Lord will forgive him.” 

And thus they buried the‘body. Stones 
were heaped up that the place might ever 
be known, and ona plain board the knife 
of a miner cut the epitaph: 
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THE PLAGUE SHIP. 


BY JAMES D, M’CABE, JR. 


In the year of our Lord 18—, before 
steam had driven the old packet ships from 
the seag, the city of Philadelphia was the 
port to which the best and most popular 
vessels belonged. There was one line, 
especially, that held its place in the public 
favor long after the’ steamers commenced 
to make such havoe in the old state of 
affairs, The largest and fleetest of the 
vessels of this line was the “ Sovereign of 
the Seas,” and sure am I that a finer ship 
never spread her canvas to the breeze. 
Everything was fitted up on a scale of the 
utmost magnificence, and nothing was left 
undone that could in the least contribute 
to the comfort of the passengers, 

The captain, Brydges by name, was an 
old sailor. He had been born at sea, and 
had passed all but twelve years of his life 
op salt water. He loved the noble ship 
which he commanded, better than he did 
himself, and her loss was the hardest blow 
that ever fell upon him. How this came 
about, it is the purpose of these pages to 
relate. | 

The year 18— is memorable for the fury 
with which that dreadful scourge, the 
cholera, swept through the busy populated 
cities of Europe and America, There are 
many still living, who remember with what 
terror people watched the progress of the 
pestilence through the Jand, and how they 
saffered almost death from their fears, It 
was a season of darkness and-anguish, such 
as America had never known before. God 
grant the fearful drama may not be 
repeated! 

It was on a bright July morning, in this 
terrible year, that “ The Sovereign of the 
Seas’ sailed out of the Mersey for Phila- 
delphia. She had thirty passengers in the 


cabin, and three hundred in the steerage. - 


All were cheerful and happy, and no one 
dreamed of the troubles that were to beset 
their voyage. They were leaving a land in 
which the pestilence was just beginning to 
appear, and seeking @ new World, which as 
yet the scourge had left untouched. The 
fine weather and the balmy breezes gave 
them great cause for hope, and it would 


have beeit strange had any one experienced 
a fear for the future, : 

Among the cabin passengers, was a young 
officer of the American navy, Lieutenant 
Walter Fairfax. He had been stationed in 
the Mediterranean, but his health had 
failed there, and he was now going back 
to the States to recover it, He was a fine 
handsome fellow, and withal a genuine 
seaman. The captain, who was also an 
American, took afancy to him from the 
first, and his friendship seemed to be fully 
returned by the lieutenant, He kept the 
captain company in bis wateh, and fre- 
quently relieved him of bis duties. 

“The Sovereign of the Seas”? had now 
been at sea six days, The weather had 
been all that could be desired, and the 
swift-sailing craft had made excellent time. 
The log showed that she was fully up to 
her usual speed, and the captain declared 
there was no doubt that they would reack 
Philadelphia quicker this time, than on 
any previous voyage which the ship had 
made. : 

On the seventh day the weather grew 
cooler, aud a misty disagreeable rain began 
to fall about twilight, which continued all 
night, andthe next day. On the eighth 
night, a heavy fog settled down over the 
ocean, completely shutting out everything. 
It was impossible to see across the deck, 
and the mist was close and stifling. Very 
naturally, such unpleasant weather threw 
& gloom over the passengera. ‘This time it 
even affected the crew, used as they were 
to such occurrences, The mate said to the 
captain that he felt as if something dread- 
ful was about to happen, and could not 
shake off the foreboding, ‘The skipper 
laughed at the idea, but somehow the laugh 
bad not its usual hearty ring. The fog 
was not only unpleasant, it was dangerous. 
The ship was right in the track of vessel 
to and from Europe and America, and it 
was not improbable that in the impene- 
trable gloom acolliginn might occur, This - 
made the captain anxious and uneasy, aad 
kept him on deck long after his watch was 
ended. Lieutenant Fairfax, whose expet!- 
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ence made him fully alive to the danger, 
bore him company. 

The two were standing by the cabin door, 
and had relapsed into silence. Suddenly 
the young man raised his head, and peered 
anxiously into the mist. 

‘¢What is the matter?’ asked Captain 
Brydges. 

‘*T am confident,” replied the lieutenant, 
“there is a large vessel near us. You are 
an old sailor, captain, and you must have 
felt that inexplicable mysterious conscious- 
ness which often assures men of our pro- 
fession of the presence of a ship, even 
when we cannot see it. I~” 

He was interrupted by a sound like the 
creaking of cordage, 

‘Keep her away,” cried the captain to 
the man at the wheel. ‘Down with your 
helm. Hard! hard! There’s a vessel off 
the port bow.” 

“Ship ahoy!’ came rattling across the 
water through the fog, the voice having 
that hoarse brazen sound which a trumpet 
imparts to it. ‘ What ship is that?” 

“* The Sovereign of the Seas,’ eight days 
out from Liverpool; bound for Philadel- 
phia,” hailed the captain, promptly, in 
teply. ‘ What ship is that?” 

‘Tell them in America to watch for me. 
Iam on my way,” said the strange voice, 
in atone that made the skipper shudder, 
in spite of himself. 

“What ship is that?” Captain Brydges 
thundered, vexed that his question had not 
been answered. 

“You will know soon enough. Ha, ha, 
ha!’ : 

The laughter seemed to ring through the 
ship with an infernal echo. The captain 
shook off the feeling of dread which had 
crept over him at first. At that time the 
high seas were not entirely free from the 
presence of rovers, and he thought he had 
now encountered one of these crafts. He 
turned to Lieutenant Fairfax, and said: 

“T think I had better assemble the crew. 
That rascal may attempt foul play with us, 
and—” 

He paused abruptly. The light from the 
cabin was shining full in the face of his 
companion, who had sank back against 
the wood-work for support. The young 
man’s face was as livid as that of a. corpse, 
and he was trembling as with an ague. 

“Great heavens, man?’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Brydges. ‘‘Whatisthematter? You 
must be ill.” 


“JT am not well,” replied the lieutenant, 
feebly. ‘I have had a sudden and terrible 
shock. Let the crew alone, captain. You 
will not be troubled by this stranger again. 
I know what I say, and to-morrow I will 
explain it to you. To-night I cannot.” 

With these words, the young man passed 
into the cabin, and hurried ‘into his state- 
room, leaving the commander.of the ship 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and not 
a little alarmed. The captain passed a 
sleepless night, and paced the deck rest- 
lessly until broad day. 

By the morning the fog had cleared 
away, and the weather had grown as warm 
as when the voyage began. All hands, 
passengers and crew, were delighted with 
the change. 

At breakfast, the seat of Lieutenant Fair- 
fax was vacant, and upon sending to his 
stateroom to know the cause, answer was 
returned that he was very sick. Towards 
midday, Captain Brydges received a mes- 
sage from him to come to him at once. 


‘Upon entering the stateroom, the skipper 


found the ship’s surgeon sitting by the 
berth, looking very grave and sad. He 
was astonished and shocked at the change 
in the young lieutenant’s face. -He seemed 
a complete wreck of what he had been the 
day before. 

**T had no idea you were so sick,” said 
the skipper, ‘‘ or I would have been here 
before.” 

“Tam a doomed man, captain,” said the 
lieutenant, faintly. ‘Iam almost gone.’? 

Ono; not so bad as that!’ commenced 
the captain; bat the Sl man interrupted 
him. 

“Captain Brydges,” he said, in a low 
startling voice, “I shall be a dead man by 
sunset. Ihave the Asiatic cholera tn tts 
worst form.” 

The skipper started back in affright. 

“ My God? he exclaimed. : 

“It is trae,” said Lieutenant Fairfax, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘*I had no 
cause to fear it when I came on board. 
God grant that mine may'be the only 
case. As soon as I am dead, captain, sew 
me up in a blanket, and drop me overboard 
atonce.” He paused a.moment, as if to 
gather strength, for he was very much ex- 
hausted, and then went on. “I promised 
last night to explain my strange words 
about the vessel we spoke. Who the per- 
son was that hailed you, or what is the 
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character of the yease! he commands, I do 
not know. I only know that your being 
spoken by him bodes you no good. Two 
years ago, the frigate to which I was at- 
tached was spoken in a similar manner in 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and during the 
next week we lost one hundred of our men 
from cholera. I fear this is an evil omen, 
and that I am but the first of a long list of 
victims.” - 

He sank back exhausted, and the cap- 
tain turned to the surgeon in a state of be- 
wilderment, and asked if the lieutenant 
was not wandering in his mind; but the 
surgeon answered that the mind of his 
patient was perfectly clear, and that there 
‘was uo doubt that he would die before 
sunset. It was the most rapid case of 
cholera he had ever known. He advised 
bis commander to keep the circumstance 
secret. No other case might occur, and 
the knowledge of this one would be sure to 
produce a panic among the passengers and 
crew, that might lead to serious results, 

Lieutenant Fairfax died that afternoon. 
The surgeon told the passengers he had 
died of heart-disease, and accounted for 
his sudden burial by stating that he had 
requested it. With these explanations, 
the passengers were compelled to content 
themselves, but they were far from being 
satisfied. The studied reticence of the 
captain and surgeon, the only persons yet 
in the secret, convinced them that there 
‘was something connected with the death 
which the officers of the ship were anxious 
to conceal; and besides this, they had 
heard from the sailors the story of the 
mysterious ship that had hailed them on 
the previous night. These things made 
them dissatisfied, and before the next 
morning, the tenth day out, effectually put 
an end to the careless enjoyment they had 
hitherto experienced. s 

The next morniug the surgeon sought 
the captain with an anxious troubled face. 

There are two cases of cholera in the 
steerage,” he sald. “I have had them 
remoyed to the hospital. Iam afraid they 
are very bad cases, sir, and that the pre- 
diction of poor Fairfax will be realized. 
God help us, if it shall be!’ 

“We must keep cool, and do our best, 
doctor,” said the captain, gravely. “We 
may weather the danger, after all, if we go 
about it right.” * 

.Captain Brydges was 4 brave man, and, 


better still, he was a God-fearing man. 
In times of danger he was as cool as on 
the pleasantest summer day, and under 
any and all circumstances, he strove to do 
his duty. He had little hope now that his 
vessel would escape the fury of the 
scourge which had broken out so mysteri- 
ously in it, but he meant to do his duty to 
the very last. 

During the day the surgeon reported six 
new cases, and towards night three of the 
patients died. Under the cover of the 
darkness, threa bodies were thrown over- 
board. 

The next day six more cases were re- 
ported by the surgeon, who told the cap- 
tain they were of the most alarming type. 
It was impossible to keep the matter secret 
any longer. It became known to the pas- 
sengers that the cholera was in their 
midst, and there at once ensued a panic 
which baffles all description. Captain 
Brydges almost wore himself out, trying tu 
induce them to-be calm. They seemed 


_ Utterly incapable of listening to reason. 


It was horrible to think they were shut up 
in the narrow space of 4 ship, and seven- 
teen days from Philadelphia. In vain the 
captain warned them that their fright 
would expose them more fully to the dis- 
ease. They seemed to have entirely lost 
their self-control, and to be incapable of 
regaining it. 

Six weary terrible days passed away. 
The ship had nuw been out seventeen days, 
and eleven more must elapse before port 
would be reached. In those six days the 
pestilence had raged fearfully. One bun- 
dred passengers, including six of those in 
the cabin, aod three of the crew, had been 
seized with it, and fresh victims were being 
added every day. Ihe deaths reached the 
frightful number of twelve a day, so that 
in this time seventy-two persons had died. 
There seemed no sign of the sickness 
abating, and on the twentieth day of the 
voyage the ship’s surgeon died. Captain 
Brydges could not repress the wish that he 
might be taken, too, for the fearful trial 
had almost turned bis brain. 

After the surgeon’s death the disease in- 
creased with greater rapidity, and the- 
deaths became more numerous. The cap- 
tain noticed that the fright of the passen- 
gers had given place to a recklessness that 
frightened him. Several times he saw one 
of the cabin passengers in close conyersa- 
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tion with some of the craw and steerage 
passengers. Thetr manner and looks ex- 
cited his surprise. He called one of the 
men to him, and asked what they were 
talking about. The man evaded an an- 
swer to the question, and upon its repeti- 
tion, refused to reply toit. Another was 
interrogated, with the same result. The 
captain now became alarmed. 
sure that the terror of the passengers and 
crew had driven them to some desperate 
course, What it might be he hardly dared 
to think, Land was only eight days dis- 
tant; but alas! if matters continued un- 
changed, they might never reachit. Out 
of three hundred and thirty passengers 
that had sailed from Liverpool, there were 
scarcely two hundred remaining, and six 
of the crew had died. Now that the sur- 
geon had been taken, there was no one on 
board capable of treating the disease, and 
nothing could be done to check it. No 
wonder the stout-hearted sailor’s hair 
turned gray; no wonder the bitter tears 
coursed down his bronzed cheeks. He 
had never known such sorrow as this—to 
see hundreds of fellow-creatures commit- 


ted to bis care perishing, without -his Hav- . 


ing the power tomid them. 

There was little ceremony shown to the 
dead. As fast as they were found to be 
lifeless, they were thrown foto the sea. 
It was not a time to think of the dead. 
Humanity required that the only care 
should be for the living, and it was neces- 
sary to remove the corpses at once, so that, 
if it were possible, the number of victims 
might not be increased. 

On the twenty-third day of the voyage 
matters came to a crisis. Captain Brydges 
was standing by the wheel, gazing sadly 


into the water, when some one touched | 


him on the shoulder. Looking up, he saw 
that it was one of the passengers. 

“Well, Mr. Lane,’ ho said, gravely, 
“have you any more bad news to report?” 

“T have come to say that we have de- 
cided to abandon the ship, captain,” said 
the other, firmly. 

“Whom do you mean?’ asked the skip- 
per, slowly and sternly. ~ 

“The passengers and crew. All who 
are able to go in the boats,’ was the reply. 

“ You forget, sir, that I command this 
ship, and that I will tolerate no inter- 
ference.” 


The captain’s voice was stern, for he 


He felt 


could not bear that any one should rob 
him of any of his authority on board 
“ The Sovereign of the Seas.” 

“T do not forget it,’ said the other; and 
his tone was that of a man who is resolved 
to make good his words. ‘*We would have 
proposed. it to you at firat, but we knew 
you would not consent. You must look at 
the matter plainly, captain. Nearly one- 
half of our number have fallen victims to 
the cholera, and if we remain longer .in 
this ship, we may all die.’’ 

“But land is only four or five days dis- 
tant,” said the captain, pleadingly. ‘I 
pledge you my honor J’ll land you all as 
soon as we make Capo May.” 

‘* ive days may destroy us,”’ replied the 
passenger. ‘‘ We must take our fate into 
our own hands. Men in our position must 
look out for life before anything else. We 
have decided to leave the vessel, and make 
for the land in the boats. We shall bein 
no more danger than we are new. Will 
you go with us?” 

“Mr. Lane,” said the captain, “the 
owners of this vessel gave her to me to 
take into port. Please God I shall yet-do 
so; and J warn you that if any of my crew 
try to leave me, I shall shoot them.” 

“T feared. as much,’’ nig. compgnion 
said. “Do your duty, men.’? « - 

In a twinkling the captain. was sednod: by 


.8ix stout men, and, almost before -he re- 


covered: from his surprise; he was bound 
securely. 

The work of abandoning the vessel be- 
gan. The boats. were made ready,-and | 
they were more than sufficient for the.ac- 
commodation of those who could leave 
them. Provisions and everything neces- 
sary were placed inthem. Thirty persons 
were too ill to be moved, and they were 
left to their fate. Their companions rea- 
soned not unfairly that they must die, and 
that their object in deserting the ship 
would be greatly endangered, if they took 
with them any who were at all affected by 
the disease. Captain Brydges, when he 
found that his threats and appeals were in 
vain, commanded them to leave him with 
his ship, declaring that he would share the 
fate of “The Sovereign of the Seas,” 
whatever it might be. But this command 
was equally unheeded, and he was placed 
in one of the boats, without being un- 
bound, and lowered with it over the side. 

In consequence of the refusal of the cup- 
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tain to sanction the proceeding, the com- 
mand of the party had been entrusted to 
the first mate, he being the one best fitted 
to direct the movements of the little 
flotilla. 

At Iast everything was in readiness. 
The boats were filled, and were moving off 
from the ship, when loud cries were heard 
on the vesse), and the poor wretches who 
were left to perish came rushing on deck, 
supplied by their despair with artificial 
strength. They had discovered the inten- 
tions of their companions at the fast mo- 
ment, and had coine to beg them not to 
desert them. Some sank down on the 
deck, exhausted, while others, supporting 
themselves by the bulwarks, uttered the 
most piteous cries. The men in the boats 
sobbed like children, and the women an- 
swered the cries of the doomed ones with 
heart-rending shrieks. Poor Captain Bryd- 
ges Jay where they had placed him, groan- 
ing with anguish. His whole soul revolted 
at leaving the people on the ship, and bis 
heart was wrung with bitter grief to desert 
the beautiful vessel of which he was so 
proud. There was a plunge into the wa- 
ter, then another, and another. The most 
desperate of the victims were trying to 
swim to the boats. But their strength was 
not equal to the task, and they sank one 
after another into the deep waters. 

Such dreadful and unlooked-for scenes 
seemed to have rendered every one incapa- 
ble of motion. They were roused by the 
mate, : 

“* Give way there !’’ he shouted, savagely. 
“We must be gone from here at once.’’ 

The rowers bent to their oars with a 
will, and the boats shot off over the blue 
waters, Dow as smooth as glass. Nota 
word was spoken. The msate’s boat led the 
way, and he steered as directly as possible 
for the coast of New Jersey. An hour 
passed away. Suddenly there was a cry 
from one of the boats: 

* Look at the ship?” 


- All eyes ware tarned in that directiox: 
The vesse] had scarcely changed her posi - 
tion. From her decks a heavy thick cloud 
of black smoke was rising, and soon bright 
fiashes of flame could be seen through the 
pall, and at last the hull and rigging were 
wrapped in a solid sheet of fire. 

Captain Brydges grew almost frantic as 
he beheld this, so that he was not unbound 
until long after “The Sovereign of the 
Seas’ had settled down forever under the 
waves she had once sailed over so royally. 
When released, the captain swore he would 
take vengeance on all concerned in the 
desertion of the ship, as soon as they 


“should reach the land? During the rest of 


the voyage he was silent and stern, scarcely 
replying to what was said to him. 

The mate, as we have said, steered right 
for the Jersey coast. Everything seemed 
to favor the voyagers. The weather con- 
tinued mild and delightful, and no new 
cases of sickness occurred. They had suc- 
ceeded in Jeaving the plague bebind them. 
They suffered much, however, from ex- 
posure to the sun, and at night exerted 
themselves unusually to decrease the dis- 
tance between themselves and land... 

At last the Highlands, which have 
cheered so many a mariner’s heart, were 
seen, and soon after the whole party were 
safe on American soil. It had been a 
fearful and trying voyage, and they had 
commeénced it so hopefully and fearlessly! 
Never, in after life, could any of those 
who bad taken part in the events we have 
related reca}) them without a shudder. It 
seemed strange they lived through them. 

- Captain Brydges did not execute his 
threat of vengeance. He was taken sick 
immediately after landing, and a long and 
dangerous illness followed. When he re- 
coyered he could find no trace of his crew. 
He never got entirely over the loss of his 
vessel, and those who knew him best said 
his grief for the gallant craft did muck 
towards hastening his death, six years later. 
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THE PRIZE AT SCHOOL. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


SILENOK reigned iu the schoolroom, ex- 
cept fur the scratching of pencila as they 
moved rapidly over the slates, or the oc- 
cagional rustle of a hastily-turned leaf, 
The stir caused by the return to their seats 
of the scholars who had joined in the last 
recitation had entirely subsided, when the 
teacher rapped authoritatively on his desk, 
thereby attracting toward himself the gaze 

- of upwards of a bundred attentive eyes. 
He then proceeded to inform the scholars, 
that on the afternoon of the next day they 
would receive a visit from the school com- 
mittee, comprising three well-known gen- 
tlemen, who would bear their recitations, 
and judge of thelr progress. The class in 
reading was to’be called upon especially, 
and to the scholar who should best read 
short selection given out by the committee, 
k prize would be awarded—a neatly-bound 
copy of Whittier’s poems, which the teacher 
held up for inspection as he spoke. The 


interest felt in this announcement was evi- 
dently very great, and extended from proud 
Anna Clayton in the back seat to little 
Jimmy Jackson away down in the front 
seat of all, who, though he sat right under 
the teacher’s own eyes, would nevertheless 
contrive to set the whole school ina roar 
sometimes, by some mischievous action. 
It is only fair, however, to say that Jimmy 
generally paid dear for his amusement, and 
went home a sadder if not a wiser boy 
after such performances. 

On this occasion, just as the interest of 
the school was at its height, there came the 
sound of a suppressed snicker from Jim- 
my’s direction, and he was discovered 
stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth 
in a vain attempt to bide his laughter. 

“Jimmy Jackson! said the teacher, 
sternly, ‘‘ what do you mean by such con- 
duct? What are you laughing at?” ; 

“J couldn’t help it, air, indeed 1 


* 
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couldn’t?? . pleaded Jimmy, with a some- 
what soberer face.’ 1 was only just think- 
ing how funny it would be if Nannie 
George should get the prize, and how mad 
Anna Clayton would be.” ~ 

The corners, of the tedcher’s mouth 


twitched, while a very. general titter ran- 


over the schoolroom, for haughty Anna 
Clayton was the most unpopular girl in 
school, and Jimmy’s strong dislike for her 
was well-knuwn, as well as his equally 
stroug Hking for the quiet little Nannie 
George, who, though considerably younger 
than Anna, was often her superior in 
scholarship. But the teachers dignity 
must be maiutained, and he reproved Jim- 
my quite severely, while Anna Clayton 
tossed her bead scornfully, and Nannie 
binshed crimson in her bashful confusion, 
at being mentioned in such a way. : 
After this litle interruption the classes 
were called as usual, and nothing more 
was eaid until after school had closed for 
the day. Then the busy tongues were let 
loose and each one had something to say 
about to-morrow. Anna Clayton’s particu- 
lar friend, Jenny Newton, declared that 
she knew Auna would take the prize, for, 
she said, with a cur! of her Jip—‘' Of course 
she can read better than that little Nan 
George that has to work out fora living, 
her folks are so poor, and that hasn't a 
decent dress to come to school in. Why, 
ber best dress aint so good as Anna’s cast- 
off ones! A pretty sight it would be to see 
her walking up to Mr. Ross with that old 
faded delaine dress on, to read. ZIshouldu’t 
think she’d think of such a thing as coming 
to school at all to-morrow, looking as she 
does. I’datay away, if I were in her place.” 
‘The last part of this unkind speech was 
spoken very loud, as if Jenny wished Nan- 
nie to hear it, aud if such was her desire 
she did not speak in vain. Every word 
was like a dagger to Nannie’s sensitive 
heart, and the quick tears tilled her eyes to 
overflowing in a moment, while she silent- 
ly put on her plain straw hat and gathered 
up her books, feeling as if she could never 
be happy again. 
‘For shame, Jenny! cried kind Alice 
- Adams, who, was always Nanpie’s friend 
in time of trouble. 
good a ‘Fight to. win the prize as any of as, 
and Pm sure I hope sie will. As for her 
dress, you can vt ay but that it is always 
clean, and the rest ahe isn’t to blame for. 


‘* Nannie bas just as” 


. kitéhen. 


I wish that. you and I were half as good 


_and pretty as she is, or as good. scholars, | 
either,’ and with this indignant speech ~ 


Alice went up to Nantile and put her arm 
around her protectingly. ; 
O, very well,” said Jenny, as she 
walked away arm in arm with Anna, “if 
you choose to associate with beggars, you 

can—my taste is different.” - 

Poor Nannie, who ‘had managed to bear 
Jenny's crue) speeches in silence, sobbed 
outright at Alice’s kind defence, and 
yielded to so violent a fit of grief that har 
friend became alarmed. Bat at last she 
grew more quiet, though her face was still 
very sad. < 

‘ Alice,” said she, as they walked along 
together, “I wish I could stay at home 
from school to-morrow, for I never can” 
read before Mr. Ross now. O dear! O 
dear! why cau’t I have pretty dresses and 
a nice home like the other girls? And 
then, when I try so hard to get my leesous 
well, to have Jenny and Anna treat me 80," 
—it is so hard—so hard! Odear! I don’t 
believe 1 have a friend in the world but 
you!? ‘ 

“QO yes,you have, Nawnte,” replied Alice* 
“S everybody that knows you likes you ex- 
cept those that are jealous because you can 
do betterthan theycan. Onlythe otherday 
Mr. ‘Ross told mother that you were his 
best scholar, and a very nicely-behaved 
little girl, What do you think of that? 
But don’t go to thinking of staying away 
from schoo] to-morrow, for that is just 
what Anna and Jenny want, I do beljeve, 
and it would be ashame to give up to them - 
so. No, you are just as good as any of - 
them, and a good deal better than some, 
and you mustn’t think anything abdut your 
dress, for you-look well in it, nor their 
mean speeches, for they don’t amount to - 
anything. You know tbat I'm your friend 
always, and I want you to promise me that 
you will go' to achool to-morrow and read 
just the beat you can when your turn’: 
comes.” 

Nannie hesitated, but at last, promised, 
and entered the door of the house where 


-ghe lived with a little more courage in her ° 


heart, and.a somewhat brighter expression ~ 
on her tear-stained face. - . 
“OQ Nannie! are-you come?” said Mrs, 
Carter, as the child entered the large. 
“] want you'to put-your books - 
“right away aud take the baby, for my head’ 
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aches as if it wouild split, and he’s awfully _ 


worrisome." 
“Yes ma’am,” said Nannie, and hast- 
ened to obey. 

It was no slight task to quiet baby Tom- 
my, who, as bis mother had said, was very 
* worrisome,” avd Nannie had enough to do 
without thinking very much of her own 
sorrows, though she did wish that she 


could see her own dear mother and tell her | 


all about them. And then she thought 
bow it might trouble her, and concluded 
* that parbaps it was best as it was. 
Nannie’s mother was a widow, and she 
had found it very hard indeed to earn bread 
and shelter for her four Hittle ones. 
when Mre. Carter had offered to take Nan- 
nie and give her her board, aud allow her 
to attend the public seboo)] for what help 
she would be about the house, Mrs. George 
had felt that Nannie must go, though her 
tears fell fast at the thought of separation. 
To Nannie it was a bitter blow, but she was 
& brave little girl, and always tried to do 
the best she could wherever she was. Mrs. 
Carter was not unkind, and when she 
found that the little girl was faithful and 
true, sbe allowed her more privileges, and 
though Nannie had many homesick hours, 
she consoled herself by striving to do al- 
ways as she knew her mother would wish 
her to do if she were present. Her sharp- 
est trials sprang from the heartlessness of 
a very few of her schoolmates, who envied 
her for the ease with which. she mastered | 
her studies, and grudged her the honors 
which she so fairly won, They were un- 
generous enough, as Alice Adams vaid, to 
“twit upon facets,” and thus remind poor 
Nannie of what she would have found it 
luard to forget under any circumstances, 
for she was both proud and sensitive. Mr. 
Ross, Nannie’s teacher, saw with pleasure 
the progress which she ‘wade at schoo), and 
gave her many ¢ucouraging words tbat 
were as precivus to the child’s heart as 
water is to the thirsty. She had a very soft 
aweet vice, aud read correctly and with a 
greal deal of expression, but she had read 
very little poetry, while. Anna Clayton was 
very fund of boasting of the compliments 
she had received as a good reader of verse. 
“ i know Anna Clayton will get the prize 
to-morrow,” thought Nannie, just before 
she went to sleep that night, ‘‘and Pm 
sure Lshouldy’t, care if she would only be 
kind to me—she and Jenny Newton, I 


So. 


never did them any harm; I don’t see why 

they should ® hate me 30. It is mean in 

them, and sometimes I almost hate them 

back again, but I know mother would say 
‘Don’t do wrong, dear, because’ they do,’ 

and I try to forget it. What a dear girl 

Alice is!” And so she drifted on into the 
land of dreams, and dreained that she went 
to‘school and Mr. Ross frowned at her, and 
told her if she did not behave’ better he 
did not want her to come any more. Then 

she thought Anna Clayton’ won the book 
of poems, and threw it at her, so that it 

struck against her head, and she awoke to 
find that her’ head was resting against the 
bard bedstead, and it was time to get up. 

She said the little prayer that her mother 

had taught her, and that somehow always 

made her feel more cheerful and contented, 
and then went about her morning duties 
quite happily, feeling as if she could see 

Anna Clayton wit the prizé, without a 
pang. 

The day passed very mucli as usual until 
the time arrived for the expected visit of 
the schve) committee, when there was a 
hush of enticipation, soon followed by the 
entrance of the three gentlemen. The 
classes were calfed up, one after another, 
and at last the reading class took its piace. 
Atila Clayton wore avery stylish showy 
dress, her hair was crimped and puffed, 
and she was evidently got up for the oc- 
casion. She took her place with an air of 
_ Pride, and a glance of scornful amusement 
at Nannie, who wore the faded dress that 
was her ordinary sehool-wear, while her 
dark-brown curls were arranged neatly and 
simply as usual. Her brown’ eyes were a 
little sad, and her face wag a little pale, 
but very sweet, nevertheless. - 

At first prose selections were given out 
and read by the scholars, but the real test 
of their advancément was to be the extract 
from Whittier. That portion of Snot- 
Bound was selected which commences: 

. “What matler how the night behaved !” 

‘It need not be said that some of the read- 
ers made sad work of it, while others did 
far better. Anna Clayton read clearly and 
distinctly, and it was easy to see. that she 
expected uo rival. Then Jie Nannle 
George took the book, and with kindling 
eyes abe read the beautiful fines a3 if- her 
soul were in them, bringhig out thé melody 
of her soft voice better and better with 
each line. 
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“There ‘was ‘silence’ id the achdolodm: ’ 
Anna Clayton’ changed color, and tapped’ 
the floor nervously” with her foot The 
teacher arose and'sald:* -” ‘ 

“ The prize to be bestowed upon the bést 
reader has been allotted by the gentlemen’ 
,of the committee to Miss Nasinie George, 
and it is with. pleasure that: I now’give ‘it 
to her, adding to it my commendation for 
her perfectly gbod behaviour and rapid 
progress in her. studies sincé‘I have been 
her teacher.” 
Here he handed the pretty woluina: to 


blushing Nannie, who was equally gur- - 


prised, and pleased at -this unexpected 
honor, but retained her senses enough to 
say—‘‘ Thank you, sir.” 

Jimmy Jackson, managing to catch the 
eye of” Anna Clayton, who sat with pout- 
ing lips, began to heave the most terrible | 
sighs, and to wipe away imaginary tears 
with the corner of his pocket-handkerchief, 
varying the performance with grins of sin- 
cere delight. As usual, Mr. Ross caught 





hfeb! vat bib ‘erleks 
pinch ‘og’ the’é éar, bu / 
unpunished. ' 

As for Alice ‘Adame, ahe ‘could “not have 
worn amore sunny, face if she bad received 
the prize herself, and she kept squeezing: 
Nannie’s haud-under the seat, to show-her 
joy at the turn’ affairs had taken. |: 

After school: was.over Anna‘aud Jeuny 
walked away trying to look indifferent, 
and Anna was heard to say—‘‘ O well!' I’m 
eure J didn’t want the book. We've got a 
great deal nicer copy of Whittler than that 
at home, and. I shouldn't have known 
what to do with it. I suppose Nannie 
George never owned such a book before.’ 

To Nannie her prize was ladeed | a prize 
in more ways than | one,.and she has read 
ita Pages many times over. ‘Sluice the day 
whet she wou it shé has’ made new and 
kind friends, and: she ie now the petted 
adopted child in a wealthy family. But 
she and Alice Adams are as fast friends‘ 
as ever, ; 
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THE RIVAL MATES. 
A Tale of the Sea and Shore. 


BY FRED STINSON. 


WILL Waitt and Bill Black belonged to 
the same town, a quiet little country-place 
in the northern part of New York State. 
Will was a handsome fair-haired and blue- 
eyed young fellow, about one-and-twenty, 
a great favorite with the girls, not only on 
account of his good looks, but also for his 
good-natura and merry ways. Black was 
also a very handsome man, of a very dark 
complexion, and black curly hair. He was 
about twenty-six years old, and very taci- 
turn, unless excited; and if made angry, 
his features assumed a satanical expres- 
sion that was anything but pleasant to look 
upon. In fact, he was a man more ad- 
mired for his figure and face than for his 
social qualities. He was a thorough sea- 
man, and at the time of which I write 
he held the position of second mate on 
board the Al half-clipper ship Ina, com- 
manded by Captain Nathaniel Coftin, who, 
of course, as his name implied, belonged 
to Nantucket. 

Will White was also a sailor, and was 
now, for the first time, enjoying the pleas- 
ures and responsibilities of authority as 
third officer of the Ina, he having made 
one voyage previous in her before the 
mast, when Black was third mate. 

The ship was lying in New York, loading 
ageneral cargo for Valparaiso, from whence 
she was chartered to return with a cargo 
of copper oar. 

Now, both our sailor boya were anxious 
to go home before sailing, and air their 
newly-acquired honors, and spend a few 
dollars of their advance in their native 
village. So, they each obtained a week's 
liberty, one to follow the other; and Mr. 
Black availed himself of the privilege first, 
and departed for Ambleside, with a deter- 
mination to see what effect his promotion 
and manly appearance would have on the 
belle uf the village, pretty Alice Ware. 
Captain James Ware, lier father, was the 
richest man in the place, and a retired 
shipmaster. He was very well aware of 
William Black's ‘disposition towards his 
daughter, and he rather favored his suit, 


for Black had made his firat voyage with 
the old man, and had pleased him by his 
smartness; and the old gentleman. often 
remarked that there was the making of a 
smart shipmaster in Bill Black, and that 
seemed to him the acme of all human great- 
ness. However, as usual, the maiden was 
not of the same opinion of her father, and 
she fayored White rather more than Bill 
Black; though up to this time she had 
thought it advisable to keep two strings to, 
her bow, and had alternately smiled on 
oneand then on the other. I think, though, 
Master Will got the largest share of smiles. 
In fact, like all acknowledged belles, she 
was a coquette, and thus, you see, Messrs. 
White and Black were rivals. When the 
least favored suitor returned from his na- 
tive place, his face appeared more saturnine 
than usual; but this did not elicit any re- 
marks from White, as he was unaware of 
his rival’s penchant for Alice. Black was 
equally ignorant of Will's attachment in 
that quarter, for neither of them had been 
home at the same time, thus giving the fair 
Alice a chance to enjoy her passion for 
flirtation to its fullest extent. 

The few questions that White asked 
Black about the people at home were very 
briefly answered, and Will started, not very 


~ much enlightened as to how things were in 


his native village, from which he had been 
gone a year. He was determined, however, 
to try his luck, and see if he could win the 
belle of Ambleside. He had wooed her 
ever since they wore pinafores, and went 
to school together. 

Fortune favored the brave, aud when the 
time came for Will to leave Ambleside and 
join his ship, Alice rejoiced in a new ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand, and he 
was happy in the possession of a lock of 
brown hair and a tintype—the photograph 
she had been saving for him having niyste- 
riously disappeared out of her album the 
week before. = 

The old captain was duly notified of his 
danghter’s choice; and though he favored 


the rejected lover, he did not object strongly 
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to the accepted ‘one, for..he doted too 
much on hfs daughter (his only child) to 


cross her in anything. So, with a wish. 


that it had been Bill Black instead of 
Will White, he ceased to think of it any 
more, and let things take their course. 

The fortunate lover returned to his ves- 
sel, and when her topsails were sheeted 
home there was not a more cheerful voice 
ora lighter heart among the twenty-eight 
souls who composed the crew of the Ina, 
than Will White’s. He was aware of 
Black’s rejection, for Miss Alice, witha 
woman’s vanity, had informed him of it 
after she had consented to make him 
happy. 

Ninety-six days after leaving New York 
the Ina came to anchor in the harbor of 
‘Valparaiso. During the passage neither of 
the mates spoke about their love affairs, 
and Black was ignorant of his rival’s suc- 
cess where he had failed. 

One Sunday, jast before leaving on the 
homeward passage, a friend of Black’s, the 
mate of a vessel just arrived in port, came 
on board to see him. White was seated 
on a caval, on the starboard side, right op- 
posite the window of the second mate’s 
room, reading a book. Any loud talk 
that might occur inside the room he could 
hear distinctly, as he was to leeward, and 
the draft through the open door of the 
room biew directly out of the window. 

The second mate and _ his visitor were in 
the room, and from the peculiar gurgling 
sound and clicking of glasses, it is to be. 
supposed that the two were enjoying them- 
selves. After a while, Black, sailor-like, 
commenced to show his friend his treas- 
ures; such as his revolver, his books, and 
among other things, his photograph album, 
which was a ponderous affair that he had 
bought at some cheap John’s auction, and 
which he kept in sundry folds of old can- 
vas, and called itreal morocco. His friend 
went through the book, commenting on. the. 
different pictures in a. very lively strain. 
Some he knew, and some he did not, and 
those with whom he was unacquainted he 
asked, Yankee-like, all sorts of possible 
questions about.. At last he came to one 
that excited his. curiosity, for it was turned 
face in. aa. 

“Well, w who is this »” he. asked: s “Your 
girl, I bet a dollar;. and ehe’s.so homely 
that you darsn’t show her face, and.50 you 
keep It turned in.” 


This floated through the window to Will, 
for he, t00, in looking through the second 
mate’s album, had noticed this picture, 
turned face in,. but had never spoken of it, 
and he was now anxious to hear what 
reply would be made to the friend’s insin- 
uation. 

“Yes, she used to be a girl of mine,” re- 
plied Black. ‘But let me take it out and 
show you. You wont talk much about 
homeliness when you see the face, I reck- - 
on. There, what do you think of it now?” 
And in a triumphant manner he threw the. 
picture he had taken from the album be- 
fore his friend. 

“By George?’ was the exclamation; 
* she is handsome, and no mistake. Where 
did you run afoul of her?” 

“0, she’s a little wench I met when I 
was home up country. She got quite gone 
onme. She gave me a lot of little keep- 
sakes, and this picture; and I think. she 
wonld bave insisted on giving me herself,. 
but I got sick of it ina couple of weeks, 
and cleared out. Her name was Ware— 
Alice Ware. You know her father, Cap- 
tain Jim Ware?” 

The second mate made this speech in 
quite a nonchalant manner, little thinking 
that there was a second listener to his in- 
sulting remarks and atrocious lic. - 

Will’s first impulse was to go into the 
speaker's room and demand a retraction of 
his words, and take possession of the pic- 
ture; but on second thought, he concluded 
to remain quiet until the visitor had de- 
parted. So he spent the interim walking 
up and down the deck, fuming and fret- 
ting, and growing more wrathful every mo- 
ment. At last the visitor took his depart- 
ure; and when Black returned from seeing 
him off at the gangway, he found the third 
mate in his room, looking as dark asa: 
thunder-cloud. It did not take the enraged 
lover long to come at the business in hand. 
Black had hardly got over the threshold of 
the door when Will commenced: ... 

. * Bili Black, I overheard what you nid 
to your friend about-Alice Ware! Now, I 
tell you it’s an infernal lie, all of it; and 
unless you take it sll back, I shall inform 
him of it, and tell him.how you Bvt posses- 
sion of that picture.” vat 
. “Well, how. did I.get, possession o of. that 
picture?” said Black. - : A 
* Yon stole it,” was the, answer. de 
If I did, is that any of your buses e” 
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questioned Black, growing 4 little, wrathy - 
himself. : 

“If you don’t give it to me inside ofa 
minute, you'll’ ‘find Pll make it some of my 
business,” was the warlike answer. ‘That 
picture was intended for me, and I, for the 
last time, demand it of you, with an apol- 
ogy for what you said about the original.’ 

It seemed to finsh through the second 
mate’s brain that his rival stood before 
him, and he proceeded at once to prove 
whether he was right or not. 

** 8o,”? he sneered, ‘it was for you Alice 
Ware gave me the sack; and now you want 
her picture. Prove me first your right to 
it, and then perhaps { may give it to 
you.”” 

Instantly White put his hand into his 
pocket, and drew from it Alice’s last letter. 
He then read enough from it to prove that 
he was engaged to her, and had a right in 
demanding her picture and protecting her 
name from insult; also proving to Black 
that his suspicions were correct. But this 
only served to irritate him more, and in- 
stead of giving White the picture, he shook. 
it in his face, saying: : 

“You are engaged, are you? Well, 
when you get your wife, you may have the 
picture, and not before; and Til try my 
best to bar you from both.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
White had ‘snatched the picture from his 
hand, and stowed it away in his pocket, 
exclaiming, as he did so: 


“You'll-have to be smarter than that, - 


Bill Black, to bar me from anything that I 
set out for.’’ 

Black's reply to this was a well-directed 
blow at his rival’s head with the leaded- 
bottom stateroom lamp that stood on his 
desk. White dodged the missile, and’ re- 
turned the compliment with interest, bring- 
ing his left hand in contact with his oppo- 
nent’s face with such force aa to make that 
member strike againat the bunk-board in a 
very savage manner. Black was not long 
in recovering, however, and then they went 
at it hammer and tongs. They were pretty 
evenly matched in size and weight, and for 
a short time it was nobody’s fight, and they 
went round the small space they had in the 
stateroom very lively, falling over chests, 
ripping down desk, bursting out bunk- 
boards, and demolishing everything that 
they ran against in the conflict.” At last 
the superlor wind and strength of White— 


as yet unimpaired by any dissipation—be- 
gan to ‘tell; and when the’ captain: and. 
mate, who had been informed of the fracas 
by the steward, arrived ‘on the’ scene, our 
hero had his opponent on the floor of the 
stateroom, aud was pummelling him to.his 
heart’s content. It was with difficulty that 
they dragged him off and released Black 
from his clutches. 

The vanquished man did not leave his 
stateroom for over a week, and even then 
he showed signs of a severe handling. 
Will kept the picture, and the cause of the 
quarre] was never alluded to afterwards. ° 

Not long after this they started on their 
homeward passage, and nothing of any coit- 
sequence occurred until in about 358 south 
latitude, just about off the mouth of the 
river Plata, when they encountered a very 
heavy pampero. It was about four bulls in” 
the middle watch when it commenced, and 
all hands were called to cloge-reef ‘the top- 
sails and furl the courses, all the lighter 
sails having been taken in before. As soon 
as the topsails were clewed down, and the 
foresail and mainsail hauled up, the crew 
went aloft’ to the foretopsail, and com- 
menced to reef, the sécond -mate in the 
bunt, and the third mate’ at the weather- 
earing. After they had -taken the. first 
reef in—they were taking them in separate, 
instead of two reefs in one—White, who, 
as I sald before, was on the weather-yard- 
arm, sang out for a fresh reef-earing, as. 
he found that the one he had sent up just 
before dark, be having apprehended a 
reeling match, had disappeared, probably 
chafed off. It was but a few seconds after 
he sang out when a man slid down the lift 
and handed him a spare éaring, and then 
stepped on the foot-rope alongside of him, 
and commenced to help him pass the earing, 
and pick up the dog’s-ear of the sail. He 
did not pay any attention as to who the 
man was, and it was so dark that, without 
a very close scrutiny, it would be impossible 
to tell. He succeeded in getting the earing 
rove, and the bight passed around his body, 
so as to give him a better purchase, and 
commenced hauling out to windward. He 
had got-the reef cringle hauled pretty well 
out, and was lying back for.a last pull, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the second 
mate shout from the bunt to make fast to 
windward, when he heard the oepecisn 
voice close to him, hissing: 

“Try the South Atlantic Gea chaiige, 
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Tt is the quickest road to heaven, gad ry 
long way from Allcs Ware. " 

At the same time ‘that these words were 
betng spoken there was the flash of'a kiilfe, 
and our hero,felt the éaring ‘on which he’ 
was pulling back glve way, and then a 
stinging sensation in his breast, and the 
next moment he was struggling in the wa- 
ter. , , The cry of man overboard imme-. 
diately. resounded, above the roar of the’ 
wind, and .such floatable articles as were, 
knocking ‘round ‘deck wera at once flung 
over the aide, in hopes that some ‘of’ them’ 
might strike within reach of the suffering 
man. The yards were braced. up, dharp, 
and. ‘the ship was brought up to the wind. 
and hove-to as quickly as possible,.and the: 
men were mustered, to find out who it was 
had fallen oyer. The second mate supplied 
the information. without any trouble, and. 
informed the captain that White must have. 
rove the earing in such a manner that a 
strain pulled it right out of the cringle, for 
there was no part of it to be found; and 
therefore White must have held on to it 
when he fell, and taken it over with him. 

Any suspicion that the captain might. 
have had of Biack’s participation in the ac- 
cident was immediately expelled by his. 
offering to goin the boat in search for his, 
brother officer. This proffer was at once 
accepted, and calling for volunteers to ac-. 
company him, - ‘and selecting four, prepara-. 
tions began to. launch one of the quarter-" 
boats, All this did not occupy ‘one-half. 
the time it takes to tell it in, but before the 
davit-guys could be cut and the boat swung 
outboard, the long-expected pampero struck 
the ship aback, and,in a few moments she 
was a dismantled hulk, lying on her beam- 
ends in the trough of the sea, thrown 
wheresoever the waves would. 

We will now leave the yessel to the mercy 
of the storm, aud return to the victim of 
Black’s revenge, and see how he “fared. 
When he first arose to the surface, after his" 
fall, with the second mate’s ‘words still’ 
ringing in his ears, and the gleam of the, 
knife still in his. vision, he saw the huge | 
hull of the ship gliding by, and a couple of 
objects thrown from her atrack the water | 
close to him. .The_ nearest, which he- 
caught at, proved to be the smal} lazerette | 
hatch, and the other, which soon "washed | 
near enough for hhim..to secure, ‘was 
of the'stern.life-buoys: that had. been, cut 
adrift by the man at the wheel. Thus far-| 









nished ‘with something, to float ‘him, our 
hero felt as comfor le as any man could, 
be under the circu 5 Was, 





ces. “While he Was, 
trying to sécure the’ buoy ‘and ‘hatch 
gether with the’ ‘end of the. earing which ho 
held when he fell, the other ‘piece, which’ 
Black had unrove out of the “eringlé ‘and. 
thrown’ ‘overboard, to hide the only evi- 
dence of his crime, floated on to the hatch 
alongside of him; and with this he man-, 
aged to, fasten’ himself” pretty speurely’ | to ‘ 
both his’ supports. ‘Not antil thle waa 
effected, and he had a moment for reflee-, 
tion, did he think of the wound in bis, 
breast; and then he perceived, for the. first 
time, the knife aticking in his oilskin jacket 
which he had on (it was raining fiercely); 
and drawing It out, he recognized it a8 ope 
belonging t6. the secohd mate, ‘port, of 
hunting-knife or small bowie. ‘He secured. 
itin his belt, and on examination, found, 
the woud to be slight; and the only pain 
that he suffered from it was when a sea 
would dash over him and the salt water 
would reach it. 

It'was but a short time after. he got se 
cured when the pampero, .broke in all its. 
fury; and for three houtghe thought every 
moment might be his last” “Huge waves 
would rise and break over, pli, and: ‘he’ 
would arise from this. involantary baptism, 
half drowned. If his frail craft had. gues, 
been swept, from ‘under. him, there would, 
have been no occasion for going further eR: 
with this story; but fortune fayored Pisa 
and by daylight the sea had gone | down 
considerably. “He felt comparatively. “8 °, 
then, for he knew he was in the track 0: of, 
vessels bound south round Cape Horn, anc 
also those bound north, or to-the Rio de ia. 
Plata. 

The sun, was not very high, when 9 on the. 
distant horizon he espied a colamn of 







he watched it intently. In a short. time he 

could-see plainly that it. was nearing Bini 
and in two hours he was safely, landed 0 

the deck of the steamship Cotopaxi, fi 

ship of the Brazilian navy, bound to ‘ante, 

Video, to blockade, that port until it was 

captured, by, the land. forces, or Uraguay,, 
conceded to the demands of Don Pedro. the, 
aperor of the Braglle, i, juin 
will was, very thankful for, his, delivery, ; 








. from the jaws of death, and very ‘gratefyl 
” tohia rescners, bat hia ardor ¥ was 
damped when arriving at Mente 


anes aa 
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requesting to be put on board an American. 
vessel there, he was coolly informed that 
he belonged to the Brazilian navy, and. 
that he was assigned the position of a quar- 
ter-master, and if he made any disturbance 
or refused duty, he would be disrated and 
otherwise punished. He saw that argu- 
ment or resistance was of no use, so he 
quietly took up his line of duties, and men- 
tally resolved to desert upon the firat oppor- 
tunity. Two or three days after he had ar- 
rived in Monte Video, another, war yeasel 
came in and her captain reported that they 
had picked up a boat bottom up, anda 
quarter-board, and ‘other things that, indi- 
cated the foundering of a ship called the 
Ina. When White heard this, he had rea- 
son to say, “ It is all for the best.” 

‘We will now skipover a space of two 
anda half years, during which time our 
hero had made several attempts to escape, 
but had succeeded in none, and finally had 

iven up the idea, and contented himself 
as best be could, and had risen to the rank 
of sécond lieutenant. This was no uncom- 
mon occurrence, for the Brazilian navy was 
dreadfully in want of good officers, and 
more than two-thirds were English and 
Americans, attracted by the large pay and 
easy times. 

Will bad written home a dozen times, 
but he never had received any answer to 

{Ip letters, and he consequently got tired 
of writing. The reason of his not receiy- 
ing any reply was simple enough; the gov- 
ertiiment never allowed any letters to be 
thpwarded without first opening them; and 

en there was ao much in’ his ridiculing 
Aird fighting qualities and government, 

Wé the ‘official whose duty it was to con- 
duct this espionage on the foreign officers 
tore his letters up with rage. 

“Yn two years and a half from the time of 
White's compulsory enrollment under the 
Brazilian flag, Monte Video surrendered by 
having a traitor inside the city who unlocked 
thé gates; and there being no more fight- 


ing to do the navy was reduced, and agreat’ 


many of the officers were discharged, and 
among them our friend. 


With hia pockets very well lined with! 


doubloons and milreas, he started home- 
ward in a coffee trader bound for Baltimore, 


and determined ‘not'to write of his coming 


out’ of ‘spite for. their not answerlng his 


folks, for he had none except an aunt who, 
lad brought him ‘up as close as, possible, 
and shipped him uff to sea as'soon as she’ 
could.. ‘His principal thoughts were about 
his betrothed, speculating as to whether 
she had broken her vow to him, and all 
such things as long-absent lovers will think 
about. 

In thirty days after leaving Rio Janeiro. 
he arrived in Baltimore, and from there 
took the firat train for New York, and 
thence home, Arriving there he frightened 
his aunt into hysterics, for she had believed 
him dead for two and a half yéara. When 
she sufficiently recovered, he learned from 
lier news that made his blood boil. Bil 
Black was that evening at seven o’clock to 
be married to his promised wife, Alice 
Ware, who believed him dead at the bottom 
of the sea. The match had been brought 
about mainly by her father, who had used 
his influence and procured Black a ship; 
and he was now Captain William Black, 
and was going to take his bride with him to 
sea. It appeared that when the Ina was 
thrown on her beam- ends, Black, the cap- 
tain and several men were on the after- 
house deck, and the mizzen-mast breaking 
in the cabin, took the top of the house off 
and floated clear of the sinking ship with’ 
the men on it. They remained in this pre- 
dicament until the evening of the next day, 
when a homeward bound barque picked 
them ‘up-and carried them into Philadel — 
phia, On his arrival home Black had told 
the story of White’s loss, and also about his 
offer to go after him and what it resulted 
in, all of which was duly endorsed by Cap-- 
tain Coffin. ‘This story and the non-arrival 
of’ letters of course settled it without a 
doubt in the minds of everybody; ‘and 
White's return now looked very much like 
the sea giving up its dead. . 

To be married at seven o'clock; it was 
now half past six. Where was she to be 
niarrfed? At lier father’s: house. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, and then he asked himself 
the question could he doit? Yes! Should 
he do it? “Yes! And he started to put his 
purpose into execution. ‘In a twinkling he 
had his chest, which had been brought up. 
from the depot, open, and taking several 
articles’ therefrom, he ‘put them in his 
pocket and bounded out, shaping 4 course 
for Captain ‘Ware’s house; It was over two 
miles, ‘and he had ‘about twenty five min- - 


: utes to ‘do, it fn, but he felt confident tirat: 


on ba 
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by ruaning all the way-hé could accom- 
plish it. 

- A lovely-looking bride was Alice Wire, 
‘as she stood up in her father’s parlor to be 
wedded to a man she loved not; lovely- 
fooking, with an air of indifference and 
half defiance. 


Between her father (she had. no mother 


‘to take her part) and the indefatigable 
Black, they had worried her intoit. Her 
father had constantly dinned it into her 
éars for two years; not harshly, so that she 
could find heart to rebel, but. quietly and 
insinuatingly loading her with presents and 
supplying her every wish; dwelling fre- 
quently on the nobleness of Black’s conduct 
in offering to go to the rescue of his rival. 
Atid then the lover, whenever he was at 
home—and he contrived to go short voyages 
and be at home a great deal—assiduously 
paying her every attention possible, and 
«obeying her every look or word with the 
docility of a faithful dog, inwardly cursing 
himself for his folly, and impatient for the 
day that would unite them, and he be 
master. 

The bridegroom, as he stood before the 
man of God with the bride, never looked 
to better advantage. His dark and usually 
gloomy countenance was lighted up with a 
triumphant smile, atid his dress was as 
near perfection as a New York tailor could 
make it, 

The bride was elegantly dressed, and 
wore some costly jewels, for the old captain 
was quite wealthy, and nothing pleased, him 
80 much as to have it, show on the person 
of his daughter. One small ornament she 
wore that came ngither from the father nor 
bridegroom. They had-both objected. to it, 
but without avail, for she was determined 
1o wear it, and as usual woman’s obstindcy 
prevailed. It was asmall gold anchor with 
a blue ribbon tied in the ring, and on the 


stock. and shank was engraved “ From. Will. 


to Alice,” and a date abont three years old; 
and opposite to ‘‘ Will” on the stock was 
“ Lost at’ sea, lat. 85 deg. 5 min. S., lon. 
50 deg. 12 min., with the day and date. 
The marriage ceremony which was of the 
Episcopal form, had just commenced; the 
clergyman had asked the usual question, 
“if any man can show just cause why these 
two may not lawfully be joined together, 
ete.,”? and was about proceeding with the 
service, when the door was burst open and 
a voice cried, “Hold on! I can show just 


‘cause and suffidient »’ and stepping bétWweén 
the bride and groom, he turned around, face 
to the company, and they saw Will White, 
as one risen from thé dead. In an instant 
all) was confusion. The bride fainted in 
her father’s arms, and the groom stood 
white and speechless with terror. At length 
he found voice to say, “ will White, and 
alive?” 

*¢ Yes, and alive, no thanks to you:”’ 

Reassured that it was White and no su- 
pernatural visitor, Black began to regain 
his courage, and demanded that the cere- 
mony should go on. 

“TI forbid it!’ said White. 

“By what right?” angrily demanded the 
bridegroom. 

“Come with me a moment, and I #ill 
tell you. Captain Ware, will you accom- 
pany us?” , 

The captain who had delivered his dangh- 
terinto the hands of some of the ladies 
present, acquiesced, and the three went 
together out on the lawn in front of, the 
house. 

The first to speak was White. “Captain 
Ware,” said he, “ you have heard the story 
how I fel] off the Ina’s fore-topsail-yardarm 
and was supposed to have been drowiied. ? 

“a Yes p 

“ Well,” continued White, “you Meiird 
an infernal He. Look, do you know what 
that is?” and he produced something from 
his pocket. 

*‘ Know what it is?” said the old man. 
“T knew the use of it long before you were 
born. It is the pieces of a ‘reef-earing.” 

“Does it look like a rope that would asi 
ly part?” questioned White. 

“T should say not,” answered the ‘cap- 
tain, afier examining the rope closely.’ “I 
should say that it had been cut, though it 
looks somewhat frayed.” 

“6 And it was cut, and. by the man next 
to me on the yardarm; do you know who 
that was?” 

The old man looked intently at Black 
and bowed his head. 

“Ttisa lie,” cried the accused. . “You 
rove it some bungling way so that it unrove 
with the strain, and you've cut it yourself 
to get up this story and ruin me.” 

“IfI rove it so buuglingly, I deserve 
drowning. But if that is not sufficient evi- 
dence look atthis. You were afraid that I 
might escape a watery grave, 60 you gave” 
me this to make your work more complete. 

e 
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And here’s the mark you Jeft; can you deny 
that, or that this knife is yours?” Saying 
this, White handed the old captain the 
knife, and throwing back his shirt and 
vest, showed a scar on his left breast some 
three inches long. ‘* Now,” he said, ad- 
dressing the culprit, who was shaking with 
rage and fear at these unexpected evidences 
of his guilt, ‘I will give you until to-mor- 
row morning to leave this town forever; If 
not, to-morrow night you will sleep in the 
county jail. Whatdo you say? Will you 
go or stay ?” 

Captain William Black said not a word, 
but turned down the pathway tnat !ed-to 
the public road, and the village of Amble- 
side knew him no more. 

People wondered why he left the town 80 
suddenly and mysterlously, but White and 
the captain kept their own counsel, and ho 


one else but Mrs. Alice White ever heard! 
the story. om 

The little gold anchor has another inserlp- 
tion on itnow under the one “ Lost at sca.’” 
It reads “Found at Ambleside,” with the 
day and date of hisreturn. Captain White: 
took the ship intended for Captain Black, 
and for many years prospered as a ship- 
master. When Captain James Ware was 
laid away to rest alongside of his beloved 
wife, his grandson James Ware White, aged 
twelve, was left sole heir to all the property, 
and this young gentleman declares that as 
soon as he is old enough he will give half 
of it to his little sister Alice, and half to 
his mother, and then go to sea like his 
father and earn a lot for himself; and his 
mother says, kissing him, ‘‘ God bless the 
boy?’ And Captain Will with little Alice- 
in his arms responds *‘ Amen.” 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


BY GUSSIE M. WHITMAN. 


“ GEORGIE, do stop that tiresome prac- 
tising! Iam completely out of sorts this 
afternoon, 80 you must put that new song 
aside, and do your prettiest to restore me 
to good humor!” 

Georgina Truman whirled herself round 
on the music stool, and gave her disconso- 
late sister Christine a stare of perfect as- 
tonishment; at which unsympathetic ac- 
tion Miss Christine flung herself upon the 
sofa, and endeavored to shed a few tears. 

Georgie laughed lightly, seemingly, re- 
gardless of her sister’s real or fancied 
grief, 

“SWell, indeed, if this isn’t the very es- 
sence of sentimentalism! A fair young 
damsel en dishabille in a dainty white 
wrapper, hair all unbound, falling over 
her slender shoulders, throwing herself in 
an agony of tears upon a sofa, and all be- 
cause after said young lady has been at- 
tempting to make an indelible impression 
upon the heart of a certain young and dis- 
tinguished physician, he has evinced an 
utter disregard of all her aforesaid endeav- 
ora, and posicively will not call!’ And 
Georgie’s plump little form shook with 
merriment. 

At these words Christine rose frem her 
reclining position, and exclaiming, ‘ You 
know it is no such thing; and really, sis- 
ter, you are very unkind!’ walked to the 
door, with an air intended to show that her 
dignity had received a mortal wound. 

Georgie jumped—she scarcely ever 
walked—to her sister’s side, and wound her 
arms about her neck, 

‘¢Now, Chrissy darling, don’t look so tere 
ribly offended! You know I was only 
teasing you. How could I help it, when I 
knew just what ailed you? You know 
yourself it’s so, now don’t you?” peeping, 
with her merry eyes of clear brown, into 
Christine’s tearful ones of the same shade. 

0,” she answered, flushing faintly, ‘I 
just feel sort of done up, if yeu can under- 
stand me. Mamma has been giving me 
one of her lectures, and papa will not give 
me the money I want for my dress, and— 
and it ia provoking, and’ Pd as lief you 


should know itas not, that Dr, Farwell has 


‘not called, when we have invited him here, 


and showed him every possible attention. 
I wouldn’t care so much about it if I didn’t 
feel sure I knew the reason. Don’t you 
think Florrie Wyman artful, Georgie? that 
demure little pink-and-white creature, with 
such light blue eyes! Just to think of his 
being so attentive to her’ I can’t under- 
stand why every stranger is so attracted 
towards her, when we Icok and act just as 
well as ske!’? Christine drew up her tall 
slender form, and flung back her hair with 
a haughty toss of her head. 

“Why, Florrie’s a splendid girl! Idon’t 
wonder Dr, Farwell was charmed with her. 
For pity’s sake, don’t get jealous, Chris! 
Now rumor saith the doctor is engaged toa 
young lady in his native country; so even 
if Florrie did not engross all his attentions, 
it would be of no use for you to try and 
make aconquest. Chris Truman!’ Geor- 
gie screamed, “ he’s coming now.” 

“Christine! Georgie!” cried a shrill 
voice from the dining-reom, ‘‘ Dr. Farwell 
is coming, and you must be ready to re- 
ceive him. I’m coming in when I get 
ready. Look your best, Christine.” 

Georgie sat down convulsed with laugh- 
ter. Christine, glowing like a rese, was 
flying up stairs two steps ata time, and the 
doctor was at the gate. Geergie glanced 
at the large mirror over the mantel, and 
decided to stand her ground in her white 
pique and blue basque. She gave her short 
wavy black hair a bit of a fling back from 
her low white forehead, and ran to answer 
the doctor’s rap with a very determined 
mouth, while her eyes were fairly twink- 
ling. She ushered him into the drawing- 
room, talked and laughed, played and sang, 
and did her utmost to make the time fly 
quickly while those elaborate toilets were 
baing made. 

Mrs. Truman entered soon, tall, slim and 
talkative. She wore a gay poplin, a lace 
cape over her shoulders, and a point lace 
collar, fastened with @ diamond pin—an 
heirloom—which flashed as she crossed 
the room to greet her visitor. A rather 
odd woman, her neighbors said, always 
complaining of nervousness, and grieving 
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over her lot and her trials. If anything 
oecurred to ruffle her by no means saintly 
temper, she evinced her displeasure by re- 
tiring to the seclusion of ‘her own room, 
where she sulked for a fortnight or 90, ac- 
cerding to the extent of the offence. Her 
husband, poor man, often recived her ner- 
vous harangues and tantalizing speeches 
on such occasions, always bearing them so 
patiently that, really, it was wonderful 
how he could be possessed of so much en- 
durance. She could be all politeness and 
smiles when she chose, if she was queer 
and disagreeable at times; and Dr. Far- 
well was being pleasantly entertained by 
motber apd daughter, when the graceful 
Christine made her appearance, with hair 
arranged a-la-mode, and dress elegant and 
stylish. She performed her most brilliant 
waltzes and polkas, and held her head 
most loftily, and gave the doctor melting 
glances out of her brown orbs, and talked 
and smiled, and showed her white teeth 
most delightfully, yet felt secretly cha- 
griued to think the handsome gentleman 
took it all so coolly, and sat as if reading 
her with his sharp bluish-gray eyes. Geor- 
gie was longing to get by herself and have 
a good laugh, they did look and act sol 

“Dr. Farwell, you perceive I was right 
when I told you my sister was the chief 
musician,” said she, while Christine’s 
taper fingers flew over the keys. “7) can 
only play a few simple songs by ear. I 
never can go through the tedious routine 
of learning to play scientifically!” 

“I am fond of those songs you were 
singing as well as of brilliant performances, 
Miss Truman. Your friend Miss Wyman 
improvises charming little accompani- 
mepts, does she not?’ 

Georgie’s eyes beamed. 

‘Yes, she really does; and she sings 

’ sweet pathetic little pieces just like her 
deur little self!’ she said, with enthusiasm. 

The docter’s biue eyes met Georgie’a 
with a glance which told of his perfect 
agreement with her in her opinion of Miss 
Wyman. 

Christine heard it at the piano, and gave 
her head a haughtier toss, and flourished 
her fingers more airily still; and when the 
doctor had gone, .and the sisters “were 
alone, she. said, with vexation in voice, 
took and manner: | 

“Its too bad, Georgie! I believe he’s 
desperately in love with Florrie Wyman, 


aod mamma will be so vexed if he should 
marry her! I’m sure, she’s as plain as can 
be, now isn’t she?” 

“Why, I don’t think she is, But you 
know we have never agreed on that sub- 
ject. I think she’s a charming little girl; 
and if I didn’t know you were set on mak- 
ing & conquest, I'd do anything to influ- 
ence him in Florrte’s favor.” 

O yes! as if you hadn’t begun already! 
Ido wish you wouldn’t speak to him, or 
any one, of her when I am present, I 
really don’t like it. I can’t help it if ‘it is 
selfish P? 

“ How foolish, sister, for you to feel so! 
If he should love Florrie he never would 
have you, and there are others in the 
world beside him. I don’t think he’s any- 
thing extraordinary, I’m sure. Did you 
ever see such a bushy head as he has??? 

Christine’s face was crimson, and her 
eyes Hashed as she replied: 

“TJ liked Dr. Farwell the first time I saw 
him, and I don’t think he is altogether in- 
different to me; and I must improve this 
opportunity of getting a husband, to please 
mamma, if nothing else.. As for the fact 
of there being other young gentlemen in 
Merton, or anywhere, I don’t care to marry 
anybody who comes along—any of these 
little, beardiess, insignificant fellows that 
walk our streets! You might!” 

Georgie colored, und answered playfully: 

“*T don’t care a pin for what you say or 
mean, Christine. I think Guy Newton is 
just.as good and lovable as Dr. Farwell, if 
he isn’t as tall and as handsome. He has 
not a head like a mop, anyway! Why do 
you not buy him a dozen botties or so of 
hair-dressing, Chris?” 

“Stop your nonsense, Georgie! You 
know mamma never will be willing for you 
to have Guy, neither will papa; so you may 
as well give him up.” 

“That's what I wont do!’ rejoined de- 
termined Georgie. 

Dr. Farwell, the young physician who 
was an object of so much interest to Migs, 
Christine, had come that summer to the 
busy Little town of Danbury, about two 
miles from tbe village of Merton, where 
Mr. Truman resided. He had just gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh, and, with a clerical, 
friend of his, was travelling in search of a 
suitable place in which to practise his pro- 
fession. Danbury seemed to be just the 
Place, and he had resolved to establish 
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himself there. He had become acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Truman at a social 
gathering, and had been invited to take tea 
at their residence, before any one else in 
Merton had taken the trouble to invite 
him; so the Trumans considered him al- 
most as their own eapecial property. If 
Mrs. Truman had nervous headache, or 
little Miss Jane a sore finger, or the wee 
Kate a sealded hand, recourse was had at 
once to Dr, Farwell for remedies, or a pro- 
fessional visit. So, after our hero’s call at 
the paternal residence, he found himself a 
sort of indispensable requisite to the fam- 
ily. The eldest scion of the house of Tru- 
man had long been prepossessed in favor of 
the medical profession; so here was a fine 
opening, Dr. Farwell offered to give the 
youth private instruction at his office in 
Danbury, so that after a year he would be 
able to enter college. Everything seemed 
favorable for Christine’s hopes; the fair 
winds of fortune and maternal and pater- 
nal influence seemed likely to waft the 
maiden on to the glorious haven of matri- 
mony; 80 she thought to herself. Alas for 
human expectations! 

The sweet little Florrie Wyman, who 
was such a bone of contention between the 
sisters, was a young lady residing with a 
maiden aunt at some distance from their 
home. This good aunt, when the bustling 
season of middle life had gone, and age 
came quietly ov, had wearied of living 
alone in her snug little dwelling, with its 
well-stocked shop and trim garden behind; 
so she went in search of some one to cheer 
her declining days, and found that one in 
the person of her niece Florrie, whose 
pleasant country home was thirty miles 
distant. At the time my story commences 
she had been with her for seven years, 
tending the store, helping Aunt Charity 
make currant jelly and plum preserves, 
washing, scrubbing, ironing, starching and 
sewing, singing cheerily all the while, as if 
she had not left her dear old home in the 
country, where were her parents, and 
brothers and only sister, to live with an old 
lady, who, with all her kindness and good- 
ness of heart, had also many peculiarities 
such a3 belong to a certain age of female 
existence in the state of single blessedness, 
and which pecullarities often’ made Fior- 
rie’s life wearisome, and made the tears 
come to her sweet blue eyes. She liad met 
Dr. Farwell at a friend’s house in Danbury, 


where the Trumans had made his acquaint- 
ance, and had noticed his preference for 
her society; but in her simple guileless 
heart she never thought of falling in love 
with the handsome doctor, especially while 
Christine Truman was giving her such 
glances out of her large brown flashing 
eyes, as if she would annihilate her. 

She went on with her household duties, 
and tried to please Aunt Charity as well as 
she possibly could, and resolved not to put 
herself in the way to receive Dr. Farwell’s 
attentions at any time, that she might not 
incur the wrath of Miss Truman. She saw 
him quite often at church, sitting in Mr. 
Truman's pew with papa and tall mamma 
Truman, white-baired Charlie Truman, the 
young follower of St. Esculapius, and the 
Misses Truman, all radiant in their Sunday 
attire, and smiles like sunshine. Some- 
times the doctor’s eye turned to the pew 
where sat the lovely girl, with her white 
hat shading her fair brow, and her blue 
eyes would suddenly meet his, and the 
sweet rose-bloom would tinge the delicate 
fairness of the rounded cheek, and the 
witching orbs would drop beneath his ad- 
miring gaze. OChristine! if you had seen 
it all you would have read the death war- 
rant of your fond aspirations then and 
there, 

Winter came with snow-wreaths, and ice- 
chains, and chilling storm-winds, and the 
worthy doctor still continued to practise at 
Danbury. He seemed to be a general fa- 
yorite with the inhabitants of the town 
and the regions round-aboat, and altogether 
his affairs were in a very flourishing con- 
dition. Young Charles Truman was mak- 
ing remarkable ‘progress in’ his studies, 
and Christine thought she was doing the 
same in gaining: the doctor's affections. 
He came so often to see them, and was 80 
sociable, und agreeable, and kind! Mam- ~ 
ma Truman went to Danbury shopping 
very often with her stylish equipage, and 
her eldest daughter by her side. How 
kindly she smiled when she met Dr. Far- 
well, and how pressing her invitations to 
eall at any time and see them, and dine, or 
take tea, in fact, to ‘make himself quite 
at home,” as he was so far away from his 
own home; they would always be delighted 
to have his: company, etc., etc., and how 
could he resist the affable dame? 

The old year sighed, and groaned, and 
moaned, aud went out at last, and the 
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beauteons joyous January morning dawned, 
and the feicles glittered, and the snow 
sparkled, and Florrie Wyman awoke with 
a light and happy heart, donned her neat 
drese of blue and brown plaid, pinned her 
simple tatted collar about her neck, combed 
her light hair smoothly, and wound a rib- 
bon round it, previous to going down to 
prepare Aunt Charity’s coffee. Down the 
dark staircase, out into the small dim 
kitchen, lighting the fire in the cooking- 
stove, filling the kettle, setting the round 
table for two, inand out she flew, cutting 
bread, tripping down cellar for preserves— 
was there ever such a sweet merry spark- 
ling sunbeam anywhere, within or without, 
ag was that dutiful cheerful niece of that 

- good maiden Aunt Charity? Down came 
that worthy personage, slightly limping as 
she walked, for many years ago she had 
been thrown from a sleigh, and received a 
severe injury which resulted in a slight 
lameness, Perhaps if this had not been 
she might have enjoyed the pleasure of a 
home not as lonely as hers had been for 
many years. She had toiled hard, early 
and late, and had gained quite a compe- 
tency. Her life was somewhat sunnier 
now than ever, for light tripping feet took 
the many steps which she had -been 
obliged to take, and a fair young face be- 
hind the counter in the little store attract- 
ed many more thither than were wont to go. 
Florrie was so cheery, and merry, and 
obliging, people said. Aunt Charity went 
to the mirror in the corner, and looked in, 
and gave her black lace cap, with its bows 
of purple velvet, a twitch and a jerk, more 
from the force of habit than from any other 
Teason; she never passed that glass in the 
corner of the kitchen without looking in. 

Filorrie came out from the parlor, where 
she had been lighting a fire in the “ Frank- 
lin,” and greeted auntie most heartily and 

. lovingly, and received as hearty and loving 
agresting in return. She had a smal! gift, 
a pair of comfortable muffatees, for the 
good lady; and Aunt Charity had a pretty 
gold brooch for her niece, which was an 
anexpected gift to Florrie. 

_ Aunt Charity got her Bible and seated 
herself in the old-fashioned rocking-chair 
by the window, where the glorious morn- 
ing light poured in; and after their short 
yet fervent devotions were over, they en- 
joyed their bountiful meal together. As it 
was a holiday, there was not much to be 


done in Miss Dutton’s dwelling on that 


New Year's Day; so Florrie trarrled to 
clear away breakfast, and sit with auntie 
in the cheerful parlor, knitting her beaded 
mats for the fair which was to be held the 
next summer, and in which Aunt Charity 
took a great interest. , 

The village of Merton was alive with ur- 
ehins in their Sunday attire, crowding the 
street corners, shouting, and enjoying their 
fire-crackers and torpedoes; indeed, there 
seemed to be little else going on. The 
practice of New Year’s calls had not been | 
universally established in Merton; some, 
indeed, of the most fashionable observed 
the custom; but the principal attraction of 
New Year's Day was the giving of large 
family parties by all who could possibly do 
so. So, as the dinner hour drew near, 
numbers of people, decked in gala attire, 
might bave been seen wending their way, 
baby-carriage and all the accompaniments, 
to the hospitable dwellings wherein they 
hoped to regale themselves with the good 
things of this Hie. 

The Trumans were astir this bright and 
beautiful day, for they had been invited to 
the house of Mr. Truman’s brother to 
spend the day in festivity; and the femi- 
nine head of the family meant .to accept 
the invitation for herself, husband, hope- 
ful son and youngest cherubs, but the 
Misses Christine and Georgie received abit 
of sage maternal advice the day before, to 
the effect that “‘they ought to remain at 
home, and keep up a good fire in the draw- 
ing-room grate, for surely Dr. Farwell - 
wonld call; he bad been accustomed to 
city practices, and if he cared anything for 
one of them, which she was sure hé did, 


_he would certainly be there next day.” 


Isn't this splendid!’ exclaimed Geor- 
gie, when the time bad come, and the Test 
of the family had gone, leaving the sisters 
alone. “I’m going to enjoy this rocking- 
chair and fire, now, I assure you!’ And 
she drew the chair close to the grate. 
“Isn't ita rellef to get the children off 
once in a while? Idon’t Iike the idea of 
staying at homie all day a bit, though. 
Coma, Jet’s go ont and have a nice walk. 


We can do as we like here in this ‘place, 
and rm dying to show my new Robroy 


plaid.” 

“TE the doctor should call early, we 
might; but j We must not go till he’ comes; 
mamma would be enraged.’ ome 


area! 
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“And you most dreadfully disappointed 
if he should come in our absence, and find 
his charming Christine did not care enough 
about him to wait for his coming. Ah 
me!” 

“TY don't believe he’s a bit more ac- 
quainted with Florrie Wyman than he was 
when he came here Jast summer, and met 
her at Mrs. Baker’s; do you, Georgie ?”’ 

“No, [ think not. She scarcely ever 
goes out anywhere, and I don’t think she 
has met him since, except at church. I 
have seen them exchange glances once ina 
while there.” 

“Georgie Truman, hold your tongue! 
You know as well as I do that a person as 
highly educated and as intellectual as Dr. 
Farwell, has no desire to become acquaint- 
ed with a person so far beneath him as 
that.little rustic, old-maidish ignoramus, 
Florrie Wyman. , He'll surely call to-day, 
and perhaps he may propose!’ 

Christine was standing by her sister’s 
side, looking into the gilded mirror above 
her. Her tall slender form was arrayed in 
arich robe of crimson, falling to the floor 
in a sweeping train. Soft white lace en- 
circled her delicate throat and wrists; a 
small gold chain was her only ornament; 
her hair was arranged in the all-prevailing 
chignon, with a crimson velvet bow among 
the puffs and waves falling over her fore- 
head. Her eyes were bright beneath their 
long brown lasbes, and her cheeks were 
rosy with her glowing thoughts, 

Georgie looked up at her and thought her 
apretty picture standing there so stately, 
and proud, and queenly. All the surround- 
ings of the sisters bespoke comfort and 
luxury. Lace curtains with gilt mouldings, 
adorned the windows, where hung band- 
some bead baskets filled with rare grasses. 
A marble-topped centre-table stood in the 
middle of the room, bearing an elegant 
lamp and an abundance of oriaments, as 
likewise did the extensive ‘‘ what-not ” and 
the broad mantel; for Mrs, Truman was 
remarkable for her extreie love of profuse 
decoration, and filled every niche and cor- 
ner with busts, vases or pictures. The oil 

‘paintings on the walls were the work of 
Christine and her sister, as also the waxen 
lilies that bloomed beneath their glass 
shades, on each corner of the mantel. 

Christine paced the tapestry carpet impa- 
tiently, ever and anon glaucing out of the 
window as if expecting some one. 


They were really two wonderful girls, 
those sisters. Though they could well af- 
ford it, the Trumans kept no servants, and 
the baking, cooking, pickling, preserving; 
house work and dressmaking were done by 
the busy hands of Christine and Georgie, 
sometimes assisted by their nervous mam- 
ma, who was oftener engaged in musing 
over her own woes and feelings, mental and 
physical, than in affairs pertaining to 
domestic economy. 

“Why, Georgie!’ cried Chrissie sudden- 
ly, as hearing the sound of bells she went 
to the window and looked down the street; 
“‘here’s Guy Newton with a horse and 
sleigh, and he’s stopping at our gate! He 
must mean to take you driving. What will 
mamma say! Will you go?” 

“Go? of course I will!” exclaimed Geor- 
gie, jumping up, her fac: aflame with blush- 
es. “Now doesn’t he look handsome, 
Chris, almost as distingue as Dr. Farwell!’ 

She ran to the door to welcome him, and 
bidding him wait in the drawing-room— 
where Christine was icy and reserved to the 
highest degree—she put on her Robroy and 
velvet hat with snowy plume, and scarlet 
buds, and appeared, radiant ‘and exuberant, 
ready fora drive over the glistening roads. 

Mamma and papa Truman looked out at 
sound of bells, and saw their truant Geor- 
gina whirled away in a sleigh by the side 
of the forbidden Mr. Newton, aud looked 
piqued, and then concluded not to say any- 
thing, like wise parents. If only Christine 
could marry Dr. Farwell, let Georgie go as 
her inclination led her; but they must have 
one married well, which meant position, 
wealth, refiriement, intellectual enjoyment, 
all the outside show and glitter of this life 
which Guy Newton had it not in his power 
to bestow upon Georgie. 

Aunt Clarity was resting on the stuffed 
lounge in the parlor, after knitting busily 


‘ona tidy which was to grace the ‘ fair” 


table next summer in company with the 
work of Florrie’s fair hands, which were 
fashioning pretty articles as she sat by the 
window, neat and smiling, ina blue merino 
and white rnfile fastened with her morning’s 
gift, while a shining blue rosette adorned 
her smooth light bands of brown hair. The 
narrow wooden sidewalk ran close by the 
window, and frequently the sound of cheery 
voices and rippling laughter made her push 
aside the crimson curtains, and look out to 
see who were 80 merry and gay outside. 
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How comfortable was that snug parlor with 
its blazing “ Franklin” fire, its great easy 
rocking-chairs and tiny cabinet organ in the 
corner, which gave forth its sweetest sounds 
atthe touch of Florrie’s small fingers at 
the holy twilight hour, when Aunt Charity 
sat by the fire, musingin her chair, and 
the shadows flickered on the white walls 
so grotesquely! 

‘*T suppose Dr. Farwell will call at Mr. 
Traman’s to-day,” said Aunt Charity, after 
along silence. ‘ He seems very attentive 
to Christine; that is, whenever I’ve seen 
them together.” 

* Aunt, there’s a sleigh at the door?’ 
And Florrie peeped out behind the curtain 
again. ‘‘ Why, auntie, it’s Dr. Farwell, I 
do declare! What can he be coming here 
for?? And she pulled out her needles in 
her trepidation, and catching up yarn, 
beads and all ina tremendous snarl, hur- 
ried with them to the table, and fairly went 
round and round, as the great brass knocker 
went rat-tat-tat, while Aunt Charity lay 
sbaking with laughter! 

“You must go, suntie, you certainly 
must!??? And Florrie in distress ran from 
the room to get cool and calm. , 

So auntie got up, and gave her capa 
twitch as was her wont, and welcomed the 
Dr. Farwell of Christine Truman’s expecta- 
tions, who inquired for her niece ; and upon 
her entering, all serene and charming, 
evinced his extreme pleasure at meeting 
her, by word, look and manner, and made 
aremarkably long call. Prepossessing and 
agreeable as he was, he quite won the heart 
of Miss Dutton; of her susceptible niece I 
will say nothing at present, save that if 
blushes are any indication of affection of 
the heart, hers must have been a desperate 
case indeed, certainly requiring medical - 
aid! 

“ Well, stater Obrissy! did you run to the 


window when you heard the sleigh coming, ’ 


thinking 'twasthe doctor? 0 sister, sister! 


your anticipations are doomed never to be - 


tealized, for Dr. Farwell’s sleigh and pony 
were at Miss Charity Dutton’s door as 
‘we came by, and he just came out a little 
while ago, and went down the Danbury 
road again!” ‘ 

Christine threw down the album at which 
she had been looking, and said indignant- 
ly, her cheeks blazing, “It’s too bad! I 
declare 1 will not go out a step to-day; Til 
sit and eulk it through! That little inaig- 


nificent chit of a thing! And we have done 
so much for him, too! J’ll tell papa to em- 
ploy another doctor at once!” 

“Q Christ don’t be foolish! Haven't I 
had 4 royal time to-day! The sleighing is 
just splendid, and ©, we passed Uncle: 
John’s, and I saw mamma's face at the win- 
dow, and nodded and smiled as gayly as I 
could, I felt just as if I didn’t care a bit 
for anybody—sort of independent and 
saucy; and Georgie rushed up stairs 
singing. 

‘Hallo, sis! I guess you're blue this 
afternoon;’ said Charlie Truman, coming 
in and throwing open the piano. He was 
tall and verdant-looking, with extremely 
light hair, and pale thin face, unadorned as 
yet by any hirsute appendages, He sat on 
the music-stool as if afraid of the piano, and 
reached out his lung arms, and flourished 
his large bands over the keys as if he imag- 
ined himself a most. extraordinary per- 
former. 

‘‘ Farwell was up to call on Miss Wyman, 
wasn’t he? Queerhbe did, any way! Guess 
you're sulky about it, aren’t you, eb ?”” 

“ Charlie, can’t you keepstill! I’m tired 
of hearing the piano, and your tongue, too!” 
The fair face was positively scowling. 

“ Well, Miss Truman, I desire to make a 
most profuse apology for my unintentional 
interruption of your afternoon’s peace and 
quietness,” rattled the doctor elect, in bis 
short rapid tones, “and by your leave, 
moat woe-begone damsel, I shail now retire 
to my sanctum sanctorum.” And the acer 
shut after him with a slam. 

The sulks were obliged te depart: after a 
time, for everything went on the same in 
the village of: Merten, ahd in the town of 
Danbury, too, in spite of Mrs, Truman’s 
indignation at the dereliction of the doctor. 
They met him as often as ever during the 
winter and spring; once or twice he hon- 
ored them with a visit, sometimes profes- 
sionally, for Mrs. Trumgn still abounded jn 
ailments, and wearied him with the griey- 
ous catalogue. Still he seemed no nearer 
falling in love with the fair Chrissie, al- 
though it was evident she was extremely 
fond of him. Florrie had not met him ex- 
cept at church; and the Trumans, at least 
al] excepting Georgie, imagined he could 
not be particularly interested in that direc- 
tion, or he would be wore marked in his 
attentions to Miss Wyman. 

When sunny, June came with summer 
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- hither and thither in search of 


splendors again, the young people of Mer- 
ton had a pienic about twelve miles from 
the village, near a small lake. 

The day before it took place Flurrie re- 
ceived a note from Dr. Farwell requesting 
that she would accompany him to the pic- 
ule next morning. She answered it imme- 
diately, telling bim of her aunt’s indisposi- 
tion, which required her constant presence 
and attention’ at home; .otherwise, she 
would be delighted to accept his invitation. 
The doctor then invited Christine Truman, 
who, well pleased, would not lose the op- 
portunity of being seen driving with the 
handsome gentleman in his stylish carriage ; 
all blissfully ignorant of the fact that she 
was only there because the object of his 
choice could not be, and that all the time 
he was longing for the society of the sweet 
little maiden, who was such a contrast to 
the stately miss beside bim. 

‘Pm sure, mammal” she said afterward, 
when she knew of it, “I wouldn’t have 
gone one step if Ihad known he invited 
Flo Wyman first!” 

Fragrant June soon slips into melting 
August, and this sultry month brought the 
day for the annual fair of the society to 
which Aunt Charity belonged, and for 
whose welfare she labored. Whosoactive, 
and bustling, and energetic as she, on this 
particular morning? Up betimes, and hard 
at work, getting her wares together to be 
conveyed to the huge tent erected ina field 
near by, where were congregated dozens of 
the fair sex, arranging tables, and running 
something 
they knew not what. ? 

Florrie was tired and uncommonly sober, 
auntie was ovyincing her possession of the 
pecullarities of her fraternity, and our little 
heroine had much ado to keep her temper 
unruffied; and she wished heartily that 
there were no such things as fairs. After 


everything was settled, and spread out, and 


arranged to Miss Dutton’s supreme satiafac- 
tion, Florrie must array herself in becom- 
ing costume, and take her stand behind 
auntie’s table and not leave it upon any 
condition. How her poor feet ached, and 
her head, too! and Ler face was so flushed, 
and she felt ready to fly, while across the 
room behind their mamma’s table were the 
Truman maidens, so delightfully coo)-look- 
ing in their snowy Muslins trimmed with 
blue lace. 

The young doctor from Danbury saun- 


x 


tered in during the evening, when the place 
was a-glitter with lamps, and all was gay 
like some fairyland. Mrs. Truman put on 
an extra smile when she saw his face in 
the doorway; she had been watching for 
his appearance all the timeand the blue 
lace trembled, and the muslins fluttered, 
and a certain heart almost beat aloud, but 
the gentleman walked straight past without 
noticing the fluttering at all, and went over 
to Miss Dutton’s stand, where tired Floy 


waa selling five cent emery bags to little 


rosy-cheeked girls, and two dollar lamp- 
Mats to swains who desired to make pres- 
ents to their sweethearts standing by them 
sodemurely, Florrie’shand trembled in his 
as he greeted her, and when he asked in a 
low voice if she could leave for a short walk, 
she felt as though the room suddenly went 
round. . 

Auntie Dutton soon pounced upon a poor 
unlucky mortal to take the place of her 
niece behind the table, and the pair went 
out under the glittering evening sky, and 
enjoyed a walk and a pleasant talk together, 
mnch to the chagrin of certain feminine 
creatures, but to the sweet delight of Char- 
ity Dutton, who, loving Floy as her own 
self, rejoiced to see her sought after by one 
so good and noble as Dr. Farwell. 

. Well, the blessed September came, and 
the aforesaid society determiued to have a 
great picnic on an island some distance 
down the river. Al} were to meet at the 
church, from thence to walk down to the 
water, where boats were in readiness to con- 
vey them to their destination. As Georgie 
Truman was walking with her sister, she 
turned and saw Florrie Wyman standing 
alone as if waiting for some one. She ran 
back, and said, ‘Come, Floy, aren’t you 
going with us?” 

“1'm waiting for some one I have in- 
yited,” replied Florrie. ‘I don’t want to 
go till I know whether they’re coming or 
not!” 

‘¢ Whether he’s coming or not, you mean! 
Of course he’ll come, dear! Look, Florrie, 
isn’t that he on the riverin acanoel O 
Floy, Floy!' Come, he wont know where 
you are!” 

And sure enough ’twas he, come with a 
little canoe after Miss Wyman, to take her 
to the island picnic! He stepped lightly 
on shore, and spying the object of his 
search among the smiling lasses gathered 
there, went straight up to her and said: 
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«(Miss Wyman, will you trust yourself in 
my little canoe? I think it quite safe.” 

And Florrie, looking up into his kind and 
loving eyes, felt all ber timidity vanish, and 
allowed him to help her down the bank 
into the canoe, in which he had arranged 
a comfortable seat for her. Away they 
went over the sparkling blue water, and 
Christine saw them, and became morose and 
silent; and Georgie saw them, too, and 
was glad for Florrie, and was happy as a 
lark—for was not Guy Newton by her side 
in the boat? 
’ So Chrissie leaned over and played with 
the cool water, and looked at no one, and 
said nothing, but experienced envious, jeal- 
ous feelings arising in her heart towards 
her friend Fiorrie. 

Everybody was certain upon that day that 


Dr. Farwell and Florrie Wyman would 


make a match, if they never were so in- 
clined before. He hovered round her 
wherever she went, like a guardian angel, 
and who couldhelpit! So pure, and sweet, 
and good as she was! 

Before the rest of the picnickers returned, 
the tiny canoe with its interesting freight 
was seen skimming the calm waves, pad- 
dled skillfully by its owner, and soon the 
bank was gained again, and in the deepen- 
ing twilight they walked homeward. Flor 
rie’s arm trembled in his, and her heart 
beat strangely, for had not her companion 
intimated that day more plainly than ever 
that she was the one of hischoice? And 
now he says with voice full of emotion: 

‘* Miss Wyman, Florrie, you are dearer 
to me than all the world, and I want you 
to be my little wife v. 

“Dr. Farwell, I * thought—that—you 
were engaged?’ she answered, falteringly. 

“Never. That was only rumor, darling. 
Look up and say you will be mine alone!’ 

Yours alone!’ answered the sweet, 
low, trustful tones, and Harold Farwell 
pressed a long kiss upon the lips of his 
betrothed. . 

“lam going home next week to remain 
a month,” said he, as they approached Misa 
Dutton’s abode. “It is now abouta year 
since I came away, and I shall indulge in 
a short vacation. This is the Dappiest 
night of my life, and you have made it so. 
Do you know that I knew of you before. I 
came to Merton?” — 

No, indeed!. How. could you hear of 
me, pray?” answered she, wonderingly. 


“O, my friend Mr. Leigh, who came 
with me bad heard of your sterling worth. 
He had seen you when he was here before, 
and he charged me not to lose my heart; 
but I did not obey his charges, and I don't’ 
think he will be very much displeased with 
his old chum for not doing so.” 

* Auntie andI are goingon a journey 
to-morrow mofning, if nothing prevents. 
Iam intending to visit my old home fora 
few weeks, and auntie is going very much 
further, to visit some relatives of hers.” , 

“Indeed! then I shall pass through 
Deerfield on my way home, I wish you 
would go with me as my wife, dearést 
Florrie!’ said he, suddenly and earnestly. 

“No, nol Leannot! Why, auntie doesn’t 
even know of our engagement! She will 
not, cannot lose me so soon, poor dear 
auntie! And she was wiping away the 
tears that would come at the thought of 
leaving lonely Aunt Charity in her atill 
home. 

That good lady was both astonished arid 
delighted when her niece told her all, kneel- 
ing beside her that evening. Of Dr. Far- 
well’s proposal to be married ere his depart- 
ure she suid naught, for auntie‘ was crying 
now to think of their inevitable separation. 
All the brightly glowing dreams of her girl- 
hosd came up before her, and the loving 
words to which she had listened so trust- 
ingly‘in the sweet long ago, and which 
bright things had turned to cold deadnesa 
and blackness, as far as the love for one 
mortal above all others was concerned. 

Next morning the old stagecoach stopped 
at the door for its two passengers, and 
Florrie left Merton far behind, and saw the 
green fields and wooded hills of her own 
dear country home, where she had roaméd 
in childhood with her beloved sister, now 
gone to a home of her own. Auntie bade 
her farewell, giving her many charges and 
messages, bidding her be ready to return 
when she called for her on her way back. 

How bilesfully the time passed! How 
glad she was ‘to meet all the kind friends 


‘ghe remembered so well, and who loved her 


so dearly! ‘They could’ not feel envious 
toward the fair girl who showed by voice, , 
manner, dress and’ convérsation’ that she 


‘had beeh accustomed to better society and 


more refinement than they or thdir datigh- 
ters. She was 80 gentle, and motlest,’ ‘and 


“unaffected, they could not help ‘admiring 


and loving her! 
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Clasped close to her mother’s breast, she 
told her of her engagement to the doctor, 
and received her kindly expressions of love 
and interest in all that pertained to her 
daughter's happiness and welfare. 

The next week the worthy inhabitants of 
Deerfield were astonished to see the doctor’s 
conveyance at John Wyman’s door, and its 
tall occupant knocking thereat. Soon it 
was known throughout the village that Floy 
Wyman’s beau bad come, and great was 
the excitement consequent upon the event. 

Dr. Farwell introduced himself to Mr, 
and Mrs, Wyman, and quite won their 
hearts by his agreeable manner. Florrie 


was visiting at the minister's house not far | 


away, and on his itiquiring for her, they 
directed him thither. The good pastor and 
his worthy’ helpmeet were no strangers to 
Harold Farwell, who had met them in Dan- 
bury, and they were delighted to meet him, 
especially as they knew of the relation 
existing between him and their beloved 
Florrie. 

As the loving pair, radiant with joy at 
meeting each other again, sat in the minis- 
ter’s little parlor alone, the doctor said: 

“Tt is my wish that we be married before 
I go any further; Tam anxious to take my 
bride home with me to my mother’s house 
when Iraturn. Say, will you go?” 

Florrie, with ber head on her shoulder, 
looked up-quickly and answered: 

“ Harold, I cannot go now; auntie would 
be so displeased, and really I cannot!” 

“ Plorrie, who has the most right to hin- 
der your going, your grand-aunt or your 
father and mother? Surely, if they are not 
opposed to so speedy a marriage, you need 
not fear her displeasure. 1f they are will- 
ing, will you consent?” 

“But you know Aunt Charity has done 
everything for me, and treated me as if I 
were her daughter. Indeed, yon really 
just not urge me to such a step, for I posi- 
tively cannot consent?’ And she spoke in 
tones of real distress, while her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes filled with tears! 

“ Promise me you wil] be mine at once, 
if your parents consent, Florrie darling!” 
said he, persistently. 

“ Well, then [ promise, for I am certain 
they will never agree to it,’ answered 
Florrie, firmly. 

Next morning she wasin her mother’s 
chamber bright and early, beseecbing her 
not to listen to the doctor's proposal, should 


he mention it ‘to her. ‘ Father is so easy 
and pliable, I know he would say nothing 
against it; but, mother, I entreat you to be 
firmly opposed to it, for you know how 
auntie would feel! I know she would want 
me to be married at her house, and I can- 
not consent, even if Ilose Harold’s love! 
Say, mother dear, you never will be 
willing!” 

“T never will be willing!’ And Florrie 
went out and waited for the doctor’s com- 
ing with a relieved heart. 

So, though he pleaded and remonstrated 
with the determined mother, she was im- 
movable, and. the young man was com- 
pelled to go homeward alone, leaving it to 
the pleasure of Aunt Charity as to when 
the wedding should take place. 

The weeks of Florrie’s stay in the coun- 
try sped quickly away, as likewlse those of 
the doctor’s visit; and the little dwelling 
in Merton was alive again with Miss Dut- 
ton’s sbrill voice and Florrie’s musical 
laughter. Dr. Farwell returned the very 
next day, and his pony and carriage might 
often have been seen at the good lady’s 
door; for a most earnest courtship had be- 
gun, which was to end iu.a gay wedding at 
the beginning of the New Year. Auntie 
was well pleased to find that her niece 
would not leave her as suddenly as the 
doctor wished, and determined to give her 
an elegant outfit, and a grand supper on 
the bridal night. 

And what of the stately Christiné, and 
her statelier mother meanwhile? Mrs. Tru- 
man could not believe her own ears when 
she heard that the doctor had chosen Flor- 
rie, in preference to her daughter. 

“Tf he could only know as much about 
the Wymans as I do, he never would have 
chosen a wife from among them!’ she said 
to her lady friends. ‘‘After we have treat- 
ed him as a son, and done so much for 
him, it shows his character as not being 
much of a gentleman to requite us so. 
And Christine liked him sof It’s a reat 
shame!” And she was fairly ill, and kept 
her room for a fortnight afterward, while 
Christine went around the house like an 
injured heroine of romance, white, silent 
and lofty. 

Georgie laughed, and played, ‘and sang, 
to cheer the evil spirit away, bat had to 
bear many a javelin thrust which she 
could not escape. 

But a cordial came for the damsel’s 
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grief in the shape df a young college chum 
of the delinquent doctor, one of the same 
profession, who was sent for by the said 
doctor to take his place in Danbury during 
his absence. Charles Truman soon be- 
came intimate with the young man, and 
invited him to the paternal mansion, where 
he nade himself quite at home, and seemed 
more likely to be smitten with the charms 
of the graceful Christine than his worthy 
chum Farwell. Could you believe that a 
wounded heart, and one which had been 
so terribly lacerated as hers had been, 
could heal so easily and so rapidly? Yet 
so it was; for ere a month had elapsed Dr. 
Raymond and Christine Truman were en- 
gaged, with the gracious consent of the 
heads of the family, despite the fact of his 
being a stranger to them and every one 
else. Georgie wondered at her sister’s in- 
fatuation, and remonstrated with her, but 
Chrissie was proof against shafts of sisterly 
advice, : 

‘You don’t know who he may be; some 

reckless good-for-nothing fellow, who may 
soon cease to care for you, if, indeed, he 
does have any affection for younow. And 
they say he is a terrible flirt among the 
young Jadies of Danbury.” 
_ Well, ’m sure no one knew anything 
of Dr. Farwell’s antecedents or previous 
character. Who knows but what he may 
be some worthless adventurer? I’m sure, 
every one was ready to devour him, and 
even the saintly Charity Dutton was de- 
lighted to think he wanted Fiorrie.” 

‘¢O Chrissie! there were several in Dan- 
bury who knew Dr. Farwell’s family, and 
that he was a worthy young man; and his 
conduct during the time he has been there 
proves him to be a most estimable person. 
But I don’t like Dr. Raymond’s looks and 
manners, and I can’t think of having him 
for a brother-in-law. Why, sister dear, 
how can you think of going away with an 
entire stranger, and leaving your family, 
when we are all so comfortable and happy 
here together ?” 

“ Georgie, do be still! I’m not afraid to 
trust Gerald, for I know he loves me; and 
you need not scold me for Wanting to go 
away and see the world. I’m certain if all 
were as smooth as it might be, you would 
marry Guy Newton to-morrow, and leave 
your home.” 

Georgie blushed, and answered, quietly: 

“T think Guy Newton a different person 


altogether from Gerald Raymond, or I 
never would marry him.” 

“ Well, I shall marry Gerald, ateaayt 

It may not be very soon, for he must get 
his practice established somewhere before 
we get married. But I shall show the 
world that I can make as good a doctor’s 
wife as Flo Wyman!” Aud the thin red 
lips set themselves firmly together. 
_ The time came for her lover's departure, 
and with many vows of eternal constancy, 
and expressions of tenderest affection, and 
promises to write very, very often until the 
time should come for him to return and 
claim her as his own, Gerald Raymond 
parted from his sobbing Christine, and 
sailed away, accompanied by young Tra- 
man, who was going to college in charge of 
the doctor. 

Christine would not call upon Miss Wyr 
man when she returned from Deerfield, 
though Georgina was as kind and loving as 
ever to her friend, in whose good fortune 
she rejoiced. .Dear unselfish Georgie! 
How affectionate she was, and how 
thoughtful of others! She never sat down 
and brooded over her trials and difficul-. 
ties, but aimed at being a blessing to those 
around her, and living for something 
beside herself. 

The bridal night drew. neat, and ‘Aunt 
Charity was in such a flurry! - You 
would have thought she was the one who 
contemplated marriage, instead of the 
calm quietly-moving Florrie, who was-so 
undisturbed and collected in her various 
employments. And when the time ar- 
rived, and loving hands arrayed her in her 
bridal dress of simple muslin, and arranged 
the misty veil, and placed the oranga’ 
wreath-upon her pure brow, was there ever 
so sweet and lovely a bride in all Merton 
before? 

Poor Miss Charity made odd faces while 
trying to keep back the tears as she bustled 
around the rooma, up stairs and down, as 
if scarcely knowing what she was doing. 
Everything she could do had been done by 
her for her loving niece, and beneath all 
grief at the thought of losing her pleasant 
companionship, she felt complacent and 
satisfied, knowing that a loving and noble 
heart would henceforth Bate Florrie in ita 
keeping. 

Georgie Truman was the bridemaid, and 
Quy Newton was the doctor’s attendant, 
and both were joyous and smiling.. Ere 
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they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the numerous guests were gathering, 
Guy whispered to the radiant Georgie, who 
was fluttering about in her white robes: 

Do you know we will be married to- 
night, darling ?” 

“Married to-night! nonsense, Guy!’ 
And the little black-hafred damsel looked 
as if she thought her lover had lost his 
senses. a ; 

“J am in earnest, Georgie,’ said he; 
and he drew her to the window recess. 
‘My house js all ready. Mother and the 
girls know about it. I’ve been planning it 
ever since [ knew you were to be Florrie’s 
bridemaid, and I the groomsman. Your 
father is perfectly willing, and it will be 
such a surprise to every one! The doctor 
and Florrie do not imagine such a thing.”’ 

Bewildered Georgie felt as if ina dream, 
and could scarcely speak. 

“Don’t look so amazed, darling. 
ou your Jaughing face again. 1 haven't 
told you anythiug so very dreadful, have I?” 

“Tt is so sudden and unexpected,” mur- 
mured Georgie, “‘1 caunot realize it at 
all!’ 

“‘Compose yourself, dearest! he whis- 
pered; when Aunt Charity came up to in- 
form them that the time for the ceremony 
had fully come, and the guests were evin- 
cing signs of impatience. 

All eyes were riveted to the bridal party 
as they came in and took their places be- 
fore the clergyman, who ouly, beside the 
father of the trembling yet calm little 
maiden, knew of the double marriage 
about to. be solemnized. The knot was 
speedily tied between the tall docter and 
the fair Florrie, and, ere time was afforded 
‘for congratulations, the clergyman pro- 
ceeded forthwith to join Mr. Guy Newton 
and Miss Georgina Truman in the holy 
bands of matrimony, to the great surprise 
of every one present. 

“ Did you know it, Mr. Truman?” every 
one asked of the smiling paterfamilias, who 
liad accepted the invitation to the wed- 
ding, but whose indignant spouse refused 
to grace the occasion with her presence. 

“ Of course J did} and I’m glad of it, 
tool’? answered he, as he made his way to- 
wards the uewly-married couples to offer 
his congratulatory expreasions. 

“Such a novel wedding! every one 
said. And all passed off so smoothly, too! 
Jtarely were there two such lovely brides; 


Get” 


and if Guy Newton wag not as tall and dis— 
lingue as the stately Dr. Farwell, he was 
good and true-looking, and Georgie was 
proud of him, and was so happy and lovely 

that every one admired her quite as much 

as they did Florrie. 

At last quiet came again to the abode of 
Charity Dutton, and the louely lady shed’ 
many tears at the parting hour, “and 
groancd to think of the weary hours she 
must pass without the society of her dear 
Florrie, who had gone to her Danbury 
home to be a radiant sunbeam in the dwell- 
ing of her devoted and beloved husband. 

The weeks rolled by, and Christine Tru- 
man had heard not a word from her absent 
lover who had promised so faithfully to 
write to her while away. Young Truman 
had written often, always mentioning that 
he had not seen Dr. Raymond, or heard a 
word from him since he parted with him 
at the hotel, on his arrival in the city. 
Christine’s pride was much wounded at the 
thought of being deserted in that way, but 
she resolyed that 10 one should know the 
feelings of her heart by her appearance or 
words. So, asthe time passed on, and no 
tidings came from the recreant doctor, she 
grew statelier, and loftier, and paler, and 
that was all the difference any one could 
perceive in her; though it began to be 
whispered among her friends and acquaint- 
ances that she would see or hear no more 
of Gerald Raymond. Mrs. Truman was re- 
markably quiet on the subject; indeed, she 
thought it best to be reticent with regard 
to it, which was certainly the best course 
for her to take. : 

“Tarold,” said the doctor’s wife to her 
husband one day, as they were sitting im 
the little dining-room, he busily writ- 
ing, and she working away with her 
erochet-needle, ‘did you know that Ger- 
ald Raymond was engaged to Christine 
Truman ?” 

“ Why, yes, dear?’ answered the doctor, 
looking up from his writing. ‘“ Did I never 
tell you about it? I gota letter from him 
him about a fortnight ago, in which he 
confessed his pranks and misdemeanors 
while filling my place in Danbury. He 
confesses to having entered into an engage- 
ment with several young ladies here, and 
mentions Christine Truman as being & 
‘ pretty proud little girl, and hopes she is 
not heart-broken I’ ”’ 

“The wretched, worthless flirt! How 
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ean he act so? Do you know I found a 
letter one day that must have dropped 
from his pocket while here? *Twas from 
a young lady in New York to whom he was 
evidently engaged, in which she upbraided 
him for not having informed her of his 
whereabouts ere that tinie, and in which 
she desired to know if he still cared for 
Ler, and also assured him of her change- 
less love for him. Poor Christine! Ido 
really pity her. I suppose she felt sure of 
getting a doctor when he came along, if 
she did lose the chance of getting you.” 
_And Florrie laughed a low musical laugh. 

“It's a good thing she never married 
him, dear. I know all about him and his 
family; and Miss Truman is one of those 
persons who will not give way to grief, and 
:make .herself ridiculous. She has too 
tmuch pride and love for herself to do 
that.” 

Christine did, nevertheless, grieve in se- 
egret over her broken idols; and there was 
no Georgie near her to bring the smiles 
back to her face, and her iruscible mamma 
was not very expert at cheering one up. 
So she grew thin, and mopish, and reserved 
at home, though in company she endeav- 
ored to appear to as good advantage as pos- 
sible, for was not her younger sister mar- 
sied,; ‘and she loverless? 

. Sha was sitting by the front window of 
her sister’s home one pleasant afternoon, 
gazing out on the passers-by, when her at- 
tention was attracted to a young man who 
was entering. a store oppesite. He was 
about the medium. height, slender and 
graceful in movement and air. His hair 
was glossy black, as well as his whiskers 
and trim: mustache. Glittering studs 


adorned his wrists and immaculate shirt-: 


front, aud be had the most charming white 


teeth; so she perceived as he turned to. 


speak to a person near the door. 


“Who can that be?” she. said to Geor- 


gie, who just then came into the room. . 
- “Why, Chris! you haven’t lost; your 
heart again?” laughed Georgie; then add- 


ed, soberly, ‘‘ I’ve never said scarcely any-, 
thing-to you about,Dr. Raymond, knowing: 
your feelings, but. Iam gldd you never, 
He, did turn out to, 


married:him, sister. 
be a worthless vagabond, as I told you I 


felt sure be would, though I knew nothing ; 


of him.” 
: Obrissie: turned very pale, ‘and looked 
out of the window again. 


‘¢ Well, I really.am anxious to know.who 
that stranger Js. I’m certain be’s'a per- 
fect gentleman, just by the looks of. him; 
and one doesn’t see many gentlemen now- 
a-days, in Merton, especially!’ And Chris- 
tine strained her eyes to see if she could 
make out the form of the graceful un- 
known among the crowd that thronged the 
store. Presentiy he came out and passed 
the window, looking up with a surprised 
glance of admiration at the fair face which 
grew rogy in an instant, and withdrew be- 
hind the curtain. 

The stranger was a dentist, a Dr. Wayne, 
from Germany, it wassaid, He had opened 
an office not. far from Mr. Newton's, and 
intended remaining in Merton for some 
time. The young ladies of the village 
quite lionized the new-comer, and Chris- 
tine Truman was not bebind the others in 
gaining the smiles and compliments of the 
slender gentleman. Mrs. Truman, wel-. 
comed him to her parlors when she gave a. 
party, and was all smiling and entertain- 
ing, for did not her ancestors come from 
Germany? So she talked, and scarcely 
gave him an opportunity of casting a sly 
glance of admiration towards Miss Chris- 
tine, who sat quite prepared for a. flirta- 
tion, having on her most Janguishing iy 
and her most becoming attire. 

_Now certain very discreditable rumors 
began to be afloat concerning this same 
Dr. Wayne, and. he fell into disfavor with, 
the belles of Merton, with the exception of 
Miss Truman, who stood up for him. val- 
jantly whenever. his character was: as- 
sailed, to the intense amusement of. her. 
feminine friends. s 

Chrissie had a certain old. bachelor iiicle. 
whom we have never mentioned before, who. 
was the owner of, a marvellous structure; 
yelept a dwelling-house whose wings, and, 
turrets, and balconies were the wonder of all 
Merton. Now said uncle had bad his ears: 
saluted with the news that Dr. Wayne had: 
remarked that ‘‘’twas quite likely that Alr.; 
Aaron Truman would leave his house.and 
Property to his niece Christine, as: there. 
was no, danger of his eyer occupying. it. 
himself.”. This remark. sayored. quite’ 
strongly—to Mr.. Aaron—of a penniless ad- 
venturer desirous of marrying for money}. 
and he sounded his brother with regard to: 
his prospective son-in-law, receiving: his, 
expression of, strong antipathy towards-the; 
dandified dentist with supreme satisfaction. 
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“He shall never have my consent to 
matry Christine, that I am determined 
upon?’ said the old gentleman. “TI don’t 
care if the women do talk, and ery, and 
scold, and stay in their rooms a month! I 
was fooled once, and I'll see if I’il be 
again? And Aaron winked and nodded 
approvingly at his brother’s decision, 

So one evening—the occasion of a grand 
tea-meeting in Merton—when Mr. Truman 
saw his daughter leave the hall for a walk, 
in company with the dentist, his wrath sud- 
denly began to rise alarmingly, and he 
hastened to his domicile, that, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s spouse, he might “ nurse his 
wrath to keep it warm.” His worthy wife 
had disappeared, so he sat down, and, giv- 
ing the fire a vigorous poking, awaited the 
coming of his eldest daughter, whose con- 
duct had so displeased him. Surely he 
heard voices at the gate, he thought, after 
waiting at least two hours. He would step 
their conversation pretty quickly; and the 
door was flung open, and a thundering 
voice exclaimed: 

“Christine ‘Truman, 
house??? ‘ 

The startled damsel obeyed her father’s 
peremptory summons immediately, leaving 
the object of her affections in a somewhat 
alarmed state of mind, as he hastened 
down the street. She walked in slowly, 
and entered the parlor, where her paternal 
relative was seated upright in his chair, as 
if fixed with some desperate resolve. 

‘Christine, were you walking with that 
Wayne this evening ?” 

‘Yes sir,” she answered quietly, as she 
seated herself on the sofa, and unpinned 
her shaw, letting it fall round her grace- 
ful form, while her cheeks burned and 
glowed. ‘What objections do you have 
to my walking with the young gentleman, 
father ?”’ : 

“¥ don’t want my daughter to be seen In 
the company of that young scoundrel, and 
I positively forbid your doing so again. 
Do you hear me, and will you obey me?” 

He rose and stood before the trembling 
girl, and looked straight into her large 
eyes, Which fixed themselves steadily on 
his face as she replied, coolly and calmly: 

“JT am engaged to that young scoundrel, 
as you term him, father, and I consider 
myself capable by this time of judging who 
ig a fit companion for me; so.I don’t wish 
to hear anything more on that subject!’ 


come into the 


And she rose, opened the door, and went 
out and up to her chamber, leaving the 
astonished “(parient’”’ staring wiidiy after 
his retreating daughter, and wondering if 
she were demented. 

At last he found his voice, and going out 
into the hall, called after her: 

“If you marry that fellow you need 
neyer darken my doors again. But you 
never shall marry him!” 

In spite of the expression of paternal in- 
dignation which startled Christine, she 
contrived to meet the elegant doctor next 
day, and informed him of what had taken 
place. 

“Tam going to remove to Danbury soon. 
We will keep quiet until Iam gone, then I 
will write and tell you of my plans. O, if 
we could but make our escape to my native 
land!’ sighed the lovelorn swain. And 
Chrissie thought how very romantic it 
would be. 

‘‘Where were you yesterday, sister?” 
asked Mrs. Newton of Christine, one Mon- 
day afternoon, when she was paying hera 
short visit. 

“©, mamma and I went to Danbury to 
attend divine service at the Episcopal 
church. Didn’t you see us? We were not 
far ahead of you as you came down the 
street.” 

“4 Now, Chrissie, tell! me what you. went 
there for. Was it: not to meet a certain 
perfumed and bewhiskered arrangement 
who calls ‘himself a doctor, but who, I be- 
lieve, is no more a doctor thanIam, Are 
you crazy, Christine Truman?” 

“Not a bit, Georgina Newton! It’s very 
strange that you don’t consider your elder. 
sister competent to decide for herself.” 

‘You are so biind, Christine! I don’t 
know what will become of you, I’m sure {’* 

“Pray attend to your own affairs, and, 
like a good sister, don’t interfere with 
mine?’ was Christine’s answer. 

‘Mamma!’ exclaimed Httle Jane Tru- 
man, running down to the dining-room one 
morning, about three or four weeks after 
the conversation between the sisters, “I 
can't find Christine anywhere. She Sen’t 
in the closet, and she isn’t up garret; and 
T-guess a big giant must have come and 
carried her off, like the girl in my new 
story-book.”’ : 

The heads of the family having become 
a little alarmed at the non-appearance of - 
their daughter at the breakfast-table, had 
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- sent little Jane to call her sister; and now 


her announcement filled them with won-— 


der and fear. The house was searched 
from top to bottem, but no Christine could 
be found. Her wardrobe had vanished 
likewise, and all her choicest belongings. 
A tiny note was found on her toilet by lit- 
tle Jane, addressed to her mother, in which 
she declared that she meant to elope with 
her lover, as her father was so determined 
against the match. Perhaps at some fu- 
ture time, if he were willing, she would 
darken his doors; though now she was 
about to start for a far-distant land with 
the man who, in a few hours, would be 
her husband, and in whom she placed the 
fullest confidence.” 

Poor Mrs. Truman was quite upset by 
this sudden event, She bitterly upbraided 
her husband as the cause of it, telling him 
that by his harshness he had driven his 
child from her home and family. But he 
was inexorable, and even avowed his in- 
tention of not going in search of Christine, 
though her mother entreated, and scolded, 
and stormed. 

“J shall have nothing more to do with 
her; let her alone.” _ 

So our heroine, who had made her es- 
cape in the darkness of the night, assisted 
by her gallant lover, was allowed to depart 
from her native shores as Mrs. Dr. Wayue, 


‘going 


somewhere, 
whither. 

When the young Dr. Truman came back 
to his home, in the ‘full glory of a most 
marvellously high shirt collar, and a pro- 
digious amount of blue and white necktie; 
hair still white, and lean face still whisker- 
less, though there were the slightest possi- 
ble suspicions of a faint mustache promis- 
ing to be quite invisible, and alr and man- 
ner reminding one of one’s grandfather, 
he found his stately sister had, in her ex- 
treme fondness for the title M. D., gone off 
with an unknown adventurer, no one knew 
whither. 7 

Years afterward, when Christine had 
learned by bitter experience that fair prom- 
ises and fine appearances are not to be 
always implicitly trusted, when the proud 
spirit had been tamed by the rough usage 
of this world, and the garb of widowhood 
clothed’ her bowed form, she came back, 
sorrowfal and saddened, to her aged pa- 
rents and still loving sisters, who, rejoicing 
over the returned wanderer, sought to 
make her life a happy one; and in the quiet 
noon of middle life she found a true, manly 
and noble heart willing to help her over 
the thorny ways of earth, and of whose 
worthiness she strove, by her unselfishness 
and by earnest strivings after a better life, 
to make herself worthy. 


she scarcely knew 
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- WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY. FLORENCE MARBYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“y) WILL BRAVE His ANGER,” 


**Lapy VALENCE, I will be frank with 
you,” continued Dr. Newall. ‘I cannot 
deny that your husband is il], and that his 
illness has been to me a very mysterious 
and inexplicable thing—untilto-day, Men- 
tally, he is very ill; but I dp not say he is 
incurable.” 

“Thank God! O thank God!” 

“Still, his disease has so much more to 
do with the mind than the body, that or- 
dinary means will, L am afraid, be of little 
avail. The plain fact is, that Lord Va- 
lence has unhinged his own mind, From 
a child he has been of a sensitive and emo- 
tional temperament; and this disposition, 
which should have been combated ia every 
possible way, through the means of healthy 
interests and exercise, he haa fatally en- 
couraged by the nature of his studies.” 

“Do youmean to say he has brought 
this state of things on himeelf ?” 

‘Entirely so. As would any one who 
gave himself up, body and soul, to the un- 
ravelling of mysteries, which, if even the 
Divine law intended at any period to be 
made more clear to us, it never meant that 
in their pursuit we should neglect the 
higher human duties to which we were 
born into the world.” 

“Dr. Newall! you speak as though you 
believed it all.” 

“ Believed what, my dear lady ?” 

“That it really is possible to hold com- 
munication with the unseen world, I 
know,’ continues Everil, rather unsteadily, 
‘that I began by telling you that J had 
seen the—the—spirit; but I thought—I 
hoped—that is, I fancied’ 

*¢ That I could contradict your statement, 
and tell you that it was all nonsense—the 
effect of your heated imagination. Nol 
Lady Valence, I can’t do that! I do not 
know, of course, in this case whether ‘it 
was fancy or not. Your nerves may have 
been—doubtless were—worked up to the 
highest pitch, and have raised a phantom 
of themselves to frighten you.” 

. ©O nol indeed they did not. I know 


now—lI feel sure—that I was not mistaken 
—that it really was there. Yet—’ 

“Yet—you are surprised that I believe 
you, My dear child, this is nothing new 
to me, orto anyone. What you have ex- 
perienced is as old as the hills.” 

“Then you think that ali the stories of 
ghosts that one has heard are true?” 

“Certainly not. Not one ina hundred 
is true; but de you suppose such stories 
would ever gain ground without some foun- 
dation? From the earliest ages, Lady Va- 
lence, man has at times attempted to raise 
the veil that hangs between us and the un- 
seen world, and to peer into those myster- 
jes which for some wise purpose have been 
hidden from ordinary sight, and he has 
generally suffered for it.” 

"Ig it wicked?” demanda Everil, in a 
low voice. 

*<3t is not for meto say whether it is 
wicked or not, Lady Valence. The Cath- 
olic church, the church to which I belong, 
has decided that her children had better 
not meddle with it; consequently I have 
no personal experience of its effects on the 
human mind. But I have, unfortunately, 
been called on more than once during my 
professional career to cure a patient whose 
bodily health has been wrecked by the un- 
natural strain upon his mind caused by this 
unnatural study.” 

‘¢T have heard of spiritualism, of course, 
on occasions,’* says Everil; ‘“‘ but I never 
took any interest in it, and I little thought 
it could be productive of such awful results 
as these.” 

**No more it is in ordinary cases; but 
your husband’s is not an ordinary case. 
From a child he has been unasually sub- 
ject to such influences. Iremember when 
his dear father died, and I went to an- 
nounce the fact to him, he met me at the 
door with the intelligence that he was not 
dead, and that he had but just seen him 
standing in his room. I can see his boyish 
face now, lighted up, almost as it were 
ethereally with the conviction. I tried to 
combat the idea. I hoped then it might, 
have been hig imagination; but I soon saw 
I was mistaken. He has never been like | 
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other boys or men since that night.” 

“ell me all about him,” aays Everil, 
jmploringly. 

“He grew too slight and delicate; too 
fond of solftude and study; too sileut and 
reserved incompany. There was no bodily 
disease apparent, excepting that his pulse 
was higher and more fitful than waz suited 
to his age, and that he occasionally suf- 

‘fered from slight attacks of fever. Then 
he went abroad, and for some years I lost 
sight of him.” 

‘éDid he see these~these things then, 
Dr. Newall ?” 

“J cannot tell yourladyship; butI fancy 
not. I think it must have been whilst 
abroad that he was first imbued with a 
desire to turn his study of necromancy to 
account. When he returned I saw a great 
alteration in him. I ventured once or 
twice to speak to him on the subject; but 
he did not encourage me to renew the 
attempt.” 

“O, why were you not brave? You 
should have risked his anger—anything— 
to save him from himself.” 

“ My dear lady, remember that my duty 
extends no further than looking after Lord 
Valence’s body. With bis mind, his 
thoughts, his inner self, I have no right to 
meddle. It is you alone, who are one with 
him, who have the privilege to search his 
soul.” 

“And I have found it out too late—too 
late l? 

_ “We will not say tbat yet,” replies the 
old doctor, kindly; but she observes that 
he does not say it hopefully; “though you 
have not found it out one day too soon. I 
kuew then that your husband pursued this 
study more than was good for him, and I 
saw his health gradually give way; yet I 
was at a loss to link the two facts together, 
which, as I observed before, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have had no connec- 
tion, But what you have told me to-day 
makes it all clearto mse. If Lord Valence 
has permitted his curiosity to go to such 
lengths ag you describe, and bis mind to 
believe all the so-called revelations made 
to him, it is no wonder his health has sunk 
beneath thetorture. Lady Valence, I have 
told you all I know. Be equally frank 
with me, or we may lose the last ehance of 
disabusing your husband’s mind of this 
terrible superstition.” : 

“I will tell you everything, Dr. Newall; 


put remember my knowledge only dates 
from last night. Valenve has always told 
me that his premature death was certain, 
and nothing could prevent it; and yester- 
day he said the very day and hour were 
fixed. Then it came—O, what 4 fool I was 
to faint; but I never believed that it could 
be really true. He called it Isola, and I 
remember nothing more, But when I re- 
covered, and questioned him, and implored 
him to tell me the whole truth, he said that 
it had told him that he should ”—faitering 
—‘‘that he should ’’—stopping short. 

Yes, yes, my dear child, I ungeratand* 
says Dr. Newall, soothingly. 

“Next February—on the 3d—at noon,’ 
concludes Lady Valence in a despairing 
whisper. 

“And the poor boy—with a power of 
emotion that wears out his nature as a 
sword does its scabbard—is so thoroughly 
impressed with the idea that what he has 
heard is true, that the flame of existence 
flickers down lower every day, and threat- 
ens to go out at the appointed time from 
sheer belief in the impossibility of its last- 
ing longer. And what a life itis to be thus 
thrown away!” 

His words ring in her earsas if they were 
a death knell. She rises suddenly from 
her seat, and throws herself at his feet. 


“OQ nol—O nol Don’t say that, Dr. 
Newall! for Heaven's sake, don’t say that! 
You will save him, will you not-now that 
you know all? You will think of some 
means by which we may save him from the 
effects of his own weakness. I know it is 
nothing, and I cannot say what I want to 
say; but if my life—my fortune—if I could 
work—if I could die— O my God! I am 
talking such folly, when I want to say so 
much l? 

** Poor child! And do you really love 
him like this?’ 

She is sobbing so violently that at first 
she cannot apawer him, but as the feeling 
of the kind old hand that is laid upon her 
bowed head soothes her into peace, she 
makes her humble confession to him, still 
on her knees, 

“TJ did not once. The couditions of my 
father’s wiil that brought us together were 
repugnant to me. They roused my worst 
feelings, and I almost hated him. But 
since we have been man and wife—sinee I 
have lived with him, and seen how. good, 
and honorable, and kind he is, and what a 
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world of tender feeling lics hid beneath his 
gentle nature, I have learned ’—jn a lower 
tone— not to love, I think, but to—wor- 
ship him.” 

“God reward your goodness to him, my 
child, tenfold into your bosom. And what- 
ever happens—whether the worst we fear 
comes to pass, or you are spared to spend 
your lives together—the remembrance of 
this time, and the strength that has been 
given you to overcome your pride and ac- 
knowledge that you have been in the 
wrong, will remain to comfort you to the 
very end.”” : 

Slre has regained her calmness by this 
time, and she rises and takes a seat oppo- 
site to him with only a trace of sadness on 
her features. 

“ But what am I to do, Dr. Newall?” 
she says, after a pause. “What can we 
do, in order, if possible, to avert this awful 
calamity ?” 

*¢1am not prepared all at once to tell 
you that, Lady Valence. With this new 
knowledge in my mind, I must watch the 
earl narrowly for the next few days, and 
see what effect the warning has had upon 
his general health. It has appeared to me 
better of late. I hoped it was mending.” 

“So did I, And if you could only have 
seen him this morning! He looked so 
young and cheerful as he bid me goed-by. 
No one but myself could believe the hor- 
rors he went through last night. But Mre. 
West,who has been his companion through- 
out this fatal study, tells every one that he 
is dying. And he believes it.. And—”? 

* Lady Valence, excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you, but Lhave made up my mind on 
the matter. I will speak to the earl my- 
self. No! donot be afraid I shall not 
mention that I have seen you; but I will 
lead him on to speak about his general 
health until I draw the real truth from 
him.” 

“But will he not be angry with you? 
Agatha has told me he will not permit bis 
most intimate friends to approach the 
subject.” 

“T will brave his anger, for your sake 
and his own. At the worst, he can but 
disbelieve me, and my arguments if con- 
vincing, may turn his thoughts into another 
direction. Meanwhile, Lady Valence, the 
one thing needful is to divert his mind. 
Don’t mention spiritualism to him in any 
Way—ton’t even allude to it; but engage 


him in lively conversation and pursuits, 
and draw him out of himself.” 

“Ah! thatiseasiersaid thandone. You 
don’t know the difficulties of what you 
propose. In this gloomy old castle, too, of 
which evéry nook and corner is associated 
in his memory with some’ spectral illusion, 


‘He is not free from them even in his own 


chamber. His world is peopled with un- 
natural creations. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of mystery.” 

“Take him away from Castle Valence, 
then.” 

“Where? Abroad? Do you think he 
would come?” 

‘“Why not make the attempt? Askhim 
to go—for your sake,” 

She clasps her hands together. A red 
glow of hope suffuses her cheek. 

‘Perhaps he would! And when we are 
far away from all that can recal) the past 
to hin—he and J, together and alone~I 
shall have courage, perhaps, to speak open- 
ly and do combat with his fears to convince 
him that itis imagination. But no! nol” 
she continues, shrinking back, as the 
thought of what she saw in ‘the library the 
night before comes back upou her mind, 
“* How can ] say that when I know it to be 
real—so real ?”” 

“The apparition may be real, Lady Va- 
lence. Itis no reason that its prophecy 
should be real also. The line of argument 
I should wish. you to adopt with your hus- 
band is, not that his sense of sight has de- 
ceived him, but his sense of reasoning.” 

‘*T see—I understand,” she says, rising. 
“Dr. Newall, how can I thank you suffi- 
ciently! You have given me hope. It is 
but a glimmer, but it is hope.” 

“ Your ladyship has given me more than 
hope,” he answers, cheerily. ‘‘ You have 
given me the certain assurance that my 
dear friend’s son has at last some one to 
care for and look after him. Lady Va 
lence, I never liked Mrs. West. I may be 
unjust in my conclusions, but I do not 
think Mrs. West is to be trusted.’ 

‘No more do I, Dr. Newall; but Agatha 
is one of Valence’s infatuations, He be- 
Heves she is devoted to hia interests, and 
she takes good care to keep him up to the 
belief.” 

Get rid of Mrs, West as soon as you 
conveniently can,’ remarks the doctor 
quietly—so quietly that he makes Everil 
laugh. 
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“She tella Valence that somebody dn- 
tends to relieve me of the trouble, Dr. 
Newall.” 

“The sooner the better. Come Lady 
Valence, that is something like a face to 
take back to the castle. I never saw you 
look so happy, nor—if you will allow me to 
say it—~so beautiful before.” 

“7 am going back to him!” she answers 
brightly, as she leaves him to ponder over 
the intelligence he has received. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
“wy HONOB—AS A GENTLEMAN.” 


NavtvRALLy it occupies his mind for the 
remainder of the day, though he is not s0 
much puzzled by it as most men might 
have been. 

Dr. Newall has been bred up in the Cath- 
olic faith, and miracles are no subjects of 
incredulity with him. He knows that they 
have occurred from the beginning of time. 
He believes they will continue to the eud, 
and he is not prepared to argue when they 
shduld or should not be revealed to men. 
But none the less is he able ,to see how 
fatal a power that of ponimudfoaslon with 
the unseen world would prove in the hands 
of most mortals, nor how the man must 
suffer who resigns his will:and reason to 
those of spirits in nowise better fitted to 
guide him than his own, except for the fact 
that they have been unclothed from the 
flesh with which he is still encumbered. 
He isso troubled on the matter that he 


cannot rest, and, having left his early din-° 


ner untasted on the table, strolls towarda 
the castle in hopes of finding Lord Valence 
athome. On his way he encounters Mrs. 
West. 

‘Well, Mrs. West, how is the little man 
going on? Famously, eh! I thought we 
. Shouldn’t make a long job of it. But you 
~ must be careful not to let him get out of 
doors too soon. It is treacherous weather 
for taking cold.” _ 

‘*Ono, Dr. Newall. Ishould be carefal 
of any one in such acase; but with Arthur, 
whose life is so especially precious!’ 


‘© Ol—ah [—yea!l an only child, of course. | 


They’re always spoiled. But you'll marry 
again some day, Mrs, West, and make up 
your baker's dozen.” 

She alluded to her child’s chance of ia- 
heriting the earldom, and Dr. Newall 
knows as well as possible that she intended 


him to understand it. so; but he will not 
flatter her ambitious hopes, 

*¢ Even if I do,’’ replies the widow, not 
entirely displeased with the supposition, 
“T don’t see how it will make any differ- 
ence to my dear Arthur’s prospects. How 
ill poor V alence is looking, doctor! 

A notion comes into the doctor’s head. 
He will question this shifty little woman 
and try to bring her to bovuk before he aves 
the earl, so that he may have some founda- 
tion on which to rest his sudden determi- 
nation to trace the cause of his indisposi- 
tion to the root. : 

“Very ill, Mrs. West; and I have had 
Treason to think lately there ia some ulterior 
cause for his illness, which has not yet 
been disclosed to me, and without discover- 
ing which my medicines will continue to 
be of no avail. Now, I think you can help 
ine in the matter. ‘You are the earl’s con- 
stant companion, I may say his most inti- 
mate friend. You have assisted hiu also, 
if I guess rightly, in the pursuit of this 
study of necromancy, to which he is so 
much addicted. Now, tell me the truth. 
How far does he permit it to affect his 
daily life?” 

How quickly the wind changes. It may 
be blowing in your face one moment, and 
apparently, without rhyme or reason, you 
find it against your back the next. Mra, 
West's tactics are like the wind. She com- 
menced the conversation with the idea of 
hearing Dr. Newall reiterate his former 
statements that Lord Valence’s symptoms 
are such a puzzle to him that his disease 
must take its chance; in which case she 
would have confirmed his suspicions, and 
lamented with him the sad prospect of 
their mutual bereavement; but directly she 
hears bis appeal to her to disclose all she 
may know of Valence’s private studies, 
and the effect they have produced on his 
maind and body, she scents danger and dis- 
appuintment in the distance, and is ignor- 
ance itself upon the subject. 

“Necromancy, doctor? What an awful 
term! Do you mean spiritualism? Just 
sitting st a table, and ali that kind of 
nonseuse?” ” 

“No, Mrs. West. I don’t mean any kind 
of nonsense. I mean this study which is’ 
affecting Lord Valence’s brain, and may 
be productive of the most fatal conseguen- 
cesto his health, Do you not pursue it 
with him ?” , 
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“Do I not, what is called ‘sit? with him, 
you mean. O, sometimes.” 

*¢ How often do you call ‘sometimes? 
Every day ?? 

*O now, Dr. Newall, how do you sup- 
pose I could attend to my darling child, 
and to dear Valence himself, for that mat- 
ter, if I were always playing at turning 
tables? No, of course not.” 

‘* Every other day, perhaps ?”” 

“Treally couldn’t say. I go when dear 
Valence asks me, just to please him, you 
know, for au hour or so after the rest have 
gone to bed.” 

“And what occurs at these sittings? 
Please be frank with me, madam. Your 
brother-in-law’s life may depend upon your 
answers.” 

How well she knows it! 

“JT wish you wouldn’t talk in that horri- 
bly solemn way, doctor; you make one feel 
go nervous. Besides what have our little 
seances to do with dear Valence’s health ?” 

‘Everything, as 1 imagéne.” 

“Qdoctor! What, just watching a table 
turn round, or hearingit rap? How could 
that hurt anybody? I am sure I would 
never sit again if Ithought so. I should 
be afraid of it for myself.”’ 


“Do you mean to tell me, that after 80 


many years of patient investigation on the 
part of Lord Valence and yourself, Mrs, 
West, nothing more occurs at these seances 
than you have already mentioned? No 
sounds or touches—no appearances ?” 

“No ghosts, do you mean? Goodness, 
doctor! no! Do you suppose I should be 
alive to speak to you about them if there 
bad been appearances? Good heavens! 
how you make me creep! I feel as if I 
should never be warm again.” 

“Then what are these faints or fits— 
these lengthened periods of unconscious- 
ness, Which I understand Lord Valence 
suffers from?” 

He looks at her sternly, and Agatha does 
not quite know what to answer. If she 
denies all knowledge of the earl’s trances 
she may be convicted of falsehood, for Va- 
leuce may bave mentioned them himself to 
the doctor, or the servants may have been 
bold enough to carry the report to him. 
Agatha seldom finds herself in a quandary, 
but she is in one now. Yet catlike, she 
shuffles out of it, though tamely. 

‘0, his faints, you mean. People foam 
at the mouth, 


don’t they, when they have. 


fite? Besides, I know these are faints, I 
have often fainted myself. There is not 
much danger in fainting, is there?” 

‘The question now is, not what is dan- 
gerous, pr what is not, but how far has this 
disease gone. Why have I uot been in- 
formed of Lord Valence’s fainting? You 
have seen me constantly, Mrs. West, and 
have discussed this subject almost as often 
as we have met. Why have you never di- 
rected my attention to this phase of his 
illness ?”” 

“T really did not think it was of sufficient 
consequence.”’ . 

“Does it occur often 2” 

* §Q dear, no!—only occasionally. When 

he is over-fatigued, I suppose. You will 
allow that [ have never denied that he is 
very weak, Dr. Newall.” 

‘¢ How loug do the attacks last ?” 

“Not very long. They are ordinary 
fainting fits.” 

“ Yet a rumor has reached r me of his hav- 
ing had one that lasted above au hour, Mrs. 
West.” 

She colors at this, 

“ Ahl that was an exceptional occasion; 
and I should have sent for yon then, of 
course, Dr. Newall, if it had been in the 
day, but it took place at night.” ; 

‘You might have told me of it after- 
wards,” 

* Well, perhaps I should; but poor dear 
Valence is very sensitive, you know, and 
most averse to the subject of his health be- 
ing commented on. He would not be 
pleased to hear that we ever discussed it 
together.” 

* He must hear it without being pleased, 

then,’ answers the doctor, roughly, “for I 
am determined to sift this matter to the 
bottom. Is the earl within doors?” 

“think so; Lam not sure. But O Dr. 
Newall,” continues Agatha, with real 
alarm, “I hope you will confine your in- 
quiries entirely to his bodily health, and 
not mention a word about spiritualism. 
He will never forgive you if you do.” 

“shall act for the best, madam, and 
say and do exactly as occasion requires, 
without any reference to Lord Valence’s 
feelings. The business has gone too far 
for that now.” 

‘ But it is matter of so entirely private & 
nature, doctor. Idon’t think any friend, 
however intimate, has a right to pry into 
the secrets of another’s breast.” 
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“J hope I have always proved myself a 
friend of Lord Valence, Mra. West; but in 
this instance. I go to him purely in the 
character of his medical adviser.” 

“But you will startle him; you will 
shock his sense of delicacy if you dash at 
once into a subject which he has consid- 
ered a profound secret. Let me go to Va- 
lence first, doctor, Let me prepare him.” 

“By no means?’ says the dector, as_ 
firmly but gently he puts her on one side. 
“T do not need your assistance, Mrs. 
‘West. I wish to see Lord Valence by 
himself; and if he is not at home when 1 
call, I shall wait until be returns”? And 
so saying, he leaves the lttle widow very 
ill at ease, and puzzled to conjecture what 
can possibly be the issue of the coming 
yenture. Will Valence be so weak’as to 
disclose all; and if he 80 discloses it, will 
Dr. Newall have the power to laugh him 
out of his belief, or convince him of its 
fallacy? Who can have aroused the doc- 
tor’s suspicions? 

As this question presents itself to her 
mind, a sudden Jook of intelligence—of 
disappointment~of fear, passes over her 
features. She would run after the.doctor, 
and at all risks forestall the communica- 
tion he is likely to receive, 80 aa to infuse 
alittle of her own coloring to the facts 
which must inevitably startie him into 
further inquiry; but he is already past the 
possibility of being overtaken. Even as 
she looks round for him, she sees him dis- 
appearing within the castle walls; and she 
has no better companions than her conjec- 
tures and her fears for the remainder of 
her walk. ‘ 

* * *© © © £ © 

When Lord Valence hears that Doctor 
Newall is waiting to see him, he comes 
bounding into the Hbrary as if he were a 
boy. 

** How are you, Newall? Splendid day, 
isn’tit? Pye just come back from Bally- 
broogan, Have you seen Lady Valence? 
I left her not a minute ago, tossing my 
poor old books hither and thither, and 
transforming ail my bachelor neatness into 
exquisite confusion.” 

He seats himaelf on the edge of a table 
as he speaks, and with folded arms regards 
the doctor smilingly. His eyes are bright, 
his cheek is flushed, his hair thrown care- 
lessly off his forehead. His: old friend 
thinks he has never seen him look happier 


or better before. Is it possible that this is 
the man who believes in a gloomy fore- 
boding of death to such a degree as to per- 
mit It to sap the very springs of his exist- 
ence? It appears incredible. And yet, 
beautiful as are his speaking features at 
this moment, there is a hectic spot upon 
his cheek and a glitter in his aye too deep, 
too bright forshealth. He looks like a vo- 
tary of that terrible god Consumption, 
who bedecks her victims to the last, hides 
their sunken cheeks with roses, and lights 
up their dying eyes with the lamp of fever. 

“No, my lord, I have not seen her lady- 
ship since I entered the castle. I trust 
that she is well.’’ 

‘©O,1 think so; but she complains of a 
little headache this morning, We were up 
rather late last night.” 

As he says the words some happy recol- 
lection strikes him, and a glorious smile 
breaks out over his countenance. 

“Ts she not beautiful, Newall? don’t 
think Lever saw such another figure, 80 
graceful, so elastic, and yet so firm. Itis 
difficult to conceive her ever getting ill.” 

“She appears, indeed, the very embodi- 
ment of health. I wish she could impart 
alittle of her strength to you, my lord. 
You do not make the progress I should 
like to see.” 

His countenance falls directly. 

“0, I’m well enough, Newall; as well 
as I shall ever be. Don’t trouble yourself 
on my account.” 

“ But I must trouble myself on your ac- 
count, my lord. . It is my duty as well as 
my interest. And when I consider how 
touch depends upon your well-doing—what 
wealth you have to account for, what a 
wifé to cherish, what a loag race of heirs, 
I hope, of which to be the founder—I feel 
that no more sacred charge could have 
been placed into my hands by your dear 
lamented father than the charge of your 
health.” . 

Lord Valence bas shifted his place dures 
ing this colloquy; he has moved from be- 
neath the piercing gaze of the doctor’s 
eyes, and is now walking restlessly about. 
the apartment, taking up a book from one 
table aud laying it down on another, but 
never bringing himself again under the 
scrutiny of his old friend. 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, Newall,” he says, at length. “ You 
have done your part of the business con- 
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sclentliously, and if I don’t repay your care, 
it’s the fault of my constitution alone. 
The cleverest doctor in the world can’t 
keep life ina sinking body when the leak 
is sprung by Heaven.” — 

6] don’t believe Heaven has anything 
to do with the springing of your leak, my 
lord,” replies the doctor, bluntly. 

Valence colors. am 

“T don’t understand you. You've been 
attending ma now for some years, I’ve 
followed your advice whenever it was prac- 
ticable, and I’ve swallowed all your stuff. 
Why, didn’t I even embark on the ven- 
turesome sea of matrimony on the strength 
of your advice? I don’t see what a man 
could do more, And yet I don’t get well. 
Feel my pulse!” ‘ 

‘Tt is at fever heat, my lord.” 

‘And half an hour ago it was scarcely 
perceptible. My spirits, my energy, my 
appetite, play for nothing. I become fe- 
verish for the same cause. Iam strong 
one hour, and utterly prostrated the next. 
You may be puzzled at my symptoms, but 
I know them well, Newall, and they mean 
—death.” ; 

“1 know, too, that they mean—death.” 

“You agree with me at last, then?” 

“Not entirely. The death you would 
signify ie a succumbing to God’s will, The 

death Z mean is—auicide.”” 

“ Newall? 

“It is the aolemn truth, my lord. There 
is no physical reason you should not live. 
If you die before your time, it will be by 
your own hand.” 

“This is strong langnage, Newall. I 
have not beens used to hear you speak like 
this.” : 

“Because } have never seen so clearly 
as I do now the stern necessity there is for 
my speaking so. I have watched your 
malady increasing year by year. I knew 
there was no ordinary cause for it, and I 
hoped that marriage, with all the interests 
and joys it brings in its train, might have 
the effect of weaning you from the con- 
templation of yeurself. But what has 
been the result? You have youth, and 
every prospect of happiness, wealth. at 
your command, and a wife who loves you 
dearly—’”’ 

** God bless her!” cries his listener. 

“Whom any man might be proud to call 
his. own; for whom most men would sac- 
rifice their dearest interests; resign their 

f 


most cherished hopes; and yet for whom 
—excuse me, my lord, if I offend you~ 
you appear to be unable to give up even 
your unhballowed pursults.’”’ 

Valence’s countenance clouds over again, 
ST don’t understand you,” he repeats. 
“Answer me frankly, mylord. Remem- 

ber I have known you froma boy. Does 
the conviction that you are not long for 
this world spring entirely from your obser- 
vation of your own health, or is there not 
rather some ulterlor cause for your belief ?” 

He has touched his patron now upon his 
tenderest point, and the galled withers 
wince. 

‘IT cannot perceive the object of your 
curiosity, Newall. Your business lies with 
my body; please to confine yourself to it.” 

‘My business lies with your general 
health, and ft {s your mind which Is affect- 
ing your body.” 

“JT don’t believe in the mind affecting 
the body. Besides, my theory—my con- 
viction—Newall,” he continues, suddenly 
interrupting himself, “you know of old 
how averse I am to metaphysical discus- 
sions on the reason of my ill health. If 
you consider that my blood is out of order, 
or my heart is affected, or any other of 
‘my natural functions require regulation, 
regulate them, for Heaven's sake, but leave 
the subject of my brain alone. I will at- 
tend to any reasonable directions you may 
give me. I will swallow any filth you may 
think fit to order me, but I wont be talked 
to as if I were a child or an idiot, ready to 
frighten myself into fits at the firat shadow 
that crosses my pathway. You might as 
well tell me }.am mad at once.” 

“You are mad,” cries the old doctor, 
reckless of the effect his bold words may 
create. ‘*You are worse than mad, my 
lord, to throw away all your chances of 
happiness for the sake of maintaining your 
reserve. I know you have a secret canker 
gnawing at your heart, that some thing, or 
act, or person, has laid on you too heavy @ 
burden for you to bear. You will not con- 
fide in me—you will not take advantage of 
the benetit my advice, my reasoning, might 
afford you; and if you die (which God for- 
bid!), weighed down by a load no mortal 
could sustain unaided and unharmed, you 
will as surely die by your own hand as 
though you placed the muzzle of a pistol 

" im your mouth and blew out your brains.” 

The old man’s unexpected energy has 
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startled Valence, who leans his weight 
against a table and turns pale visibly. 

‘‘Gonfide in me, my lord,” continues 
Dr. Newall; ‘‘tell me everything, and it 
will go hard but we will find a remedy be- 
tween us by which to exorcise the demon 
that holds you in his thrall.’” 

“It is impossible—it would be useless,” 
says the earl, with closed teeth. ‘ Youdo 
not know of what you speak!’ 

“But if I do not know, I may be able to 
guess. Your secret studies are no secret 
tome, my lord; neither are they incom- 
prehensible. I can imagine the hold they 
have gained over. your natural feelings, 
the fetters they have cast about your mind. 
But let me hear the worst; disclose to me 
the utmost Jengths to which they have 
misled you—the depths of mystery into 
which you have dived—and I may yet aid 
you to see daylight from the bottom of the 
dark well in which you seek for truth.” 

The earl becomes excited, his gestures 
are violent, his voice raised and discordant. 

“T tell you againitisimpossible. I can 
never tell what you desire, to you or any 
man. I have passed my word of honor. 
Now that you know that, you know you 
are renewing the subject at your own 
riek.”” 

“Heaven pity you!’ says Dr. Newall, 
sadly. “And you can resign that lovely 
wife of yours, give up all her love, her 
sweet companionship, her true sympathy, 
and go down into the grave before your 
time, for the sake of a chimerical honor 
which binds you to your superstition like 
a slave!’ 

“It would be useless to break my word,” 

says Valence, faintly. ‘Nothing can save 
me now.” 
_ “It isnot true?’ exclaims the old doc- 
tor, loudly. **God can save you, my lord 
—but he helps those who help themselves. 
Beaman! Shake off thie slough of super- 
stition and blind bigotry which has un- 
sexed you. Resolve to give up your un- 
natural studies; to have nothing more to 
do with them, or anything that concerns 
them, but to take your place bravely, like 
other men, upon the, battle-field of life; 
and I’ll engage, with the blessing of Heav- 
en, to restore you to. your former health 
and to your wife.” 

“Can it be possible?’ cries ‘Valence, 
starting. forward, his face all aglow with 
the bright picture conjured up before him. 
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“To live, for her, with her! Ono—it will 

never be. It is too good to ba true??? 
At this moment the library door opens, 

and Everil appears upon the threshold. 

“May I come in, dearest? Ah, Dr. 
Newall, I did not know that you were 
here!” 

Valence does not answer, but he turns 
his eyes wearily towards her. She comes 
forward and lays her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Are you not well, love? O Valence! 
what is the matter? Speak to me! Do 
uot frighten me like this!” 

“Bverlll—my wife!” is all that he can 
say. 

“T am glad you have come, Lady Va- 
lence,’’ chimes in the doctor, in a cheerful 
voice. ‘I have just been speaking to your 
husband about the necessity of looking a 
little more after bis heaith; and now I 
want you to persuade him to take a holi- 
day somewhere—to go away together for a 
short time, that he may have change of 
scene and rest.” 

“You will come, my darling, for. my 
sake!’ she urges, tenderly, with her arms 
about him. 

“What would I not do for your sake, 
Everil?’? he answers. 

*‘Except—break down your barriers of 
reserve,’’ says the doctor, significantly. 

“Except—prove false to my honor as a 
gentleman,” the earl replies. 





CHAPTER XXVII1. 
THE EARL'S DIARY. 


‘* Mentone! 1 have been alone with hae 
in this sweet place for the last ten days. 
Winter is on the world, but there is no 
trace of it here. The roses and myrtles 
are blooming as contentedly as if they 
were in the midst of sammer, and the sun 
is so powerful and the air ao soft and 
balmy, that we are out of doors all day 
long, with huge umbrellas over our heads. 
It is only after sunset that the atmosphere 
becomes chilly, and:then we retreat to the 
shelter of onr, villa, and: are together | and 
—alone, 

‘Alone! with may dear girl’s head resting 
on my shoulder,’ ‘her sweet eyes: fixed on 
mine, our hands’ clasped with a firm firm 
hold, that mately says, ‘till death? =" 

“In all my life, throughout my vague 
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dreamings, in my warmest imagfnation, T 
never conceived such happiness as this. 
This is our real honeymoon, our true mar- 
riage: when our hearts are no longer 
afraid to look on one another and to tell 
the truth—tha} we have loved and longed 
to show our love from the beginning. O 
Heaven! [ have lived long enough, since 
I have lived to hear my wife say that she 
Joves me, I hardly know how she brought 
me here. I found myself in Mentone al- 
most before I knew that I wascoming. I 
think it must have been some deep-laid 
plot between old Newall and herself to get 
me away from Castle Walence. Everil 
asked me to come for her sake, and how 
could I refuse? 

“Anyway, I am here, and glad to be 
here. Would itcould last forever! There 
was agrand commotion at the castle the 
day we left. Staunton had just taken his 
departure, and my friend Bulwer seized 
the opportunity of the party breaking up 
to declare hia affection for Miss Mildmay. 
Of course the women were tremendously 
upset by the announcement, Alice cried, 
first In my wife’s arms, and then in 
Agatha’s arms; and both Everil and 
Agatha considered it due to the occasion 
to mingle their tears with hers, unii) poor 
Bulwer looked very much as if he wished 
he had never broached the subject, and 
‘would like to run away somewhere and 
hide himself. It happened on the very 
eve of our intended journey, and delayed 
it for a day, a8 Everil would not stir till 
her friends were made happy by a telegram 
from oid Mildmay containing his consent 
to their engagement. Miss Alice then, all 
blushes, smiles and tears, took her depart- 
are for England; and Bulwer went home 
triumphantly. He’s a dear good fellow, 
and I hope he may be as happy as he de- 
serves; but I can’t understand his caring 
for a pink-and-white piece of prettiness 
ike Alice Mildmay. She’s ali very well, I 
dare say—healthy, and amiable, and lady- 
Mike; but when you come to compare her 
with—well, say with my Everil—what a 
difference there is! ‘The one, all fire, and 
energy, and action—the other, just a pretty 
simpleton, nothing more. In fact, I can’t 
understand any man falling in love with 
any woman whilst Everil is within the 
range of sight, I tell my lady this, and 
she laughs and says it is very lucky for me 
that other people are not of the same opin- 


\ 


ion, or she might be tempted to change 
her mind. Change! Heavers! how the 
word went through my heart like the point 
of a poniard! Change! Is it possible her 
heart can be ever less mine than it is at 
the present moment? [did not lat her seoit, 
but I felt the pallor that crept over my fea- 
tures at the idea. For the first time in my 
life 1 experienced the sting of jealousy. It 
is not a pleasant feeling. It made me cog- 
nizant at once of the fact that were it not 
for outward circumstances, I might bea 
rourderer! I believe that were Everil to 
chauge towards me now-—to take back the 
sweet love with which she has enriched 
my life, and bestow it on another—that I 
should ki) him—that I should ily at his 
throat as a dog flies at @ bull, and hang 
there till he dropped. And then I should 
get the heel of my feot upon his false up- 
turned face and grind it into a shapeless 
mass! Bah! Of what am I dreaming? 
Am I going to let this new beautiful love, 
instead of raising my nature, debase and 
lower it? O Everil, how unworthy Iam 
of you! Were we to Hve long together, 
hew disappointed you would become in 
me! But for the short time you are to be 
mine, I will keep all lesser feelings that 
dishonor our Jove out of sight, that you 
may bave no bitter memories of me when 
I am gone. 
s * * * © # © 

“Well, Bulwer and Alice are happy, and 
have promised to return to the castle at 
Christmas, when we hope to meet all our 
friends again. Staunton, too, is to be 
there. I cannot understand my wife’s 
feelings with regard to Staunton. He ap- 
pears to me fo be a very nice young fel- 
low—quick, good-natured and gentleman 
like—and he is a special favorite of 
Agatha's; but Everil seems to hava con~ 
ceived a positive aversion to him. Inever 
mention his name but she changes the 
subject, and has eeveral times said she 
wishes she might never see him again. 
However, I asked him tw rejoin us at 
Christmas, more for Agatha’s sake than 
my own; for Agatha not ouly thinks very 
highly of young Staunton herself, but has 
evident reason for believing that Staunton 
thinks very nighly of her. I have caught 
them several times lately whispering, with 
their beads close together, and looking 
very confased,and uncommonly like lovers, 
when I diaturbed them. Well, I cannot 
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disguise to myself the truth that: it would 
be a very good thing if Agatha did marry 


again. What is she to do, poor girl, when. 


Iam gone! Everil and she do not get on 
as well together as I should like to see, 
Bulwer cannot. bear the sight of her, and 
sayssoopenly. Even Alice Mildmay seems 
afraid of making herafriend; and the ser- 
vants are almost really rebellious. Noone 
seems to care for poor Agatha as 1 do; 
and even I must confess. I should be hap- 
pler, and feel freer, alone with my wife. 
Agatha and J had a sad acene a few even- 
ings before we left Ireland.- I think it 
must have been the day after we bad de- 
cided to go, and I was putting away a few 
things in my library, when her tap sounded 
on the door. She looked haggard and 
careworn, as if she had been crying, and I 
accused her of the fact. She came up to 
my side and laid her hand upon my arm. 

“¢ How can I be otherwise than miser- 
able, Valence,’ she said, ‘ when I see all 
confidence between us is at an end?’ 

“T guessed she alluded to my projected 
journey, and told her how my wife had 
extracted a promise from me to go in the 
very presence of the doctor who had ad- 
vised it. . 

“¢tAnd should not I have advised the 
same?’ she answered. ‘Have I not had 
at least as much care for your health as 
Everil has ?’ 

“Her reproach came home to me; for, 
for the last five years Agatha has really 
been indefatigable in looking after my 
comfort, and devoting herself to me in 
every way. I always have buen, and al- 
ways shall be, grateful to her for her care 
and solicitude; but of course my affection 
for her fades into nothing by the side of 
what I feel for my wife. I tried to thank 
her; but 1 suppose my words sounded cold, 
for she refused to accept them as they 
were intended. 

“*¢Tt is of no consequence,’ she kept on 
tepeating. ‘Of course I am nobody now. 
Iknew that it must come to this; but O 
Valence, however happy you may be in the 
fnture, don’t forget what I have been to 
you and poor Arthur! Don’t forget the 
.4cenes we have passed through together-~ 
the wonders we have witnessed—the—’ 

‘Her allusion recalled me to myself. I 
left the work on which I was employed, 
and staggered to a chair. 

“¢Yaola? I murmured, ‘my father! my 


brother!—how can you talk to.me of a 
happy future, Agatha, when you know my 
days are numbered—that I shall never Hive 
to see another year complete its course ?’ 

‘And if so, dear Valence, why should 
you sot enjoy life to the close? If you 
have but a few more months to remain 
with us,:why should: they not be happy 
months? Isola would have them so. They 
would all have them a0. Go to Mentone, 
and be as happy as you may. It is not of 
your probable happiness I complain; it is - 
that you should think J should not be the 
first to rejoice at it?’ 

“But her words had quenched all my 
joy. I threw the articles I was packing 
away down on the floor in a heap. 

“* What is the use,’ I exclaimed, an- 
grily,‘of my attempting to cheat myself 
into the idea that I can enjoy life or love 
like other men? The dark shadow of death 
hangs over everything I do and say. Iam 
a doomed creature, and even my wedding 
feast is spread on a funeral pall.’ 

* ¢Dear Valence, this is wrong—this Is 
ungrateful,’ said Agatha, softly. ‘What 
would Isola say?” 

“ My sister-in-law has a very sweet voice 
and winning way; but I wish she wouldn’t 
introduce the mention of Isola upon every 
occasion. I know my fate well enough— 
no one can blind my eyes to it; but surely 
I may forget it for a while—for a little 
while—and deceive myself, if I can, into 
the belief that it has never been revealed 
to me. 

“¢Tam sick of the name of Isola,’ I ex- 
claimed, impetuously, ‘‘All my unbappi- 
ness, all my want of courage has sprung 
from the moment I heard it mentioned.’ 

“¢Q Valence! said Agatha, reproach- 
fully; ‘and after all her kindness—when 
she loves you so? 

«Was it kindness to disclose to mea 
secret that has embittered my existence 
ever since? Was it love to hang a drawn 
sword by a hair over my head, that might 
descend at any moment? That ils what 
Isola-has done for me. If she foresaw the 
doom {in store for me, why couldn’t she let 
me go on, like. other men, in happy igno- 
rance until the moment came? Anticipa- 
tion, which is the worst part of pain, has 
killed my heart before my body dies.’ 

** Never mind, Valence—let us say no 
more about it.’ 

“But here a sense ee my ingratitude 
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struck me. Why was I such a coward~ 
such a traitor to the cause to which my 
fife has been dedicated? 1 turned and 
seized my sister-in-law’s hand. 

‘“* Forgive me, Agatha; but if you knew 
how much I gaffer! To love her so mach 
—to know she loves me—’ 

“6 To know Everil loves you? repeated 
Agatha, in an incredulous tone. 

“Yes. You may look surprised; but I 
do know it, thank God; and on the best 
authority. She bas told it me with her 
own dear lips.’ 

60, she has told it you herself, has 
she? replied my slater-in-law; but I did 
not quite like the sound of her yoice. 

“¢Her own self. Did you know it, 
Agatha ?—did you guess it?” 

‘6° certainly never guessed it, It 1s the 
last thing in the world I should have 
guessed.’ 

*¢< But itis true as heaven; and it is at 
her wish that I am going to Mentone, that 
we may have a few weeks of quiet happi- 
ness together, Nor can you wonder, 
Agatha, that, if possible, I should like to 
forget, if only for this awéet brief interval 
of pain, the fate that lies before me.’ 

“¢Q no. It is very natural, my dear 


Valence, and I only hope you may forget © 


it. I hope you may be very happy, and 

. find no cause to regret old friends in the 

_ possession of new ones. I hope you may 
never be disappointed in anything you de- 
sire, nor place too much confidence ina 
rotten reed. And I could hardly wisha 
better wish for you than that, could J, my 
poor boy ?” 

‘¢ Her words were kind, so was her man- 
ner, as she Kissed and left me. There wag 
nothing in either that I could find fault 
with; and yet they left an unpleasant im- 
pression on my mind, as though she 
thought me an infatuated fool for loving 
Everil when I shall so svon be called on 
to exchange this world for another. 

. * #* © & # “& 

“ Byeril is so different from Agatha; in- 
deed, she is different from any woman I 
ever met in the world before. I did not 
understand her until I brought her to this 
sweet quiet place, where we are together 
all day long, and know no one to break in 
upon our solitude and distract our thoughts 
from one anather’s company. At herown 
home in Herefordshire she was always 80 
grand, and stately, and dominant, so much 


‘La Belle Chatelatne,’ that I almost forgot 
she was 4 girl in years; and since we have 
been married, her distress at our mutual 
reserve and unconscious fear lest we 
should never love each other have made 
her appear still more womanly in her proud 
silence and melancholy. But now that 
the floodgates of our hearts have been 
opened and all barriers are broken down 
between us, my darling has come out ina 
new character. She runs about the house, 
she talks, she Jaughs, she dances, she 
sings, and it is only now and then, when 
some allusion to the fature brings my des- 
tiny before her mind, that I see a dark 
eloud pass across her lovely face and 
quench the light of her dear eyes, as 
though they were blinded with unehed 
tears. Buta smile, acaress from me, has 
power to make the sun break out again; 
and I can sometimes hardly believe that 
the bright happy girl who sits on my knee, 
or at my feet, coaxing me into laughter 
by her quaint mimlery, or almost moving 
me to tears by the exhibition of her love, 
is the same willful, defiant, and apparently 
heartless cousin who met me on our be- 
trothal morn with the assertion that she 
would marry me all the same were 1a 
chimpanzee, We have often talked over 
that time. ZEveril has spoken of it and Ja- 
mented over it till her sweet face has been 
bathed in tears, and I have been forced to 
make her emile again by an account of my 
first impression of herself, and what a 
dreadful hoyden I thought I was taking as 
a wife. We have talked over everything 
that has either distressed or gladdened us. 
“We have had sweet confidences that have 
jaid our hearts mutually bare and made us 
fee] that never again can we misunder- 
stand each other. But there Is one topic 
that we cannot approach with ease, and 
that is spirituallem. 

“ Byeril has attempted it. Greatly as 
she sbudders at the remembrance of the 
night she spent with me in the library— 
that night which proved to be the saddest 
and most joyful of my life, inasmuch as it 
gave me what I longed for, only to name 
the very hour when I must resign it again 
*-she has forced herself to question me 
searchingly and to try and argue me out of 
the resson of my belief. I have told her 
as little as Icould in réply. Why sbould I 
leave the dear child my sad experience 88 
alegacy? Rather would J have her, when 
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fam gone, forget that such a fatal study 
exists, or that it had any part in embitter- 
ing the short time we spent together. She 
is stronger winded and more courageous 
than the generality of hersex; she js alac 
cleverer and more independent, What if 
the relation of my experience should cause 
her at any time to determine to solve such 
mysteries for herself! 

“©, if I thought that my beautifal 
blooming Everi! would ever lose her health 
and spirits as I have done in the pursuit of 
this fatal and unnatural study, I would 
wear my tongue out to-night rather than 
utter another syllable upon the subject. 
-She is very pertinacious. It is difficult to 
silence her when she {s once bent upon 
discovering athing. She coaxes and coax- 
es, and questions and argues, till I am fain 
to give hera bluntdental. Then she draws 
-herself a little away from me, and says, 
poutingly: 

* © You do not love me, Valence. 

“Not love her? Good heavens! if ehe 
could only know how I love her. That I 
would not resign this brief life of love 
with her for a century without ber! and 
rather see her eyes beaming on meas they 


are beaming now, for one short moment, 
than possess all the loves of all the other 
women in the world eternally. 

QO Everil, if you only knew how much 
I love you! . 

“Old Newall’s words ring in my ears 
day and night—-‘ I'll engage to restore you 
to your former health and to your wife.’ 

“What would I not give to prove them 
true! 6 

“Sometimes I fancy, if we could stay 
forever in this sequestered spot, where it 
is always summer, and the bright life 
around us seems to deaden my ears to 
sounds from the spiritual world, I might 
pass over that fatal date in safety. 

“Pshaw! What folly am l writing! Has 
it not been decreed: by a Higher Power 
than I have communicated with? Are 
not his angels ministering spirits sent forth 
to bear his flats to mankind? As if J-—as 
if she—as if anything lower than himself 
could cancel his own words. There is 
nothing left for me bat to submit. 

“Yet O, my love! my wife! how beau- 
tiful this world appears! How hard it is 
to quit contentedly—whilst you are here ” 

{r6@zx CoNTINUED.] 


—_—_—_—_— op 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 
BY FLORENCE MABRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE-MATOH,'’ ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“\wn0 SAID THAT I WAS JEALOUS?” 


By Christmas Lord and Lady Valence 
are again at the castle, and find a bevy of 
their old friends ready to welcome them 
home. Agatha bas been busy sending out 
invitations in their absence, and Everil 
finds the house much fuller than she ex- 
pected. General Hawke and Mr, Mildmay 
have accompanied Alice back to Ireland; 
Staunton has procured the leave he antici- 
pated; Bulwer is there, as a matter of 
course; and even Miss Strong has ventured 
across the channel to apend a few Weeks of 
her Christmas holidays with her old pupil. 
Lady Valence hardly understands what 
this large gathering portends, but Agatha 
has been used to dispense the hospitality 
of Castle Valence as she chooses, and has 
generally some unfathomable motive for 
her actions. Her very mode of greeting 
the newly-arrived couple takes Everil by 
surprise. The air of injured innocence 
with which she dismissed them has com- 
pletely vanished, and the sincerest of their 
well-wishers could not have been more 
hearty in his congratulations on the visible 
improvement in their appearance. 

‘My dears?’ she exclaims, warmly, aa 
she seizesa hand ofeach. “ How wouder- 
fully well you look! Everil has grown 
quite rosy; and as for Valence, I don’t be- 
Neve I should have known him if I had 
met him in the street. How delighted Dr. 
Newall will be! But what a paradise you 
seem to have come from! Your descrip- 
tions of Mentone quite made my mouth 
water; I would have given anything to join 
you.” 7 

Fou must go there for your next hon- 
eymoon, Agatha,” says Valence, laughing. 

“You nanghty boy! you malicious wick~ 
ed creature! when you know I was only 
rejoicing over it for your sake. Well, it 
has worked wonders for you; there is no 
donbt about that. What a blessing you 
went! How can we ever be sufficiently 
thankfal f’ 

“How is Arthur?” inquires Everil, rath- 
er anzious to stop this stream of hyperbole. 


“Very well, dear, and growing charm- 
ingly. Miss Strong hardly knew him 
again, She says he is twice the size he 
was aix months ago. Are you not very 
much obliged to me, Everil, for giving 
you such an agreeable surprise as finding 
dear Miss Strong here?” 

‘7 am very glad to see her,” says Everil. 

“Why, what a tone! you fickle girit 
when you were dping all’you could to get 
her to come and live with you three months 
ago.” 

“Three months ago is not to-day,” re- 
joins the countess, gayly. “And Iam sure 
I never expressed the slightest wish to see 
General Hawke again. We never did any-~ 
thing but fight so long as I was under hia 
guardianship, and if he is as contradictory 
and fault-finding now as he was then, I 
am afraid General) Hawke and I shall 
quarrel.” ‘ 

“Fancy your not wishing to see the dear 
old general?’ replies Agatha, in a tone of 
affected disappointment; “ and when Ihad 
such trouble to get him over. I thought 
it would please you so much to be sur- 
rounded by all your old friends at Christ- 
mas.” 

“Q, it doesn’t signify; he is quite wel- 
come to spend his Christmas here; bat as 
you invited him here, Agatha, I hope you 
will take the task of entertaining him upon 
yourself, As well as Captain Staunton, 
and the rest of your own guests.” 

“Captain Staunton a guest of mine!’ 
cries injured innocence, with a look of 
horror; “ that isnotfair. Valence invited 
him to come here himself. Did you not, 
Valence ?”” 

“Yes, I think I must take the onus of 
that invitation on my own head, ButI 
gave it for your sake, Agatha.” 

“ Ror my sake 0” ; 

“Of course. You Hke the man; Everil: 
does not; so I should not have thought of 
asking him on her aceount. But I do not 
suppose he will stay very long.” 

“J know nothing about that, Valence. 
It is entirely your affair, and I must beg 
yon will not bring my name into the pusi- 
ness.” 
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“ Hallo! what’supnow? Have you had 
a lovers’ quarrel? It will be all right again 
to-morrow, Agatha. Remember the old 
linea: . 
<The falling ont of faithfat friends 

Renewing is of love.” 

“Valence, I wish you would not speak 
inthis manner. It is most annoying to 
me,” eries the little wage, almost in 
tears. 

“Don’t tease her,” adds his wife. And 
Lord Valence makes some jesting reply, 
and leaves the room, 

‘¢Tt must seem so strange to you, dear,’’ 
says Agatha, in an apologetic manner, as 
soon as they find themselves together, “to 
hear him talk in such an absurd manner, 
Even if it were true, I could never let him 
mention it before you. No woman likes 
to find herself forgotten.” 

“Are you alluding to that old business, 
Agatha? O, pray have no fehrs on my ac- 
count. It would not cause me a single 
pang if Captain Staunton were to marry 
to-morrow.” | : 

“Ah! you say that because you know 
how safe you are. No man who had cared 
for you, Everil, would be likely to forget 
you easily.’? 

“Yet you have given Valence to under- 
stand that Captain Staunton comes here 
for your sake.”’ 

Agatha atarts and dances color. 

“Did he tell you so? Whata sieve that 

* old Valence is! Well, should it ever come 


to pass, Everil (which is very—very im-° 


probable), I: know. I should have to play 
second fiddle all my life, and accept the 
position as gracefully as I could.” 

“JT don’t think there are many men 
worth marrying under those circumstances, 
Agatha, and Captain Staunton is not one 
of them. However, let us change the sub- 

fect, for, to tell’ you the truth, I do not 
care to discuss. it. As Valence. told you 
just now, it was not by my wish that Cap- 
tain Staunton was invited to the castle, 
and if he does not come for the sake of 
seeing you, I suppose it will be for the last 
time. But I have kept too long away from 
my guests, and muat return to the drawing- 
room. Will you come with me? Thanks. 
There: are rather too many for me to en- 
gage alone.?’ 

It isa-cold, dark December afternoon, 


Justa couple of days before Christmas, and. 


in the drawing-room they find the whole 


. Everil. 


party crowded round the fire, and talking 
gayly to one another of every topic under 
the sun—Lord Vafence’s voice being the 
loudest and the gayest of all. As they 
perceive their hostess, they fall apart, to 
enable her to enter the circle, where she 
finds hereelf close to her husband. 

‘“ Rather different from Mentone, dear,” 
she says, with a smile that makes old Miss 
Strong’s eyes quiver with emotion. 

‘¢-Yes indeed. Come nearer to the fire, 
Give me yoar hands. Why, they 
are as cold as ice! What have you been 
doing ?”” 

* Only talking to Agatha.” 

“On disagreeable topics, I am afraid,” 
interposes Maurice Staunton, insinuatingly. 

“They were not agreeable ones to me.” 

‘Well, my lady,”’ says General Hawke, 
in his gruff style, ‘‘and bow many herses’ . 
knees have you broken since you came to 
Castle Valence ?” 

“T’ve broken nothing, general—not even 
a heart!’ 

Valence, lover-like, is longing to put in 
something here, bat etiquette restrains nin. 

‘“‘Not your husband’s?” continues the 
general, coarsely. 

“Not yet,’”’ she returns, trying to pass 
his words off as a jest. 

“That's a miracle,” says General Hawke; 
and subsides into a newspaper.. 

‘*T am longing to see all over this beau- 
tif: 1 place, my dear,” whispers Miss Strong, 
who only arrived the day before. ‘It 
looks a perfect paradise from my windows.” 

“And so it is a paradise—of happiness,’’ — 
replies Everil, in the same tone. ‘TI will 
show you round the premisea the firat fine 
day we have, Miss Strong. I have two or 
three very favorite haunts here, one eape- 
clally, where dear Valence has been accus- 
tomed to study, in fine weather, ever since 
he was a Attle boy.” 

“O my dear, Iam so pleased—o t thank- 
ful to find you thus,’”’ says the old govern- 
ess, with a significant squeeze of the hand, 
which she finds as significantly returned. 

“ How pleasant it is to see yon all here!’ 
exclaims the host, warmly. ‘ We shall. no 
longer be able to complain of the dullness 
of the castle in winter, Everil.”’ _ 

“Ft could never be. dull. to me, Var 
lence,” she replies. 

- Come, darling, that is going rather too 
far, even for such a pair of turtle-doyes as 
you are,’ interposes Mrs, West. “I re- 
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member you told me that when you first 
saw Castle Valence, even though it was in 
June, you shivered from the effects of its 
Mere appearance. Have ‘you forgotten 
whata dislike you took to the poor library? 
Why, I heard you declare one day that you 
would never enter it again.” 

‘©] know better now,” says Everil; but 
she looks uncomfortable, even at the men- 
tion of that ill-fated room. 

‘And what is the history of the library?” 
demands Mauiice Staunton, in his most 
persuasive voice. ‘Is it haunted? You 
ought to possess 4 haunted room in so old 
and important-looking a residence as this!” 

Bulwer glances at the countess; her eyes 
are fixed upon her husband. 

“ Haunted! says Valence, with a slight 
laugh; but his eyes move uneasily from 
side to side as be speaks. “ What with? 
The apparition of a headless man, or the 
sound of ruatling silks? Those are the two 
stock horrors of haunted houses, Staun- 
ton; but I have never seen either of them 
myself.’ 

‘‘Jndeed! Perhaps you are not clairvoy- 
ant, as the occult call it. Has Lady Va- 
lence been more fortunate?” he continues, 
turning to Everil, who has risen, and now 
stands by the earl. 

“ The worst apparitions I have met with 
here,” she answers, bravely, “are kind 
thoughts, and words, and actions. The 
Castle is haunted by them, thanks to my 
husband.” 

Valence casts a look of gratitude upon 
her, and Staunton perceives it is his cue to 
follow in its train. 

“Well put, Lady Valence; and not less 
well than true. Of that, no one who bas 
enjoyed the hospitality of your roof needs 
an assurance. Though I cannot allow 
that the castle is complete without a ghost, 
there is no necessity you should be trou- 
bled to bear witness to its reality. Per- 
haps 1 may be the lucky man to evoke the 
thereditary shadow.” 


“Q, don’t talk of the ‘ hereditary shad- 


ow,” cries Agatha, “ or you will send Eve- 
rilinto hysterics. You evidently are not 
acquainted with the legend of the Valence 
family; that in every fourth generation—” 

“Agatha! I will thank you not to repeat 
that lying prophecy,” exclaims ‘the earl, 


with apparently unneeded energy; ‘you, 


kuow how averse Iam to tittle-tatile.”” 
“Call a prophecy of upwards of two 


hundred years old tittle-tattle!’ rejoins 
Mrs. West. ‘*I think you are most disre- 
spectful tothe warnings of your ancestors, 
Valence! Besides, remember how singn- 
larly it has been fulfilled. You have surely 
not forgotten the story of your great-grand- 
mother and the puissant duke of—”’ 

“JT tell you again £ will not have such 
folly made the subject of discussion,’ says 
the earl, angrily. ‘The rumor was as 
false as its forerunner. But had the proph- 
ecy proved true from generation to genera- 
tion, it must have failed now, when Castle 
Valence is in the possession of myself and 
Everil.” 

Very good, dear. Iam surry I alluded 
to it; but it was poor Arthur’s fault it ever 
reached my ears, He was never tired of 
talking of his family history.” 

The earl mutters something not very re- 
spectful to the memory of his dead brother, 
and the conversation is immediately di- 
verted into a more agreeable channel. 

* * © * #* # © 

“ What made yuu allude to that insane 
legend ?”? demands Valence of his sister- 
in-law, a few days later, as they chance to 
discuss the proceedings of the day in ques- 
tion. “You must have been aware it 
would not prove an agreeable topic.” 

” “ My dear Valence! how could I suppose 

you would be affected by it? But it hag 
come curiously true, has it not? Still, I 
sheuld have imagined that you—” 

“That I, who have so short a time to 
live, must be entirely indifferent to what 
people may say of my wife? Not so, 
Agatha! The guardianship of my treasure 
may be soon wrested from my hands; but 
so long as they hold it ae breath of scan- 
dal shall sully her fair name. I am a 
weak—a dying man!—I know it well; but 
whilst I am a man that legend shall be 
proved a lie.” 

. You talk with much certainty, my dear ~ 
brother-in-law; but I thought that ladies 
were generally considered to be the guar- 
dians of their own honor. At all events, 
they should be capable of being so. Cap- 
tain Staunton is not looking so well as he, 
was in the autumn, is he?’ 

‘““What makes you. bring Staunton’s 
name ip at this juncture? I thought we 
were discussing the folly of that old 
prophecy.” 

“And I thought you wished the subject 
ended.’ 
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“So L do. 
of iu” 

“ ‘Then there can be no impropriety in 
my passing on to anvther topic. So Ire- 
peat that Maurice is not looking well. 
Everil was Ee the fact to me only 
now.” 

“You have come to call him by his 
Christian name; eh, Agatha? Your inti- 
macy is advancing fast!” 

“1 think I only repeated what dear Eve- 
ril said to me; but perhaps I had better 
not have metitioned it” 

“Have meationed what?” 

“0, never mind. I hate bandying words 
inthis manner. But she knew him, re- 
member, before she ever set eyes on you.” 

“And if she did, you cannot compare a 
chance acquaintance with her husband.” 

“ My dear Valence !'as if anybody thought 
there could be any comparison between 
you. As well liken alion toa mouse! But 
you meén are all tyrants, a set of jealous 
Bluebeards. 1 suppose if you found out 
that Everil had ever had a love affair be- 
fore she met you, you would be upin arms 
at once P? 

‘‘On the contrary, she informed me 
frankly she had engaged in some such lit- 
tle affaire de coeur, but I had no wish to 
inquire further.” 

“0, you know all about it, then! What 
a load you have taken off my mind! I 
have been so afraid of putting my foot in 
it,?? 

“How could you put your foot in it?” 
he replies, bis suspicions immediately 
aroused by the uncertainty of her manner. 

“Dear Valence, don’t ask me anything 
farther. Jf Everil bas told you all, there 

_ ig no need for me to supplement her narra- 
tive. Iam so glad you take it in this lib- 
eral spirit. Most men would have made 
sucha fuss. And,. after all, ‘least said 
soonest mended ’ is one of the best maxims 
we possess.”? 

“From the way you speak, I infer you 


know the name of the man to whom my . 


wife alluded.’’ : 

The little widow stops short, and re- 
gards the earl with a look of astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say she didn’t tell 
you his name! ‘O, the sly puss! , Though, 
after all, it can’t make the slightest differ- 
ence,”” 

“Of course not; yet I should like to 
hear it.?? 


It is waste of time to speak 


“ How curjous the male sex is?” : 

“If you know. it, ‘I see no reason why , 
you should not confide it to me.” 

sé My dear Valence, you might as well 
ask me to cut your head off. Divulge your 
wife’s secrets! For shamc! Inquisitive- 
ness is a quality supposed to be peculiar to 
us poor silly women.” 

‘‘Everil has no secrets from me; Iam 
sure she would not mind your telling me.” 

“No—no! you must ask her yourself, 
though I hardly think you will obtain an 
answer—at least now.” 

“Jg it any one in the house, then?” 
cries Valence, quickly. 

‘My dear Valence! how you do shake 
my nerveS! Do you imagine dear Everil 
has hed a little affair with General Hawke, 
or that poor dear stupid old Mildmay ?” 

“There are other men in the house be- 


sides Mildmay and Hawke,’’ returns her 


companion, with a frown. 

“You are growing suspicious in your 
old age, you naughty boy.. There is noth- 
ing makes a woman so unhappy as to have 
a jealous husband.” 

‘Jealous! Folly! Who said I was 
jealous? I am not a man to suspect 
wrongfully, and Everil would never give 
me a cause.” . 

“Tf you believe that, you are all right, 
And as for this nameless gentleman who 
seema likely to disturb your peace of mind, 
take my adyice, and think no more about 
him.” : 

‘<I shail not. 
of.”” 

“That is what Isola would tell you.. By 
the way, did you get good manifestations 
at Mentone?” 

*<T did not try to get any.” 

“You have not: spoken to Isola since 
you have been away from home?” | 

“‘ Not once.” 

*© Valence! How fickle—how unkind 
of you! Poor Isola! She is indeed soon 
forgotten.” 

“J have not forgotten her—or anything. 
-But I have been so happy, Agatha—the 
time of our absence passed so blissfully 
and peacefully away, I had not the conr- 
age to break in upon its calm.” 

“T thought Isola’s messages were always | 
of so comforting a nature.” i 

“ They used to be, in my solitude. But 
now of what can they remind me but sep- 
aration and decay?” : 


He is not worth thinking 
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¢ Will the loss of the spiritual affection 
you used to lean upon serve to make the 
contemplation of the change more bear- 
able?” ; 

«so. Isee I have been wrong. I have 
been unkind—ungrateful. Yet I think the 
complete rest did me good, Agatha. Hap- 
piness is so new a feeling to me.” . 

“My poor Valence! May it never prove 
afallacious one. Well, goon, and be as 
happy as you may. And don’t let thie lit- 
tle snake in the grass have any power to 
mar your happiness. Youstart. Have you 
forgotten ?—I mean the great unknown!” 

He comes to the recollection with asigh. 

“Why should I? I thought we had 
already disposed of that subject. But £ 
will not neglect Isola, Agatha. I will sit 
with you to-night as usual. Only—I think 
it will be as well not to mention our in- 
tention to dear Everil. She has grown so 
- fidgety about my health lately, and so 
alarmed lest I should do anything to in- 
jure it. Yes, I should like to see Isola 
again. She may have some consolation 
for me—who knows! Mentone has done 
wonders for my body, and she may work a 
miracle for my sick soul.” 

“'Odear Valence! I don’t like to damp 
your spirits (it is so delightful to see you 
cheerful and happy again); only, remem- 
ber Isola is uot a mortal, and able to chop 
and change her opinions like the wind.” 

“You are right, Agatha. I am alto- 
gether too disposed to be hopeful. Well, 
let us make the appointment for twelve 
o’clock to-night; and, meanwhile, not a 
word to Everil.”’ , 

As soon as his sister-in-law has left him, 
the earl relapses into his first mood, and 
begins to wonder who his wife’s firat love 
can possibly have been. 

“(Tt is strange she did not mention his 
name to me,”’ he soliloquizes. - ‘She said, 
if 1 remember, rightly, that the name 
could not signify—that she had done with 
bim and with bis name forever.” 
remembrance his countenance grows 
brighter. ‘Of course she did, dear girl! 
She said she had done with him forever; 
and Everil is uot the woman to tell a lie. 
She trusted ie; 1 will trust her in the 
same way—I should be less than man it I 
did otherwise. From this hour to that of 
my death, she shall never hear the subject 
mentioned by me.” 

Having arrived at this conclasion, he 


At this” 


goes In search of her, but rambles through 
the vast rooms in vain. The countess is 
notin the castle. That fact is self-evident, 
but no one appears able to inform him 
where she is, 

Lord Valence passes out into the 
grounds, and makes the terrace walks and 
gardens reecho with the name of Everil, 
yet she does not answer to the call, Puz- 
zled, and somewhat disappointed, he or- 
ders his horse round from the stables, and 
sets off for a ride, thinking he may en- 
counter his wife in some of the laneswur- 
rounding Castle Valence. As he traverses 
the drawbridge and enters the leafless 
park, he comes upon her suddenly. She 
is not alone. By her side, walking close 
and talking earnestly, is Captain Staunton. 
Something in the sight seems to paralyze 
Lord Valence. He reins in his steed and 


. addresses her. 


“* What are you doing here, Everil? The 
morning is rather cold for outdoor exer- 
cise.”” : 

She greets him witha bright loyal smile 
and takes up her position by his saddle 
girths, Maurice Staunton standing a little 
on one side, and digging vigorously in the 
earth with his slender cane. 

“Cold, dearest! I am as warm as possi- 
ble. I was just saying I think we shall 
Kave athaw. Where are you off to?” 

“ Only for a ride to kill time. I was in 
hopes you would have accompanied me.” 

“OQ whata pity! Ishould have enjoyed 
itso much. Bat to dress now would bring 
it-too near luncheon. Besides, Captain 
Staunton asked me out here for a special 
purpose. He wanted to speak to me.” 

“Very good. I hope you will enjoy 
yourselves,” replies the earl, coldly, as he 
prepares to move on. She does not per- 
ceive his humor. She does not attempt to 
detain him. | 

“ Good-by, dear. And do not be late for 
luncheon, as you were yesterday,” she 
calls out, gayly, as he turns his back upon 
her, F 


“CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘CwHO GAVE YOU THOSE FLOWERS?” 

War Everil sald was true. Maurice 
Staunton had asked for a private interview 
with her. As breakfast was ended that 
morning he had approached her side, so a8 
to be out of hearing of the others, and 
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eaid, In a low volee, “If Lady Valence 
wil] not consider the request impertinent 
or obtrusive, may I ask for a faw minutes’ 
private conversation ?” : 

Her first impulse was to refuse him. His 
very presence had become obnoxious to 
her; she hated the thought of the intimacy 
which bad formerly existed between them, 
and, above all thinga, dreaded that he 
should make an allusion toit. For a mo- 
ment she was silent, and he seemed to 
guess what was passing through ber 
mind, ; 

“My business does not concern myself 
alone,” he said. ‘‘ It involves the welfare 
of another person.” And the countess’s 
thoughts immediately flew to Agatha. 

“If that is the case, and it is anything 
of‘ importance, Captain Staunton, I shall 
be happy to talk to you on the subject; but 
IT have not much time to spare, with so 
many guests to attend to.”’ 

“Half an hour will be sufficient.” 

“Tam just going to take my dogs a run 
through the park. Perhaps you would 
like to accompany me ?”” 

“T shall be but too grateful for the per: 
jlege,”? 

“Very well; then you will find me on 
the terrace in ten minutes’ time.” 

She would have avoided him altogether 
if she could; but she thought that, when 
asked, she could hardly do less than this 
for a guest invited by her husband; and, 
averse ag she was to mentioning a circum- 
stance of which she had become heartily 
ashathed, she resolved, whilst dressing 
herself for her morning ramble, that if an 
opportunity oocurred, she would speak out 
baldly to Maurfee Staunton, tell him how 
distasteful his presence was to her, and 
ask him, as a gentleman, to rid her of it 
henceforward. : 

“T think I can guess what it is you wish 
to speak to me about,’? she continued, as 
they took their way towards the park, “It 
concerns my sister-in-law, Mra. Weat, does 
it not?” 

Maurice Staunton put op an expression 
of well-acted surprise, 


“How very strange! I did not think- 


anybody had seen it but myself.” 
“Phat is a common etror under similar 
circumstances, Captain Staunton. But 


Agatha is not of a very reticent disposi- — 


tion, remember.” 
“You distress me to a marvellous de- 


gree, Lady Valence. What can ‘you posal- 
bly think of it all?” 

Here she colored vividly, but did not 
hesitate. ‘‘I anticipated you would say 
something of the kind. I imagined it was 
for that purpose you asked to speak to me 
alone; and I tell you truly, Captain Staun- 
ton, that had it not been so, I should not 
have granted you this interview. But, a8 
things have taken so unexpected a turn, it 
is best we should speak plainly to each 
Other, and come to a perfect understand- 
ing.” 

“You are, a3 you always were, all good- 
ness; only you will promise not to misap- 
préhend my meaning?” 

‘ey will believe your statement, as you 
make it; it would be impossidie to do 
more; only be brief, if you please, and” 
keep to the matter in hand.” 

“Let us premise, then, that I had no 
idea of what was coming, or I should not 
have accepted the earl’s generons invita- 
tion to the castle.” 2 

“J do not follow you. It appears to mé 
the only reason for which you need have 
come.” 

“But it was so unexpected, 80 entirely 
spontaneous. You must remember that 
last May— 

‘Please to keep to the matter in hand, 
Captain Staunton.’ 

“‘ How shall I put it, then? You know 
I never feit anything for Mre. West except 
friendship; and bad I done otherwise, I 
should have wooed her anywhere but 
here.” : 

“We seem to be playing at cross-pur- 
poses. How could you woo her except in’ 
ber own home pr 

% Under your eyes?” 

“© Captatn Staunton! let us understand 
each other here. If I had any objection - 
to seeing-that you had engaged the affec- 
tions of my sister-in-law, it would be frem 
a very different motive from that with 
which you credit me. I am more than in- 
different to the past; I dislike the remem- 
brance of it. Were Agatha my own sister, : 
Z might be alarmed for her well-doing; but: 
as she is only my hasband’s sister-in-law, 
and perfectly capable of looking after her- 
self, all I can say is, that if she mars her 
happiness by marrying you, it will not be 
for want of warning and expériencé. es 

‘““But--excuse me, Lady Valence—you 
speak as if the feeling existed on. both 
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sides. Can Mrs. West have voluntarily de- 
ceived you?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that it is her 
affections alone that are engaged—that 
you have no serious intentions respecting 
her—-that you are going to repeat the 
villany—” 

But here she stopped. It was too great 
a compliment to ‘him to speak so vehe- 
mently of his defection towards herself. 

‘¢Your ladyship is hard on me,’’ he re- 
plied, mournfully. 

“ Tell me the truth, then,’’ said Everil. 
‘‘Are you, or are you not, in earnest re- 
specting Mrs. West? She imagines that 
youare. She has hinted as much both to 
the earl and myself. I thought you had 
brought me out here expressly to say you 
‘wished to marry her.” 

“7 wish to marry Mrs. -Westi I am 
placed in a very painful position, Lady 
Valence ;“but I will conceal nothing from 
you. I asked to speak to you with a very 
different intention—in order to tell you 
that your sister-in-law, having been good 
enough to conceive a certain interest in 
me, which I unfortunately find myself un- 
able to return, has threatened to disclose 
the fact of our former relations to the 
earl, and inform him that I have ussumed 
the appearance of affection for herself for 
the sole purpose of obtaining a footing in 
Castle Valence.” 

‘She could never stoop so low!” cried 
the countess, indignantly, 

‘She says she will do so; and I.appeal 
to you, Lady Valence, to tell ma what I 
shall do. I place myself in your hands; 
you may command my actions.” 

‘sIf this is true, you should leave the 
castle, and never return toit. If Agatha 
carries out her threat, she will only tell the 
earl of what he knew before; but perhaps 
your departure may prevent the renewal of 
60 unpleasant a topic.”’ 

* Do you mean to say that Lord Valence 
knows—ali?”’ 

‘*T mean to say that I have told him as 

‘much as he would care to know. I have 
no secrets from my husband. For Agatha’s 
sake—supposing what she said was true, 


that she was the attraction that brought | 


you here—I did not mention your name; 
but with your departure I should have no 
objection to do so.” 

“But will not flight look very much like 
gailt?” 


“Tdonot know. I should not care, If 
you did not come here for Agatha, there is 
no reason why you should stay. You must 
have seen that your presence is distasteful 
to me.” 

“JT have seen, and mourned over it 
bitterly.” 

“Captain Staunton, this interview and 
its results give me an opportunity which I 
have wished for. Iam sorry, as your host- 
ess, to be obliged to say anything that ap- 
pears rude or inhospitable, but as 1 was 
unable to imagine what should have in- 
duced you to accept the first invitation you 
received to come here, so am I now unable 
to understand, hearing what you have told 
me this morning, why you permitted it 
to be renewed. If you do not conve for 
the purpose of seeing my sister-in-law, you 
inflict unnecessary annoyance on me, for 
my only wish with respect to yourself is to 
forget that we ever met each other.” 

“Tf you are entirely indifferent to the 
memory, why should it continue to pain 
you?” he muttered. 

“Tt does not pain, but it irritates me! I 
see now what a fool I was to have preferred 
you even for a moment to such a man as 
Valence. This sounds terribly rude, I 
know, but I must tell you the truth. Ilove 
my husband dearly!” =. 

‘You know how to torture a man, Lady. 
Valence.” 

“If the intelligence tortures you, it can 
be only through wounding your self-love. 
But knowing this, you must feel how little 
I can care for seeing you. If I had my own 
wish, I would never lookon you in this life 
again. And had it not been for Agatha, I 
should have told you so before, and pre- 
vented a repetition of your visit,”? 

“You are queen here, Lady Valence, 
and I have nothing to do but to bow to your 
wishes. But bow differently we feel upon 
this subject! I have become an object of 
aversion to you—” 

“Not quite an object of aversion!’ she 
cried, relenting her harsh words. 

“The next thing to it, then; whilet I, 
however sad I may feel the retrospect to be, 
can never look upon the past except as 
sacred. But you are mated and happy— 
whilst I am—alone. Perhaps that may 
cause the difference.” 

** Of course itdoes! You will be married 
too, some day, and thank God you waited 
till the right person came??? 
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It was at this juncture they perceived the 
earl riding towards them. Everll’s face lit 
up like the sun. 

“There is my husband! I wonder where 
he is going?’ and then ensued the brief 
conversation narrated in the last chapter. 

* * *© © #* # *# 

“You have not yet told me what I am 
to do with regard to Mrs. West ?”” says Mau- 
rice Staunton, as Lord Valence again leaves 
them. 

“Jt is really a most difficult matter on 
which to advise you. Agatha is not a 
young girl on her promotion. I think you 
had better speak as openly te her as you 
have done to me, and then leave thecastle.”’ 

“*T am to be banished, then, in the midst 
of my helidays. It is rather‘hard !” 

“1 do not banish; Isimply advise you.” 

“You would not speak to Mra. West for 
me?” 

“Decidedly not! I must refuse to have 
anything to do with her affairs or yours, 
Captain Staunton.” 

“Jf I speak to her and she is reasonable 
enough not te demand my immediate ab- 


sence, may I atay here forthe remainder of , 


my visit, Lady Valance?” : 

“That decision must rest with yourself, 
orher. I did not invite you to the castle, 
remember! You are, I believe, my hus- 
band’s guest, and accountable to him only, 
for the length of your visit. It is entirely 
indifferent to me what you do.” . 
- At this he sighs and makes no answer. 

“All the same,” continues the countess 
lightly, after a pause, “I don’t think it 
would be a bad arrangement if you were to 
marry: Agatha. She is still young and 
pretty, and she has a tolerable income of 
herown. What are your objections to the 

“match ?”” 

“T shall never marry?” 

“Indeed! Ithink I have heard people 
make the same observation before. You 
will not marry till you see some one richer 
than Agatha, perhaps; but I would not give 
much for your determination when that’ 
occurs.?? 

“Your own position is so strong, you can 
afford to be cruel.”. . 


“Nol Don’t say that! ‘Say Jam so hap- . 
py myself, I can afford to laugh a little at _ 


other people. . But here we are on the ter- 


races again, and I must go and look after . 


my lady guests. Good-by for the present.” 
“Say that'-we are friends, Lady Va- 


lence?’ he pleads, humbly, as they are 
about to separate. 

“‘T can neyer say that any one whom my 
husband takes by the hand is not my 
friend,” she answers, gravely; and he is 
compelled to be content with the equivocal 
Teply, 

* * * © * & «# 

The following day the countess is stand- 
ing by her boudoir table rapt in thought. 
Valence has not, appeared so cheerful the 
last few hours, and the fact worries her. 
Either he is not well or out of temper, and 
in either case she fears that the study she 
80 muct: dreads for him is at the bottom of 
the change. Ever since they returned to 
the castle she has been longing to ask him 
to have nothing more to do with spiritual- 
ism, bat his gayety has prevented her allud- 
ing to a subject which is always sure to 
bring a-cloud upon his brow. But should 
his present humor continue, she resolves at 
all costs to spedk out plainly, and tell him 
he is killing ber with himself. Would that 
rouse him? she thinks, eagerly, Would 
the idea that he was injuring her have any 
power to dispel his infataation? 

As she ruminates, a modest tap sounds 
upon her door, and on her giving the usual 
permission for entrance, who should ap- 
peur but Maurice Staunton carrying a bou- 
quet of hothouse flowers! 

“QO, is it you, Captain Staunton! I 
thought you had gone to Ballybroogan.”” 

‘Gone and returned with this trophy in 
my hand. May I lay it at your feet, Lady 
Valence?’ 

“What eplerdid camellias! I wonder 
how it is that the O’Connors get everything 
floral better than wedo. Ifancy our houses 
must have been very much neglected be- 
fore I came. These are serealnly prize : 
blossoms.’? 

‘Then they are all the fitter ‘to present 
to you. Is my little offering accepted ?”” 

She does not quite know what .to say. 
She has no wish to take anything from 
Captain Staunton, but she feels that to 
make a fuss about doing so would invest 
the act with an importance of which it is 
not worthy. So she answers, carelessly: 

*, certainly—if you have no one else to 
give them to. I suppose Mrs. O'Connor in- 
tended they.should come to me. Please 
put them on the table, Captain Staunton. 


I am just going to embroider, and the stalks 


will soil my fingers.’? 
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They are protected by paper.” 

«So they are. But the flowers will not 
last unless they are placed. in water, so 1 
will ring for my maid to perform the 
operation.” 

‘May I stay and see itdone?” , 

“Certainly not! This room {s strictly. 
private, and no one ever enters it but my 
husband—except on invitation. I shall be 
down to luncheon. Good-morning.”? 

She allows him no alternative but to with- 
draw; which, looking rather crestfallen, he 
does, leaving the door open behind him. 

A footstep sounds along the passage. 
Everil takes up the flowers, and turns to- 
wards the doorway with them in her hand. 

“ Parsons,” she commences, thinking the 
new-comer to be her maid. 

But it is Lord Valence who stands before 
her. ; 

She is about to greet him warmly, when, 
glancing from her face to the flowers in her 
hand, he demands in a rough tone, utterly 
unlike his usual gentle manner: ge 

“ Who gave you those flowers?” 

“Captain Staunton, dear; he has just 
brought them over from Ballybroogan.” 


The earl raises his hand and dashes the” 


bouquet to the ground. 

“J wont haye you accept flowers from 
any d—-d jackanapes who chooses to bring 
them to you,” he exclaims, loudly. 

“ Valence! Valence! what is the matter? 
What makes you behave In such an extra- 
ordinary way?” ‘ 

But the next moment he has flung his 
arms wildly round her, and clasped her to 
his breast. : 

‘SO my darling! my own, own darling! 
never make me jealous, or I shall go mad?!” 

“‘ Make you jealous, dear Valence !—how 
could I, when Ilove yousomuch? Iwould 
lay down wy life for you, Valence !? 

“JT know you would! I feel you would! 
This is an insanity that has come over me. 
But I am so unfit to love you, Everil! Tam 
so unused to pay women these small atten- 
tions; aud then, when others steal a march 
on me, I am angry with myself and you, 
poor innocent child! and fancy you must 
prefer their company to mine. Bat you 
don’t—do you, Everil?” : 


“My love! how can you talk like this, 


when I bave said that you are dearer to 
me than all the world beside? What dol 
care for lowers, or anything else that does 
not come from yourhands? Ididnoteven 


wish to take them, but Captain Staunton 
would insist upon leaving them on, the 
table.” : 

“Forgive me, It is all my 
wretched temper. But you are 80 precious 
to me, Everil! Icould not bear to lose even 
the least morsel of your interest. Itia very 
strange,” he goes on musingly, “I do not 
seem ever to have Known what jealousy 
was before you told me that you loved me, 
When I thought you were indifferent to 
me, I was miserable and discontented; but 
now tbat I know I possess ali your heart, I 
am in constant terror lest you should dis- 
cover how unworthy 1 am of such a treas- 
ure, and take it back again.”’ 

“You wrong me, Valence,” she says, 
reproachfully. 

“T know I do—and [ will crush out the 
wretched feeling as though it were a temp- 
tation from the devil. But, O Everii!’ he 
continues, earnestly, ‘“‘ never make me jeai- 
ous, even in the remotest. degree, or you 
will raise a demon in me difficn]s to quell. 
If I felt your heart were going from me, I 
shoull forget everything in the world be- 
side—sickness, sorrow, misfortune, even 
death itself, would appear less than nothing 
by comparison. My life isin your hands— 
as is all my hope, and trust, and joy. Tell 
me, dearest, that Iam safe—that you will 
never Care for any Man as you now care for 
me.”? 

‘You know I shall not, Valence !—that 
Iam yours, and yours only, until death 
parts us!” 

“Aht—and that will be for such a little 
while!—such a little, little while! I shall 
go before you have learnt how much I love 
you in return. To-morrow, Everil, will be 
the first of January—the last new year that 
1 shall ever see on earth.” 

“J cannot believe itl? she whispers, as 
with closed eyes she leans against his breast. 
‘You will be saved, even though God has 
to send an angel from heaven to rescue 
youl? 

“ You are my angel!” he answers, foudly; 
‘Sand itis God who sent you to cheer the 
last months of my life, and make even the 
prospect of death, in your arms, seem like 
ao easy sleep!” 

“7 will be your angel!” exclaims Everil, 
suddenly but determinately. 

She does not know by what means her 
resolution will be performed. The future 
is all dark before her, and no help appears 


darling! 
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on any side; yetin that moment of insp!- 


ration she believes that what she says will 
come to pays, and that she has been raised 
up for the salvation of her husband. A 
mighty faith takes possession of her soul; 
her eyes kindle; che Hfts her drooping 
head from Valence’s breast, and stands up- 
right, feeling as though she had the strength 
of a lion to accomplish bis deliverance, 

“Twtil save him?’ she thinks again to 
herself when he has left her. “I cannot 
see the way, or the means; it is all confu- 
sion and mystery; but something or some- 
body spoke to me at that Moment, and told 
me that if I have the will, the way is not 
inscrutable, I told Alice long ago, when 
we were talking about love, and she wai 
arguing the subject in her feeble manner, 
that there was no love worthy of the name 
in those effete modern days. No love that 
would sacrifice itself for ite object; that 
would trample down al) obstacles that lay 
between them; endure the breath of shame 
and obloquy—and even render back the 
loye that makes its own happiness, in order 
to secure that of the beloved. 

6 Could I doas much as that for Valence, 
Iwonder? If Icould save him by it—re- 
store him to bis reason and- his friends— 
could I bear that he should think me heart- 
less, ungrateful, unworthy of his true affec- 
tion, and bear his scorn and his contempt, 
where I now receive his love ?- 

“Could I bear to-see him pining for the 
caresses I longed but did not dare to bestow 
on him; and find, when he- was cured of 
his sick fancies and mad infatuation, that 
he was algo cured of any liking for myself? 

**It would be terrible! It would be 
worse, & thousand times, than merely giving 
up my poor life in exchange for his. It 
would be a moral suicide—a living death— 
the tomb.closed over alli my hopes whilst 
they still struggled and fought for exist- 
ence f—yet I think that 1 sould bear it— 
for him! : 

“ To see him restored to health, and life, 
and action; to know that the old name 
should not die ont; that his intellect was 
once more free from clouds, and that my 


Valence should live to a good old age, and - 


leave an honored memory behind him—to 
obtain. this, I would sacrifice all that I pos- 
sess, even to his precious love! 

‘*O my husband! I think there must be 
some true love left, even in these ‘ effete 
-modern days.”  — - 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“J WILL Dif IN THE ATTEMPT.” 
A FEW days afterwards John Bulwer is 


peated before the fire in Dr. Newall’s cot- 


tage, smoking, and engaged in conversation 
with the old man on the subject of Lord 
Valence’s health. Itis evening, and Bul- 
wer has strolled down from the castle, after 
dinner, withoet confiding his intentions to 
anyone, He is becomingseriously alarmed _ 
about his friend Valence, and Dr. Newall’s * 
remarks do not tend to decrease his fears, . 

“ There is no doubt about it,” says the 
old doctor, decisively; “the man will die! 

“But can nothing be done to save him ?”? 

“T have done all I.ean. I have phys 
icked him mentally and bodily. I have 
kept his blood cool with medicine, and I 
have placed the risk he is ranning as plaln- 
ly before his eyes as common English 
words will do it. He heeds neither my 
warning nor my advice. He has taken 
every possible means to kill himself.” 

“Is he insane?” asks Bulwer in a low 
voice. ; 

“Temporarily, he is insane.” 

“Could he be treated for it?” ; 

“No, Mr. Bulwer! A man may do the 
maddest things possible. He may risk his 
own life, or those of other people, squander 
his money, drink himself into a state bor- 
dering on idiocy, or deny himself the com- 
mon necessaries of existence; yet if he is 
capable of managing his. domestic affairs, 
there ig no law in England by which they 
can be managed for him. Lord Valence is 
in far greater need of control than half the 
poor wretches we confine in asylums. He 
can neither manage lijmeelf, his health, 
nor his estate. He has permitted a miser 
ablo superstition to obtain so firm.a hold 
on his mind, that he. is walking into the 
grave with his eyes wide open; yet there is 
no power but his own free will that can 
restrain him.’ I had hoped so much from 
the influence of the countess, who is one of 
the best women I ever came across; but 
from what you tell me, she appears, like the 
rest of us, to have failed,” 

“J have told you nothing but the truth. 
Ican hardly describe to you what a differ- 


“ence even this Jast week bas made in him, 


I knew, of course, that there was some mys- 


tery connected with his studies; but I had 


no idea of the evil till Lady Valence spoke _ 
to me last night. It seem» too awful to 
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think that a man should throw his life away 
in this manner! Surely Mrs. West, who 
bas been with him all these years, might 
have done something to prevent it.” 

“My dear young nian?’ exclaims Dr. 
Newall, emphatically, “don’t repeat I said 
80, but Mrs. West is a snake in the grass, a 
double-distilled hypocrite, a: incarnation 
of the Fiend himself. I detest that little 
woman! Mark my words! For all her 
peachy dimpled cheeks, and her sweet 
smile, and her insinuating manner, it will 
be found ont some day that she has had 
more to do with her brother-in-law’s infat- 

’ pation than the world thinks for! I have 
tried to catch herin vain. She is as soft- 
footed as acat, and as slippery as an eel; 
but I know that she rejoices at poor Va- 
Jence’s ill-health, and that the worst news 

. you could take her would be the news of 
his recovery.” 

“But why should she harbor enmity 
against him, when he has so generously 
given her a home?” 

“A home which she would like to retain 
altogether, Mr. Bulwer. Are you so blind 
as not to see she has a son, and that if the 
earl dies little Arthur will become Lord 
Valence? O, itis all as plain as a pike- 
staff to me. I read Agatha West’s mind 
years ago. She enly married poor Arthur 
because he stood a very good chance of get- 
ting the title; and when he so unexpected- 
ly died, she turned all her attention to the 
interests of her child.” ‘ 

“T knew Mrs. West was a deceitful 
woman, but I little thought she could be as 
bad as that.” 

“Jf a woman is deceitful, Mr. Bulwer, 
she will goto any lengths her fancy may 
direct her. A bad woman—and by a bad 
woman I mean a godless woman—is gener- 
ally very bad indeed. The sex has too 
little foresight, too feeble reasoning power, 
too little fear of consequences, to be up- 
right and honorable on principle alone. 
Touch their hearts—make them once be- 
Jieve in and feel the love of the man-god 
for their individual selves, and they will be 
capable of any sacrifice for his sake; but 
without this power of emotion they are un- 
sexed—no longer women as God intended 
women to be, yet without the mental 
strength of man. A man can be moral 
from no other sense than that it is for the 
good of society ke should be so; a woman 

. spaps her fingers at society, and if she be 


not moral because the Almighty is offend- 
ed by sin, will, in all probability, embrace 
the first opportunity of falling. A man 
may be irreligions and yet honorable in his 
transactions; if a woman is not religious, 
Mr. Bulwer, she is nothing at all; a build- 
ing without foundation, an empty shrine, 
a bubble that bursts whilst you are looking 
atit! And yet some men complain that 
their wives are too fond of going to church, 
and singing psalms, and being generally 
God-fearing. Short-sighted fools! If, by 
forbidding their religious observances, or 
driving them through sheer weariness of 
argument to adopt a lighter course of ac- 
tion, they pull out the foundation stone so 
that the whole building totters and becomes 
frail, let them not complain if it fall on 
themselves, and crush them down to a 
deeper hell than their imaginations have 
aver pictured.” 

‘You speak feelingly, Dr. Newall.” 

‘I speak from experience, sir! I know 
that a woman must either belong to God 
or the devil, and that if she once gives her 
self up to the power of evil, there is no say- 
ing to what depths her feeble unprotected 
nature may not fall.” 

‘sWhat you have said of Mrs. West 
shocks me greatly.” 

“You would be more shocked if you 
could read her heart. If you have any re- 
gard for your friend, Mr. Bulwer, wateh 
that woman—watch her day and night, and 
try to find out how far she influences him 
when away from his wife.” 

“J will, You have aroused my suspi- 
cions, and they shall not sleep again. Mrs. 
West has a spy dogging her footsteps from 
this time forward. Who can that be knock- 
ing at your door so late?” 

“J cannot imagine. Lord Valence 
always turns the handle for himself, Brid- 
get!” says Dr. Newall, calling into the pas- 
sage, ‘there is some one knocking at the 
door. Bless that woman! she is always out 
of the way when I require her. I will an- 
awer it myself.” : 

He undoes the fastenings, and finds upon 
the threshold a woman, breathless with 
ranning, and enveloped in a dark cloak, 
with a shawl about her head. 

“« Lady Valence !—at this time of night!" 

**Q, doctor don’t look so astonished ! It 
is not so very late, is it? And I have run 
all the way here from the castle, and I must 
go back directly, or he will miss me. Let 
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me come in, doctor. -I: must speak to you 
—I have.eo much to say!” . : 

“Come in at once, my lady. '. It is unfit 
you should remain out in the cold—only I 
must tel] you that Mr. Bul wer is sitting with 
me; so that if your. communication jaa 
private one—~’ : 

“T will goat once, if Lady Valence de- 
sires it,” says Bulwer, rising to his feet. 

. ‘No, not at all,” she answers, waving 
her hand. “I have no-secrete: that Mr. 
Bulwer may not hear. Only I bave come, 
doctor, to tell you that I will save my 


husband’s life; or. that I will die in ,the 
attempt.” .. 

She has thrown off the shawl from. her 
head, and stands before them like some jn- 
spired prophetens. Her hair is disordered 
from the unusual headdress, her. cheeks 
are crimson, her eyes are lghted.,with a 
feverish fire. Bulwer thinks as he looks at 
her that she ought to havea cree: peer 
in; her hand. 

©] will save my husband’s lite,” ‘aa Te- 
poate, firmly, “or I will die in the aeener . 

{ro BE pontinusD:| 
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ie CHAPTER XXX1. 
¢y WILL FIND IT—IP IT 18 0 Be FOUND.” 


“Conk in,” says Dr. Newall, as he takes | 


Lady Valence gently by the hand, and 
draws her in front of the little fire. Comg 
in, and tell us all about ite? 


‘Bat with her antmated speech the count-. 
esa’s| courage seems to have evaporated 3. 


and as she stands between the two men, 
whose eyes are turned inquiringly towards 
her, she looks more ready to weep than te 
declaim. 

‘“O! what is there to tell?” she says, de- 
spairingly. ‘It is the old, old story—Va- 
lence is dying by inches. © I had hoped so 
much from our visit to Mentone, doctor, 
He seemed so different there—so young, 
and buoyant, and hopeful. Bat it is all 
gone again. The curse fell on him directly 
he entered the doors of Castle Valence, 
and I hardly reeégnize him for the same 
creature.”’ 

‘Has he resumed his midnight stud- 
ies?” asks Dr. Newall. 

“He has resumied everything that is 
most hurtful 10 his health; late hours, se- 
eret sittings, mysterious absences, and, 
above all, those fatal trances have again at- 
tacked him. “He was in one—so he tells 
me, and from his appearance Ir. can well 
believe it—for three hours last night. 
Sometimes he does not ‘come to bed at all, 
and the morning finds him in that wretchéd 
library, with his pulse down to the very 
lowest ebb, and. almost unconscious of 
what is passing around him. O Dr. New- 
all, if’ this goes ¢ pn much longer, he will 
realiydiel’ =~ 2 8 

“T know it, Lady Valence.” 

“Bat it must not be—it shall not be. 
Just now, too, when all life holds that is 
best ‘and fairest Ia opening before . his 
view.” °° 


Here she stopa’ and blushes vividly,, re- 


membering that she is alluding to that of 
which one ‘at least ‘of, her listenérs knows 
nothing. “i gs 

Forgive , me, “Mr. “Bulwer.” 


know of what Tam speaking. If yon only , 
knew whatl anffer, you would feel for me,’ : 





. perhaps. 


1 hhardiy 





“ ‘I do feal for you, ‘Lady Valence, keen- 
ly. Dr. Newall will tell you that we were 
discussing this very. subject, and the poasi- 
bility of a cure, when you arrived.” 

. “And what did you say?” she demands, 
turning to the old man. dee , 

“J could only repeat, my dear, what I 
have said to you before; this disease Iles 
in the brain. . Distract the earls mind, dis- 
abuse his fancy, prove his imagination to. 
have been a lie, and. you will cure him— 
Mind, I only say perhaps!” 

“You think him mad?” she says, ina 
low voice. 

“Not hereditarily so, my iniy—onan 
physically ao, if I may use the expression. 
But that his abnormal studies have pro- 
duced a temporary disturbance of the cere- 
bral organization, I have no doubt. Noth- 
ing else could account for the earl’s be- 


haviour.” | 


“Maal” repeats Lady Valence, musing- 
ly. “Mad! good heavens! How horrible! 
And yel, had you seen him “just now as he 
rushed into my arms, pale and trembling, 
his dear brow bathed in a cold perspiration, 
and heard the loud beating of his heart as 


_he told me that: the brief interval of happi- 


ness we have enjoyed. was but a diabolical 
delusion to make the death to which he is 
hastening more terrible to. contemplate, 
you would indeed have sald that he looked _ 


. aad. He clatehed tme—poor darling—ae 


though a weak shaking thing as Iam could | 
be his support. And the-pain in his eyes— 
the dreadful sense of. pain stamped upon 
every line of bis, countenance—shall Lever: 
forget it? It was thig. that made me come. 


_ to yoa this evening, Dr. Newall; that 
’ made.me feel ‘that by some means or.other..” 


an end must be put to this awful euperati- - 
tion, a, do not tell me that he is. mad— 
that thera, i8.no hope for him , . 

‘« Heavy forbid, that I should say 80, my. 
dear lady. - ‘When I call ‘the earl Ansane, I 





" do Bo ‘advisedly, ‘The derangement would .. 


doubtless be,, but, temporary, if the way of : 
i fonnd, ;, But, how.to-find.it, - 





: that’s the question. How, tofind it? ..... 


“7 will find itq-if it is to be.tound,” she ; 
answers, grandly... “ s Nol. don’t look at: me: 
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asif I were taking more on myself than I 
have any right todo. I have made a vow 
to Heaven that, if need be, I will sacrifice 
my life itself to cure my husband, and I 
mean to keep it. I know Iam only a wo- 
man, and a very, inexperienced and igno- 
rant woman; but I love bim, Mr. Bulwer, 
and I feel ready to defy all things, natural 
or supernatural, for his sake.” 

“God bless you! I believe you would?’ 
eries the young man, as he looks at her 
with unqualified admiration; “and with 
the whole power of my strength I would 
assist you.” 

“ Will you work with me?” she retorts, 
eagerly. ‘Shall we penetrate this haunted 
room together, and drag.all its hidden 
mysteries to light?” 

“I will follow you, if need be, to the 
jaws of death itself. What do you suppose 
I would not do in Valence’s cause?—he 
who is my best and earliest friend!” 

“If we could but argue him out of his 
belief in the reality of these apparitions—” 

“Tf we could but prove to him, beyond a 
doubt, that they are but the creatious of 
his own diseased imagination—” 

“Stop, my children! not so fast!’ inter- 
poses Dr. Newall. ‘You are reckoning 
withont your host. Your proposals will 
not hold water. How can you reason a 
man out of the evidence of his own senses? 
Have you forgotten the midnight vigil you 
held with your husband, Lady Valence, 
and what you saw and heard during its 
continuance ?” 

Everil shudders and turns pale. 

“Ah, no! How foolish Iam! Itis too 
re@l, too terrible a thing to be argued 
about. But whatisto bedonethen? WiIIl 
he always believe in and follow them?’ 

“To believe is not necessarily to follow, 
Lady Valence: I believe in the possibility 
of supernatural visitations, and yet they 
never trouble me. No! your husband’s re- 
searches have gone too far for that. Were 
you and my impetuous young friend here 
to rush pellmell into the secret recesses of 
his heart, and strive to overthrow what is 
enshrined there as his most sacred belief, 
you would do no good whatever, You would 
only shock his sensibility, destroy his con- 
fidence in you, and leave him more closely 
wedded to his own opinions. His delasion 
ig not that such things: are. It'lies in the 
trust he places in them, and their commu- 
nications. as being sent from heaven. If 


we can once proye to him that spirits are 
fallible, that their prophecies can be false, 
and even their supposed identity a lie, the 
cure would be effected. Lord Valence 


‘would not’ havé thé witness of bhis‘own 


senses turned against himself, but he would 
learn how little in the way of spiritual rev- 
elation is worthy our attention beside that 
which has been committed in trust for us 
to the keeping of the church.” 

But how can we do this, Dr. Newall?” 

“‘T have been pondering the subject very 
carefully, and I can see but one way to it. 
When I have made yon acquainted with 
the theory of my plan it will be for your 
ladyship to decide whether it is practical. 
Lord Valence fully believes he is to leave 
this world on the third of February, does 
he not?” 

"On the third of February, at noon. 
And he constantly alludes to it, Dr. New- 
all, as a settled thing. Sometimes he 
wakes up suddenly in the night and thinks 
the time has come, and throws his arms 
about me to say farewell. And when I try 
to reason him out of the idea, he tells me 
it is of no use; that his fale has been de- 
termined since his birth, and that he feels 
the tide of life ebbing slower and slower 
with him every day. And, indeed, some- 
times his pulse is scarcely perceptible. I 
cannot tell you how I tremble as the days 
go on.” 

“You must leave off trembling now, 
Lady Valence, like a brave woman, as 1. 
know you can be, and take to acting in- 
stead. By fair means or foul, your husband 
must be beguiled into passing over the 
third of February without noticing the 
date,” 

“Bat is that possible?” 

“The possibility I leave to you. You. 
have a woman’s ready wit, and must bring 


‘ {tall to your assistance néw. If you can 


persuade the earl by any means to. live 
over the third of February without know- 
ing it, his life is saved. He will see then 
the Impotency of the prophecy in which he 
has placed so much trust, and I will guar- 
antee his own good sense, which has been 
blinded by thisinfatuation, will prevent his 
ever placing ‘faith in such revelations again.” 
“To make bim pass over the third of 
February witbout noticing it”? repeats the 
countéss, thoughtfully; “ but how to de- 
lude him? ‘By what means to divert his 


* observation 2 
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“You-must work-upon-his feelings,’’. re- 
plies‘ the-doctor, decidedly...“ Bigoted.as\ 
he is to this fatal belief, his lordship must.. 
surely possess: some ‘of, the; feelings :of'a 
mau... There are a thousand ‘things that. 
should be able to distract his attention 
from himself; your health, for instance.” 

“Q, that I could die for him!’ she ex- 
claims, suddenly. 

“Valence would scarcely care to pur- 
chase his life at such a egcrifies,! says 
Balwer. : 

_ “Do you not ‘think so? That éhonght 
would make it all the easier. ‘But we must 
not talk, Mr. Bulwer!. we must think—" 
think ~think!,. Dr.. Newall’s suggestion - 
has been like:a ray.of light to me, and at. 
all hazards I am resolved I will succeed.” - 

“Depend upon my aid in any way that 
is in my power, ‘Lady Valence, even to 
risking & rupture of. the long-tried friend- 
ship between your husband and. myself.” 

“As I would risk his love for me! 0; I 
see we shall be true allies, Mr. Bulwet, : 
and I thank you for it.” . 

She holds out her delicate hand as she 
speaks, and permits him to clasp it firmly. . 

‘ Yet if we should fail!’ she continues, 
breaking down, ‘‘if we should fail!” 

‘The Joan of. Are: spirit has departed 
again... She is once more a woman, and the 
two men hasten to exert their privilege of 
protection and consolation: : 

“Wewill not fail,” says Bulwer, confi- 
dently. ‘Newall and Iwill put our heads 
together, Lady Valence, and take no rest. 
until we have hit on some expedient seid 
appears possible.” 

‘And meanwhile, my dear young Indy, 
you will consider too, and you will not for- 
get to pray for our success; ‘and .between 
us three we are: sure to find some way out 
of this apparent labyrinth of difficulty.” . 

‘The third of February, and this is the 
tenth of January !. ‘It is so short : a time,” 
she says, mournfully. 

‘*No time is too.short for Goa," is the 
old man’s reply. 

“Then'I will go-now, lest he should dis- 
cover and be angry at my absence; and you 
two will consult together, and let me know 
everything. inthe morning. How. can, I 
thank you enough?’ she says, sweetly, as 
she turns and smiles upon: them through 
her tears, 

“We: will not: take your. thanks till we 
have earned them,’ replies Bulwer. . ‘ ‘ But. 


you: must; not return to the castle alone, 
Lady: Valence. Let me ‘see: yon abtnas 
the grounds... , 

“No, I would: rather ‘nok. “Some. ‘one 


might gee us, you know, and it would look 


80 strange.” . 


She'says this half jaughing, and touching a 


the shaw! she has wrapped about her head. 
“7 shall not’be a minute running up tothe 
castle. Good-night, Dr. Newall; you have 
done.me all-the good in the world; :you 
have given me hope. I shall go home and 
pray that a way may: be opened, and it 
must come—it must come!’ And before 


“they have time to reassure her, she has left 


a 


the cottage and is running through the. 


darkness in the direction of her home. 


The castle hall and corridors are always:. 


lighted, but the place is so immense that the 
best of lamps leave it but gloomy. No one. 
encounters Lady Valence as she steals up 
the wide stalrease and into her own bed- 


room, where a light is dimly burning; but - 


as she closes: the door behind hey, a igure 


starts up from the shadow of ‘the dressing... 


room beyond, and advances towards her. 
It is her husband. 


“Why, Valence, dearest,’ she says, _ 


cheerfully, ‘ you here, and in. the dark! 
What have you béen doing? Are you. not 
well?” 

“What have you been doing?. That's 


more to the purpose,””. he answers, alniost 
“And where bave you been? . 


roughly. 
What makes your hair so untidy, and what. 
is this shawl upon your arm? - want to: 
know all that.” 


She stops fora moment eonfounded: To . 


tell him she has been to Dr. Newall will be 
to rouse his wore’. suspicions and place bim 


on big guard, and yet Byenl: is not the, wo- « 


man to tell a Ie. 
“TY have been in: the. gatden- with this 
shawl about my head,’’ she answers, with 


an attempt to speak Hghtly. .“‘A stupid - 


creature, am.I not, to. risk neuralgia and 


toothache, and every sort of ill, by braving 
the night air? But I was.neryou 
and excited, and I wanted to sol: myself.” 


“Nervous, and. exeiteal: FRR what ex- 


cited you?” . 


“Well, to tell you the ‘truth, dear lovee 


you did. . How. can I help feeling nervous . 


when. you speak to me:as you did: this 


evening?. Notonly nervous, but miserable. - 


Yon forget how. my life -is Pease ia: 


yours; Valence.”*,.. Pie get x 
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For a moment he seems about to relent, 
and submits to the caresses: she showers 


upon him}; but the next, a sudden remem- 


brance strikes him, and he turns impatiently 

away. : 
““©T gee no reason why you should risk 

your health also. Did you go alone?” 

‘1 went alone, Valence? 

Did you come back alone ?”” 

“ Yes Pp 

“Did you see any oné while you were 
out?” 

‘SWhy do you ask me? Whatcan it sig- 
nify ?? 

“Do you suppose it signifies nothing to 
me if you steal out in this surreptitious 
manner to meet any one or not? Do mar- 
ried ladies—hostesses—usually desert their 
guests to walk about their grounds after 
dark, with nothing but a shawl twisted 
about their heads, and with no object but 
to ‘cool’ themselves? Answer me, now! 
Was this walk an assignation or not?” 

She has never seen him look like this be- 
fore, nor heard him speak in such a voice 
of anger. His cheek fs flushed, his eyes 
blazing;.he has actually seized her by the 
arm; Everil’s pride begins to stir. 

“Of what do you accuse me?” she says, 
loftily. 

“I accuse you of nothing; I only say 
that it is by a strange coincidence that you 
and Captain Maurice Stannton (the gentle- 
man who gave you the flowers, you may 
remember) should have left the house at 
the same moment, and remained absent for 
the same time, and at such an hour as this, 
too! strange, but true.” 

He throws away her hand and ceases 
speaking, as though waiting for a reply. 
But none comes. Everil remains silent. 

“ Well, madam?’ 

* What do you expect me to say?” 

“T wish you to deny the accusation I 
bring against you—ff you can! To tell ma 
that you have not been walking about the 
garden to-night with that brute Staunton.” 

She is about indignantly to refute the as- 
sertion. She ts about to cast her arms 
about her darling’s neck, and: entreat him’ 


to tell her who has dared to poison his © 


mind with such an infamous falsehood 
concerning her faith: to him,’ when a 
thought occurs to her; a voice commences 
ringing in her ears,’ “Work on his feelings. 


Bigoted as he ts to this Satal belief, his lord- 


ship must surely possess some of the  foclenge 


of aman. There area thousand things should 
be able to” distract fds attention from him- 
self.” 

-Is this one of them? Everll pauses, con- 
siders, trembles, and remains voiceless and 
impasstve, : : ; 

‘You don’t deny {tP? continues the 
earl, in a low tone, full of agitation. ‘You 
are silent, when a word from you would 
put anend toall my suspicions. I have 
watched that man closely, and I am-not 
deceived; he cares for you! Heavenst 
what will you make me believe next?” 

“You must believe what you choose, 
Valence,” she answers, in a trembling 
yoice—the voice of the martyr who has the 
stake in view, yet walks up boldly to it— 
“TJ decline to refute the accusation you 
bring against me.” 

“You refuse to satisfy my doubts! Is it 
wounded pride or guilt that keeps you si- 
lent, Everil ?”” 

“You can attribute it to the motive you 
prefer.” 

‘Good heavens! that I should live to 
hear you speak to me like that! Do you 
know what you are doing? Do you know 
that you are causing the most violent emo- 
tion of which my nature is capable, and 
that I cannot answer forthe consequences 
that may follow such an act? I told you 
the other day, and I repeat it now, that if 


-you once give me cause for jealousy, you 


will raise a demon. yon will find it difficult 
to quell, And. yet you can stand there 
quietly, and tell me you decline to refate 
the accusation brought against you!” 

‘* No law, social or religious, compels us 
to refute an unjust charge.” 

“You allow it is unjust then ?” 

“Tallow nothing! I consider that I am 
authorized in taking a walk through my 
own grounds, if I so choose, at any hour of 
the day or night, and I deny the right of 
you or any one to question so simple a pro- 
ceeding.” 

“T do not condemn the fact of the walk, 
though it was imprudent. I demand only 
to know if you ‘were accompanied by aoy 
one? : 

“And I refuse'to say.” 

He looks at her for’a moment without 
speaking; then, with a- face white with 
mingled anger aud: pain, he rushes from: 


' the apartment. 


Lady’ Valence. waits until the sound of 


. his receding footsteps has died away before: 
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she ventures to lock’hér door and give Vent 
to her real feeliigs.Then sinking down 
on ‘her-‘kneew by the bedside, she buries ‘lier 
face in the ylelding drapery, and groans. in 
the anguish of her spirit =~ 
' Can Ido it? Can I go through ‘with 
jt? Shall I live to see the completion of so 
terrible a task? | Yet for his sake—for his 
sake! That thought must be my watch- 
word, even if I die,” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL.” 


No immediate consequences follow this 
outburst from the earl. The countess 
comes down smiling to the breakfast-table 
the following morniug; the business of the 
day proceeds as usual, and if Valence’s 
brow is a little overclouded, and bis man- 
ner curt and undecided, his words are too 
changeable to excite much observation, 
and no one appears the wiser for the scene 
which took place in the bedroom the night 
before. How constantly it is the case in 
this world! Gaptain Spooney is so atten- 
tive to his wife, so anxious to anticipate 
her wishes, so particular in callihg her by 
names of endearment in public, that his 
acquaintance would not believe it possible 
that whenever the captain’s temper has 
been ruffled he vents his ill-humor by 
pinching Mrs. Spooney, and knocking her 
about, and wreaking his petty malicé by a 
thousand contemptible denials of her fond, 
or her money, or her pleasure. Pretty jan- 
guid Mrs. Buttertly, toe, who always speaks 
to her husband as ‘‘ my dearest love,” and 
appears periodically with her hair or her 
dress. arranged in the. most -unbecoming 
style because “ dear Edward’ prefers it in 
thas fashion, how astonished the guiicless 
snd uiuitiated are woeill site Waiks ol on8 
fine summers morning with Lieutenant 
Prancer, of the cavalry, and to find subse- 
quently, when they appear in print, that 
the unéuspecting lieutenant is but the tall 
of a long list of co-respondents._ ‘ 

The world is uot'an innocent creature, 
by any manner of means; yet’ the world is 
certainly: very ‘easily ‘beguiled-by oppéar- 
ances, or, rather; we should ‘say, the world 
shuts its eyes determinately'‘to 'that which 
should not be.’ Pérbiaps in ‘the ‘laudable 
desire to do as it would ‘be done’ by.’ 


‘It is*content::to' take: thittgs as-they ap- 


pear, whith: {s, after all; the least trouble. 


-someé ‘method’ to’ putsué: The''gdests "at 
‘Castle ‘Valence aré’ content’ ‘to 'také'their 


host’ and’ ‘hostess as’ they" appeir; at ‘all 
events for aday or two: But’ after that 
time the change’ becomes tore’ ‘visible. 
The earl’s usually languid ‘and apathetic 
manner has given ‘place te a restless anx- 
fety, which seems to render him ‘incapable 


_of keeping quiet. His’ eyes'‘are always 


watching the countess; his cheeks burn 
with a hectic flush; he appears to be hi- 
wardly consumed by some devouring fever, 
Everil, on the contrary, grows ‘apparently 
livelier day by day; Her laugh is oftener 
heard than it has ever been before; it is 
certainly harsher and louder than it used 
to be; but that:may arise from her’ high 
spirits. She does not appear to take any 
notice of the eari’s changed demeanor, nor 
even of himself; but much affects the soci- 


ety of Alice Mildmay, with whom’ she hag 


secret jokes that are confided to none of 
the rest of the company, uuless it be to 
Maurice Staunton, who has a faculty of 
hanging about these ‘two ladies, and hold- 
ing whispered conversations’ with them, 
that is, on occasions when by so doing they . 
cannot offend society, 

‘Mr: Mildmay, who -never liked Captain 
Staunton in‘ the olden days, and” lias cofi- 
ceived an honest affection for his intended 
son-in-law, John Bulwer, watches the trl- 
umvirate with eyes of suspicion. © He is not 
pleased-at Captain Staunton’s incredaed fa- 
wiliarity: with bis hostess; still leas with 
his apparent intimacy with his ‘daughter, 
He does not like to mention tha‘ stibject’to 
Bulwer, lest he should be’ the ‘means of 
rousing hie suspicious: unnecessarily ;' ‘bus 
he ‘unbosoths’ himself’ freély: 'to’ Miss 
Strane izho is ais Sopclanne OF the evi’ as 
bets, : geen 

* Lam ar dita. fashisned individual, wii 
I-may bold very ‘antiqiated -notlods, 
says to'her'one day, after a lubetieon, dur: 
ing whlch Everit and-Allce' Hav’! ‘appeared 
to be’ entirely engroaséd by Miurice' Staun- 
ton's ‘attentions; aid ‘the'earl’ as Tett’ the 
table abraptly, and Without appatént’e 483 
“Dut l don’t ‘like ‘the ‘way ii Whiéh' these 
youtg pedpilé'go ‘on; Miss Strong.” Hvetil 
was always willful’ and “hesdtiong—yoil 
and ‘I know ta to‘otit cost; yet’ ‘udéd to 
think her Heart was tithe right'plade, sid 
she knew what was due to hereelf as'a'géil- 
tlewomaij bit'td'see' thé mativet tt whitch 
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she permitted that young Staunton to go 
on with her to-day at tho luncheon-table, 
it was romping, madam, positively romp- 
ing; there’s no other name for it. I don't 
wonder the earl was antioyed. Why Cap- 
tain Staunton was ever asked down here, 1 
eannot imagine. There are circumstances 
in the past connected with his name which 
should, I think, have prevented Everil 
from allowing him to become her guest; 
and to have my daughter mixed up with it 
all! it disturbs me greatly.” 

“Q, pray don’t speak of it so seriously, 
Mr, Mildmay, or you will alarm me. { was 
as surprised as you could be to find Cap- 
tain Staunton here; but dear Everil assures 
ame he was invited by her husband, and not 
herself. So. what could the poor child do 
‘but submit?” . 

“Submit! Pooh!) nensense! It’s one 
thing to bave the man staying in the castle 


—though I question that as a sign of good. 


‘taste—and another to flirt with him openly 
as she isdoing now. No one could help 
observing it, Miss Surong! I call it scan- 
dalous, and I wont have Alice’s name 
dragged into any such affair. if John Bul- 
wer wont interfere, J shall.’ 


“ Would it not be better to speak to Alice. 


yourself? ‘fo mention the subject to Ar. 
Bulwer will be to create an open scandal, 
You cannot speak of Alice without incul- 
pating Lady Valence.” 

“Yes, you are right. And your duty, 
Miss Strong, is to speak to the countess.” 

“fo Everil! O Mr. Mildmay, you do 
not know the task you are setting me! 
You may remember how ill she bore coer- 
cion even in her schooigirl’s days. What 
will she say if I venture to reprove her 
bow, when [ have no possible right to do 
80?” 

“ You have the right of old acquaintance 
and long-tried affection. You have the 
right of right, which should be the strong- 
est right of all. Speak to her plainly, Miss 
Strung; no half measures ever took with 
that girl. Ask her what Staunton is doing 
bere; tel) her what people are, saying about 
it; urge the interests of her husband, her 
position and herself, upon her; and jet her 
do her worst afterwards if she will. Your 
duty is clear before you.” 

“If you think J ought, I will, Mr, Mild- 
may}; but it seems taking a great deal upon 
Inyseif.’ ee 

He Arawa her 10 the window, and, points 


across the leafless park, where, in the dis- 
tance, two figures saunter close together, 
They are not so far uff but that she can dis. 
linguish them to be the countess and Cap- 
tain Maurice Staunton. 

** Look at that, and don’t talk such non- 
sense!” he says, sternly. * You might as 
well say it was taking Loo much upon your 
self to drag a would-be suicide back from 
the brink of the grave.” 

“And when we first came here she 
seemed go devoted to her husband!” says 
Miss Strong, mournfully. 

“Appearances are deceitful,” replies the 
rector, just as Mrs. West, muffled up to the 
chin in sables, with Arthur, arrayed in 
black velvet, by her side, comes tripping 
into the room. 

“Where is dear Everii?” she inquires, 
with one of her sweetest smiles, 

“Walking in the park with Captain 
Staunton,” growls Mr. Mildmay. ‘She 
appears partial to the company of that 
young man, Mra, West.” 

“QO, it is so good of her, isn’t it, when [ 
know she would rather be in a dozen other 
places? But that is fuse like dear Bveril! 
She is always sacrificing herself for other 
people.. I say she is 3 perfect martyr.” 

“11's a pily she confines ber martyrdom 
go exclusively to one person, though. It 
would not be the less martyrdom for being 
divided occasionally; at least, that’s my 
opinion.” 

*© Do you mean Maurice by ‘ one person? 
Does Everil martyrize herself oftener for 
him than her other guests? I’m so glad to 
hear it! She used to snub him dreadfully 
(he’s not much of a favorite with her, you 
kuow), and be felt it very muck. Ik is kind 
of her to walk with the poor fellow. He 
will be sv proud of ber condescension. £ 
really must thauk Eyveril, for Maurice is 
my guest. You know dear Lady Russell 
and 1 are such bosom triends.”’ 

**Dou’t you think you could take Cap- 
tain Staunton off Lady Valence’s. hands 
occasionally, then?” puts in Miss Strong, 
bravely. ‘The earl seemed rather put out 
at luncheon to-day because she could talk 
vo no One elxe.”” 

** Has Valence been confiding his private 
annoyances to you?” exclaims Agatha, 
with wide-open eyes. 

. “Quol of course not. The earl and [ 
are not on such intimate, wrms; only L 
thought-at was impossible not to observe” 
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-But:here the old lady’s eloquence is in- 
terrupted by Mrs. West's merry laugh. - 

‘““Dear, dear! . How comical! I only 

wish dear. Valence could hear: you, What 
would he say ?”’ 
. “T should: be. very: much eonesriad if 
any remark I made to you in-confidence 
did reach his lordship's ears,” stammers 
Miss Strong, with a heightened color. 

“My dear creature! I wouldn’t be the 
one to repeat it for the world. Why, he 
would bring the whole castle down about 
our ears. Everil and he are the most ab- 
surd pair of turtle-doves you ever came 
across in the whole course of your exist- 
ence, They are always billing aud coving, 
aud going on with their lovers’ nonsense, 
And the idea of any one taking a story to 
Valence against his wife! Why, he'd kill 
the mesenger! That’s my belief.” 

“I’m so glad to hear it!’ quoth the 
duenna, with a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

“The idea of your dreaming otherwise! 
I never beard such an absurd ideal Come, 
Arthur, we will-go for a walk, and meet 
these two arch-plotters on their-way home. 
Aunty Everil will thank me greatly for ex- 
changing cavaliers; and I’m not sure that 
I shall object to the arrangement, either.” 

* Do -you hear that?’ says Miss Strong, 
as the little widow and her child disappear. 

“Yes, I hear it; but I shall speak to 
Alice all the same.” - 

“But now I come to think of it, Mr. 
Mildmay, I did hear a rumor, before I came 
to the castle, that Mrs. West and Captain 
Staunton were going to makea match of It; 
in which case he would become a sort of 
brother-in-law to our dear Everil. Don’t 
you think we have been aatier premacure 
in our suspicions ?”’ 

“Perhaps 80. I hope we may have; ‘but 
I shall ‘speak to my Alice, nevertheless,” 
repeats the rector, with the dogged obati- 
nacy inherent in his- sex; “and if you 
kvow your duty, youl will do the same by 
Everil.” 

“0 yes, I Geriainiy will speak to her,” 
replies Miss Strong, reserving to herself 
the right of judgment as to what she shall 
speak about.--The old lady is‘ not timid, 
but she has no notion of burning her'fin- 


gers before she knows what may be in the 


plé—an excellent feeling of caution, for 
which ‘many of us would be happier if our 


well-meaning but impertinent friends occa-. 


sionally exercised it on our‘ behalf. 


ee ee ee ee 

“You must be more cautious. The rat 
is beginning to make ‘hiltaself ‘apparent to 
the senses of the household,” ‘says Agatlia 
West, in a whisper, to Maurice Staunton, 
as she meets him in the centré of one | of 
the long corridors. 

“Tu what way?” 

“Old Mildmay and old Strong lias been 
pumping me this afternoon. They evi- 
dently think your attentions too pariiculat. 
They even went the length of biuting that 
Valence is annoyed by them; but I think I 
put that idea out of their venerable heads.” 

‘What did you say?” 

’ “Made out that Everil and Valence are 
the must devoted of lovers, and thatif you 
had a penchant for any one, it was my un- 
worthy self. And I really think you must 
make a little love to 1ae occasionally, my 
dear boy, just to keep up appearances, at 
any rate in their presence—unpleasant, I 
dare say, but useful—and a hint to Everil 
will set her mind at rest upon’ the matter. 
Not that she appears as though she re- 
quired much conviction of the truth. I 
almost think, myself, sometimes, that she 
is rather too open in showing her preference 
for you. How ia it all going on?” 

‘‘Famously! “1 had no idea she would 
come round #0 sdon; she has been so cold 
and reserved towarda me iu her mar- 
riage—until now.” 

“0, that was all fudge—just put on for 

the sake of appearances. I told you eo 
long ago. Why, she was desperately in: 
love with you, Staunton; and, forall’ that’ 
is said against the sex, women don’t for- 
get quite so easily as that, When you 
threw the poor girl’ over, I’ thought she 
would have gone mad.’? “" 
” & Don’t use that horrid term, ‘ ‘threw her 
over.’ You know the absolute ° necessity 
there was for my conduct on that occasion, 
and hew we mutually agreed that the only 
thing to look forward to was—this that is 
coming.” 

“True! And’ it seenis to be’ coming ‘faust 
enough, doesn’t it?-'I’ ever baw Valence 
look so awfully ill as he does’ at’ present. 
Only, for’ Heaven's’ sake; be éarefil'!” There 
is duch a thing as'going too far. "You ao. 
not wait the imine sprung’ ‘before its ude; : 
do you?” ac 
* How do you ‘lean ae 

+} What aré ‘you" ‘working for Pt é har 
of the widdwed ‘Countess uf Valeiidé; Pati 
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“You need not finish your sentence. I 
know what you would say. You may 
scarcely believe me, Mrs. West, ‘when I re- 
ply that I am working only to obtain the 
woman whom I tove—” 

“Good heavens} Wonders will never 
cease! But you know the bulk of her 
property is settled on herself?” 

“J don’t think it would make any differ- 
ence to me now if it were not. I always 
cared for her. Time-serving as you give 
me credit for being, you will not deny that; 
and since she has been the Countess of Va- 
lence, and treated me with such superb 
disdain, my passion has become almost a 
madness. With money, or without money, 
at all costs, I am resolved to win her, if 
only to have my revenge for the disap- 
pointment she has caused me.” 

* Well, you seem to be in a very fair way 
of accomplisbing your ambition, 80 you 
need not talk so loudly as to apprise the 
whole castle of your intentions, To tell 
you the truth, the change in Everil’s behav- 
jour towards you has amazed me; for lI 
really thought she was beginuing to care 
for her husband,” 

“Half hal bat Poor Valence! Well, 
he would not enjoy her preference very 
long, at any rate, would he? Do you think 
he suspects anything ?” 

“JT cannot say; he has not mentioned 
the subject to myself. But he is entirely 
absorbed in his own prospects, and has lit- 
tl, time te snaculate on those of other peo- 
pic. Besides, i was uct a love asic oi 
his side either, remember.”’ 

“Pugh? Some one i: coming up the 
ptaireaye.”” ; 

“NM importe!, The more you and I are 
seen together the better, Staunton ; it di- 
verts suspicion. I have but one word more 
1o say to you, however. Becautious! The 
end cannot te far off now; and it’s no use 
Maxing wa <v landre ja the family for 
pothing.” ; 
ey will try; but i 
ing too much for me, . and things miss take 
their course. Good; by. 
again at dinner.” 


He moves off in the opposite direction, 


just as Mr. Mildmay ‘comes tolling to the 


head, of .the stairease. Agatha affects to. 


be much confused as he confronts her. 

“« Now, Mr. Mildmay, 1 cal) this shame- 
ful of you!””. she says, ‘with ‘the. giggle of a 
schoolgirl ; “coming up in the ‘ataire in 


confess fate is heconi-. 


We shall | meee. 


that stealthy way. I vow we should: have 
an act of Parlianieut passed to prohibit 
gentlemen from. wearing | velvet’ slippers 
in the house; they are altogether too dan- 
gerous,” 

“J hope your deeds will bear the light, 
Mrs. West,” he answers, jocosely. 

*O dear! I trust so; but still there are 
moments—I hope you didn’t see who went 
down the other staircas:, Mr. Mildmay!” 

“Tt was Captain Staunton, was it not?” 

“O you dreadful ol@ man! What eyes 
you bave! I cannot stand being looked at 
in that fashion. I shall run away at once 
to hide my blushes.’? And, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, away trips the pretty cat 
to her own apartment. As she reaches it 
her face changes. 

‘¢ What on earth does Maurice intend to 
do?” che thiuks to herself, with knitted 
brows; “and Everil, too? She can never 
be so mad as to contemplate anything more 
imprudent than an indecorously early 
abandonment of her widow's weeds. Va- 
lence will die childless. The greater 
amount of her money is tied up on herself, 
What advantages will precipitation bring 
them ?”” 

The little widow, who has spent her life 

in plotting and planning, is for once puz- 
zled. She cannot understand the tactics of 
her friends, but she knows it is not her in- 
terest to circumvent them. 
_ “Whatever happens,” she muses, “noth- 
ing can prevent poor Valeuce’s death, and 
wy daring chilt's aecezsiun to the title. 
‘4uauk Heaven for that!” 

And 4: woman really does thank Heay- 
en as gle savy ihe words, Were you to 
take a knife and piace it i Yer hands, and 
tell her she wight just as well thrust 10 in 
the earl’s heart a8 follow the course she is’ 
pursuing with him, sie would be infaitely 
shocked at your proposals tt sie bat 3 
Jong contemplated his death us 4 tactor 
which the moment alone is wrapped in un- 
certainty; she has acted the part ske avis 
ees hire for so many months, that it 
hes become au ixiegra! portion cf ber ua- 
ture; aud she does not appear less woman- 
ly, and benevolent, aud truthfal to herself 
than apy other person who spends his ex- 
istence working for a certain end in which 
all his hopes are centred. ‘There have been 
such eases of moral self-deception, before 
now. There are women: - (women. far more 
frequently deceive themselves than “men) 
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swho-go! on: lying day ‘after’ day; till “their 
views of ‘right and: wrong get so distorted 
that: they actaally'do not know when they 
are speaking’ the ‘truth or not. It may be 
‘suppéséd also tliat some of these wretched 
‘murdresses' (lIke- Charlotte ‘Windsor ‘for 
instance) ply their hellish trade watil the 
smotbering of an infant more or leks ‘makes 
no great difference in their habitual slum- 
bers; and most assuredly repeated crime, 
and even the’ repeated contemplation of 
-erimé, blunts ‘our sensibility and: deadens 
the warniigs of our conscience to that ex- 
tent that we become unfitted to judge of 
the enormity of sin, and of the effect it has 
upon our own’ souls and those of others.” 

Agatha West is in this condition. Little 
by little she has accustomed herself to 
‘think of and hanker after forbidden things, 
until no step appears to her too bold to 
‘hazard in the attainment of her object, and 
she can even view that saddest of all sights, 
a fellow-creature pulled down to the depths 
-of iniquity, with calmness, su long as the 
action tends to bring about the fulfilment 
-of her own ambition. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. - 
“oHANK GOD! IT WILL BE SOON OVER.” 


A LITTLE while longer and rumor and 
suspicion are reso{ved into certainty; there 
is no‘doubt at all that the earl and countess 
-are no longer upon friendly terms with one 
-another. 

The very look of misery they both pre- 
seut (Valence continually, although he 
tries to hide it by a haughty bearing which 
but renders the fact more sadly palpable, 
and Everil by an apparently heartless gay- 
-ety), convinces the spectators of the truth 
of their belief. 

Lord and Lady Valence do not often 
speak to one another before their guests, 
but when they do their words are of the 
coldest, and sometimes worse than cold. 
This is especially the case on one particular 
morning, when the subject of balls is intro- 
-duced at breakfast, and Captain Staunton 
confesses his love for daneing, and reminds 
his hostess of’ the many pleasant evenings 
they have passed in that pursuit together. 

“Do you suppose I have forgotten them,” 
she utters, plaintively, “and when they 
were the Tast opportunities I had for such 

-eujoyment? Ihave: never danced onte 
-aince my marriage.” 


: eye dou’t! iHeani'to ‘tell mie'36 PY nde 

i How could FP’ Haven't f been aliut up 
in this dalf ofd cautlé ever sinds, With hatd- 
ly a neighbor within ten miles of me?’ ‘If 
some of my old friends had nt  decastonal- 
ly- takeri conipassion on ‘ine, ag you are do- 
ing’ now, I’ believe 1° should have ‘ated of 
sheer ennui.” 

- Mr. Mildmay looks” across the’ ‘table at 
her with’s frown. 

‘“\ What an‘ absurd speadie’ to hear proceéd- 
ing frdin'the mouth of a young lady who 
has health, ‘and stréugth, and horses, and 
carriages, and every luxury that thé heart 
of man could wish, or bis brain invent!" 

“But, papa; & woman’ wants something 
at times besides the company of dogs ‘and 
horses,’’ interposes Alice, 

*¢ Hold your tongue, miss! I didn’t speak 
to you.”? 

“A married lady,’’ observes Miss Strong, 
“should always have sufficient’ society ae 
the presence of her husband.” |" ~ 

“How can you tell, Miss Strong?” ex: 
claims Alice, laughing. | ‘You've never 
tried it.” eae 

“For which you may reply, ‘Thank 
Heaven! ”’ responds Lady Valence, s: sarcas- 
tically. ' 

“To return to the’ subject we were dis- 
cussing,’? says Maurice Staunton, in his 
bland voice. ‘You have never thought 
of giving a ball here, I suppose, ‘Lady 
Valence ?” 

“No! Who woald come to it?” 

“s Evérybody, I should imagine, who lives 
within’ a reasonable ‘distance. ‘They would 
be only too glad. You really § should have 
given a honse-warming.”” 

" «We have never been atcustomed to give 
balls at Castle Walence,:! says the earl, 
coldly. ee 

“Thatis no reason why we should | not 
begin,” retorts his wife. 

- 1 consider It Is every réason. I should 

not care to have a ball here, especially now, 
when my health is ‘so indifferent, 'T could 

not stand it.” * 

" «Bat I could, and’ you would -not be 
called updn ‘to take any trouble in the busai- 
ness. Captain Staunten, I think yours fs a 
brilliant idea. I aim quite excited about it. 
I wondér how'soon’ one ‘eould: ‘contrive ° to 
get it up.” 

“Tt would not take bees with your train 
of servants. ‘The invitations aré the éuiet 
things to-think about.” ; 
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“Lady Valence, I beg you will proceed 
no further with this idea. You are only 
wasting your time. The ball will not be 
given”. 

‘We will see about that,’ she answers, 
coolly. ‘Don’t you think a fortnight’s in- 
vitation will be long enough, Captain 
Staunton—for the country, you know?” 

Lord Valence has been set at defiance, 
He will not argue the point further before 
his guests, but, rising from the table, he 
murmurs some indistinct words of apology, 
and hastily leaves the room. Everil’s head 
is not even turned to learn the cause of his 
disappearance. 

The rest of the company look at one 
another in disapproval, and are silent and 
_ uncomfortable. Two or three tears course 
slowly down the bridge of Miss Strong’s 
nose and drop on to the plate. Mr. Mild- 
may, grunting dissatisfaction, rises and 
follows the earl’s example.. Agatha West 
crosses the room to Everil’a side, and stands 
between her and Staunton, with a hand on 
the shoulder of each. 

“You naughty children! You have 
quite vexed poor Valence with your foolish 
talk. Don’t you see that he bas left the 
room 2” 

© Foolish talk, do you call it? Wait till 
you see my ball, Agatha, I mean it to be 
the best that has ever been given in 
Wicklow.” 

“You goose! You don’t really mean to 
give one.” 

“Don’t1? Come With me to my boudolr, 
and help me with the invitations. I shall 
send them all out to-day, and fix it for the 
second of February. That will just give 
the women time enough to get their dresses 
ready.” - 

“ The second of February! Valence will 
not be well enough to attend it, will he, 
Everil ?” 

The countess stops suddenly, and presses 
her hand to her heart. 

“What's the matter, dear?” 

“Nothing —nothing! Only a sudden 
stab, Indigestion, I’m afraid, . I baven’t 
had enough exercise lately. Never mind! 
dancing will take itdown. What were yon 
saying, Agatha?” 

“That I'm afraid dear Valence wont be 
strong enough for dancing, or r anything of 
that sort.” 

“Well, he wont gradge us our pleasure, 
I stippose, even if. he can’t take part jn it. 


At-any rate, he will be able to look on. 
Where had we better dance, Captain Staun- 
ton—in the music-room or the saloon?” 

And thereupon they fall to discussing 
ways and meansin a manner that makes 
Migs Strong, remembering the despairing 
face with which the young earl bas just 
quitted them, feel quite sick, 

She has not yet fulfilled the promise she. 
made to Mr. Mildmay of speaking to her 
old pupil about her conduct with Captain 
Staunton. She has lacked courage to put 
her good intentions into effect; but the oc- 
currence at the breakfast-table this morn- 
ing nerves her for the task. 

*¢ Everil, my dear, may I speak to you?” 
she says in her old deferential style, as 
she looks into the countess’s boudoir a few 
hours later, and detects her seated at a 
writing-table covered with note-paper and 
envelops. 

“To be sure, Miss Strong. Pray come 
in.” 

The old lady closes the door carefully be~ 
hind her, and advancing slowly, seats her- 
self with a deep sigh close tu Lady Valence, 

“¢ My dear girl (you. will let me call you 
go, 1 know, for the sake of old times), I 
have a very painful task before me. I 
know IL have lost all right to question your 
actions, Everil; but—but—” 

“Tam quite aware of what you are going 
to say, Miss Strong,” replies the countess, 
as she begins to make inky dots all over the: 
paper to cover her nervousness; “and I. 
wish you wouldn’t say it. It will be of no 
use.” 

“© my dear child, don’t say that! I 
thought it was all so different. But you 
have many blessings left, Everil, even if— 
if—your relations with his lordship are not 
alt that you anticipated—and— Don’t go. 
against him in tuis matter, my dear—don’t 
give a ball since he objects fo it.” 

“‘ But why should he object to it?” 

“The why and the wherefore are of no 
consequence; that he does so should be 
sufficient.” 

“ J don't see the matter in that light.’ 

“J did not think you would be so head- 
strong, particularly at such a moment.” 

‘6 At what moment?” 

When your husband is so ill. Nay, my 
dear, why should you start? Does the 
earl not say so himself? and cannot every 


’ one who knows him see how visibly he bas. 


retrograded lately?” 
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“You think sof? exclaims the countess, 
as she seizes Mies Strong by the.arm. 

“My dear, you must see it for yourself. 
It is too pulpable. He ia losing flesh, an 
strength, aud vigor every day. I know 
Dr. Newall] thinks very badly of him; and 
Mr. Mildmay said just now that -he should 
not be surprised if Lord Valence did not 
live to see this ball on which your heart 
appears so greatly set. Hush, hush! my 
Jove! I did not mean to distress you like 
this’? (for the countess has cast herself 
across the writing-table, and is weeping 
Joudly). “Pray be calm. Jt may be a 
mistake, you know. We are all in the 
hands of God—only, if you would consent to 
humor his Jordship in this little matter” 

But Lady Valence has dried her tears as 
suddenly as they appeared, and is once 
more sitting before her desk, calm and 
resolute. 

“You must not ask me to révoke my de- 
cision, ‘Miss Strong. I bave passed my 
word there shall be a ball here, ard a ball 
there shall be. With regard to Lord Va- 
lence’s health, that is, as you remarked, in 
higher hands than ours, and it is impossible 
for us 1o say what wil) or will not be. 
Should he continue as he is now, J am_sure 
he will very much enjoy this little festivity; 
if not, we must make the bestof it. Lam 
not offended with you, my dear old friend ; 
but if you have nothing more to say to me 
than this, I am rather busy just at present, 
and would like to-be left alone.”. 

‘¢-And you wil] not listen to me, Bveril td 
says Miss Strong, as she rises from her seat. 

“TT will not give up my ball, you old 
tyrant, if that is what you mean—not for 
all your coaxing, nor for Guardy’s growls; 
and so you may tell him. And now I shall 
just run you right out of ‘my room, and 
lock the door upon you.?? 

And, suiting the action to the eon the 
duenna soon finds herself in the corridor 
again, whilst the countess, with clenched 
teeth and trembling hands, turns the key 
in the door. She listens anxiously till Miss 
Strong's footsteps are heard to descend the 
staircase, and then she flings herself, upon 
the sofa in an abandonment of grief. 

“© my heart !—my heart!” she gasps, a8 
she holds both hands tightly clasped above 
it “Oo God | my heart!” 


She sobs distractedly for a few moments, 


and then begins to moan. = - } ty 
‘Where is he? Where is my Valence? 


O, I' must see him, and pat an end toithis 
horrible deception, or { shall die” =. 

She rises-with a sudden unconqueradle. 
longing, and, all disordered as she je, with 
her blurred swollen features and bloodshot 
eyes, rushes headlong into the passage to-: 
wards her husband’s dressing-room. ; He is 
not there. 

She descends the staircase to.the brary, 
and knocks. There isno answer. - 

. She pushes the door open. and enters the: 
‘apartment. : 

A Jarge fire is burping in the dtate: on &. 
sofa beside itis stretched the figure of Lord 
Valence, inanimate, asifia sleep. . 

She creeps softly to hia side. His white 
caraworn features look deathlike in repose;. 
his wasted. hands are crossed.upon’ his 
breast; his sad eyes are wide open-stariag, 
—fixed. upon the opposite wall. 

She knows what itis now that-holds him.; 
This is not sleep.. She has seen him under 
this fatal influence before.. He is i: a: 
trance. . et 

With - ‘ha sight all the deinen resolu-. 
tions to save him at any cost return:'. pa 

Here Jies her husband—the life of her: 
life--chained by an invisible power that 
robs him of all his senses and jeaves him as 
one dead; and here js she, living and active, 
and with all ‘hers pledged to'rescue bim, if 
possible, from the thrall by which he is en-- 
chained. . Ina moment the feeling of weak-: 
ness that brought her to that library :has 
passed; she is once more ready to sacrifice 
herself, and ‘all that she holds most dear, 
for his sake; and, she kneels down. by his 
side and renews the vow. 

Very tenderl} she passes her arm beneath 
his -head and places. it upon ber bosom; 
then, with her warm lips pressed to his un- 
conscious mouth, she calis.: Heaven to wit-. 
ness she will be faithful to her resolution.:: 

‘+ My love!” she whispera as she kisses. 
his thin hands, which are lockad together 
rigid an sculptured: marble; ‘* my own dear: 
love! § will die for you, or with you. And. 
then, in that other world, for. striving to. 
look into which we shali. both have paid:so. 
dearly, you will read all: my motives, and. 
my hope, and: my affection, and not judge. 
me too harshly for the dubious ‘paths by. 
which I strove to attain. my end.” : : 

. Sbe lays: bis. head ‘again. upon . the sofa 
cushion,:and,.rising, leaves. the apartment 
as. quietly.as she entered it,-:.On the thresh- 
old-sbe-turns and looks back: opon- hima.) 


’ 
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: OTF he only: knew,” she. murmurs, with: 
streaming eyes! but-he: will. never. know: 
until his, epivit-is entirely frea—rhow much I 
love him! ' I- have no words in which to tell 
it bim... I can only give. him. everytbing: 
that I-possess—even to bis own esteem— 
and: trust the means will. be foreives for 
the end.” 

And when Lord Valence recovers his 
senses the. library is still and empty; but 


from the further end of the vast hall, where . 


his wife and Alice Mildmay are playing 
pattiedore and shuttlecock with Maurice 
Staunton and John- Bulwer, comes the 
sound of merry voices, which recalls bim 
entirely to himself. He rises slowly, with 
a confused consciousness uf what bas befall- 
ev him, and unlocks his stiffened hands. 
As. they touch one another he feels that 
they are wet, and raises them to his eyes 
with surprise. 

Yes, be is not mistaken. His hands are 
wet; wet, as though with tears. 

ie Can spirits weep?” be thinks sadly as 
he regards them. ‘I think not; yet, were 
it possible, I am a sight they might well 
weep over.” 

At that moment another merry pesl of 
laughter comies ringing from the hall. 

Lord Valence hears it, and sighs. 

“Thank God, it will soou be over! he 
says, as he throws himself face downward 
on the sofa-cushion again. “ Thank Gad! 
—thank God!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“) WILL GO THROUGH WITH IT TO THE 
END’? « 


A FOBTNIGHT later, and Castle Valence 
in lighted up as for a great festivity. No 
one, to see the old place now, would think 
that its young master was fast dying. Yet 
such is the case. Lights flash from every 
window; the moat and drawbridge are illu- 
minated by colored lamps, the halls and 
staircases have been transformed into tem- 
porary hothouses; the ballroom is almost 
as full-as it can hold of diaphanous dresses 
and tail-coats; yet Lord Valence lies on 

. the library sofa gasping for every breath he 
draws. He isin no pain; he is in no fear; 
he says he wants for nothing; but he lies 
there, growing weaker every minute, and 
counting the hours till the moment shall 
arrive to.set him free. Dr. Newall has 
been to see him, and they have a long and 


interesting conversation together; but the 
doctor can do: him no good, and’:he, has 
gone home again, with a promise to return 
later in the evening. Indeed,.his intention 
is—though this he keeps to himself—to pass 
the night at the castle, 

Lord Valence’s personal attendant is 
moving noiseleasly about the apartment,. 
but hig restlessness disturhs his master, 
and he tells him to leave the room. 

“ But should your lordship require any- 
thing—’ 

JT can ring for you, Johbnzon. But I 
want for nothing, thank you—nothing, ex- 
cept reat.” 

“Which you would get better in bed, 
dear Valence, surely, than tying on the 
sofa.” 

“ Agathal You here! What does this 
mean ?”” 

“My dear Valence, do you enppose I 
could goand jump about ata ball whilat 
you are so ill? I have put ona ball drese 
in order to keep Everil in countenance, but 
[ never intended to join the dancera. On 
this day, too, of all daysinthe year, What 
do you think I am made of ?” 

“Tt is very kind of you. It is like your- 
self. But what gond can you do by the 
sacrifice? Better leave me to my silent 
communion with those who wait for me to 
accompany me hence.” 

“60 Valence! do not speak in this man- 
ner. I cannot believe it even yet.” 

“ You will believe it to-morrow—at noon. 
All my cares and troubles will be over then, 
O Agatha! I could die easily if it were not 
for one thought.” 

“ Which thought, dear Valence?” 

“ThatI leave. her tohim! If he had 
only been some man I liked and trusted— 
Bulwer, for instance—I could have borne 
my own disappointment bravely; but he. 
will make her wretched, Agatha. He will 
break the poor girl’s heart.” 

“And serve her right, too! No, Valence, 
I. must speak out. Everil has behaved 
shamefully to you. She is not worthy of a 
thought.” 

“Hush! you must not say that, even 
now! LI have had a fearful blow, Agathal 
I made.so sure (I suppose it grew out of 
my own vanity and self-deception), but I 
made 30 sure that she had begun to love 
me! She.told me 30, you know; otherwise 
I should not have presumed to believe 
ite’? 
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““And yet-Isola has cag spoken he 
truth abouther.?:; |... er 

“Thee that now; but.it wasiso awebewae 
very sweet—to think she cared for me! . For. 
I love her, Agatha; I love her with: my 
whole heart and.soul.” : 

“What, stilt?” 

“Still I should not be able to. help lov- 
ing her if she cursed. me to my face. And. 
she has never done that, poor child;.she 
has never done that! She bas only gone 
back to the old love, as you now tell me he 
is.” 

“On her authority. remember, Valence. 
Had I known it at the time of your mar- 
riage, I should of course have told you.’ 

‘Never mind that now. It is nearly past 
and done with. She has her own money, 
and I hope she will be happy. And for the 
rest, for my poor little fortune, that must 
go with the title to your child. 
prove a bettér Earl of Valence than I have 
done-—”’ 

OQ my dear brother,’’ says the widow; 
weeping. ‘‘ However Everil could be so 
base-—” 

“ Hush! here is Bulwer! Well, old 
chum! have you cut the dancing too, like 
my good sister here, in order to sit with a 
dull fellow like me?” 

“*I never went in mach for that kind of 
thing, you know, Valence, and should not 
have joined them at all except to please 
Alice, Mrs. West! if you will permit me I 
will take your place now for a little while, 
and you can go and aee bow the ball gets 
on.’ 

“QO! don’t tall of balls to me, Mr. Bul- 
wer.” The very thought of it makes me 
Sick. Yet, if you wish to talk to dear 
Valence—” 

“I think It would be as well that Lady 
Valence Rad your presence,’ Mrs. West.” 

“Yes! go to Everil,” pleads the earl. 
“She is so young, so lovely. Don’t let 
people talk about her. There wili be time 
enough for that afterwards—afterwards.” 

* An excellent woman,”’ he continues as 
Agatha sidles out of the library; “a good 
mother avd a good friend. What should I 
have done without.her, Bulwer?” 

“‘Hamph!? ejaculates Bulwer, shortly... 

‘© know you never liked her, but I think 
you have misjudged her, Bulwer. She has 
been faithful to me, you see, to the last.” 

“ Exactly sof’ 

“The subject does not please you. We 


' 


May he- 


will turn: to another,, Byiwer. ;. ‘I am‘so. glad: 
to:-have these few moments of quiet-.conyer 
sation. I wanted to speak.-to., you, to.apk 
you to befriend. Hady: Walence-. when Tam 
gone,” . +: a 
: Will she need my friendship?” :, : : 

. "I am afraid so. . I distrust tak man.’ 

“What man?? | yee 

‘* Maurice: Staunton! . Oannot ‘you 8ee 
there is a: secret. understanding between 
them?-: Do you not foresee what will’ hap- 
pen when 1, the obstacle to their happl- 
Ness, am removed?” . 

* You must be mistaken!’ cries Balers 
‘6 this is the madness of jealousy, Valence.” 

But this remark. only makes. the earl 
eager to prove -his assertion. - : 

“T tell you, Bulwer, it is. the case. ‘She 
told me long ago, poor child, that she bad 
had a previous attachment, though she 
mentioned no name; and I remember now 
how averse she was to Staunton becoming 
domieiled here. But I ‘thought it was 
Agatha whom he ceme after.” 

‘And how do you know now that it is 
not Mrs. West?” 

“Tknowiton her own assertion (poor 
Agatha! it must be a disappointment to her 
too, for I think she liked the man), and 
from Everil’s conduct. Is not her prefer- 
ence for him patent to the world? Has 
Not this very ball been given at bis instiga- 
tion, though J am dying?” : 

“T certainly have observed that they are 
very friendly, with each other, but ,more 
than that 1 could not believa; thatis,’”’ con- 
tinues Bulwer, correcting himself, *‘ unless 
T saw it with my own eyes.” 

“T will show it’you, then,” says the earl, 
With feverish impatience, as he rises from 
‘his couch; “we will go into the music 
saloon, and watch the promenaders from - 






* -behind the flowers. You sball see how she 


an look at that man when she thinks my 
gaze is not upon her.” 
“Valence! you are quite unfit to go 


through the corridors.” 


“Tam determined to go. Hark! They 
are dancing how. ‘The way is clear! If 
We meet anybody it will be thought I am 
on my. way to my bedroom.” 

He stands on his feet as he speaks, and, 
trembling with weakness and emotion, 
Places one burving hand on Bulwer’s arm 
and draws him from the library. 

The music-saloon juts upon the ballroom, 
It is filled with couches for the convenience 
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of the tired dancers, and potted shrubs, be- 
hind one of which the men ensconce them- 
selves in shadow. 

They have not to wait there long, Even 
as they take their places, two figures come 
sauntering from the further end, and stand 
together just in front of them, conversing. 

“¢How beautiful you look to-night, my 
dearest,” exclaims the man. “ This is the 
firat opportunity I have had of telling you 
so. You will not retract your promise, 
Everill? You will not fail me?” 

“1 will go through with it to the end,” 
she answers, firmly. 

“Twas sure you would! You are nota 
woman to take back your plighted word. 
How can I thank you sufficiently?” 

“Do not thank me at all—till after- 
wards.” . 





‘Afterwards my whole life will be dedi- 
cated to your service. How short-sighted 
we are! Did we ever think things would 
turn out as they have done ?”’ 

* lush? I heard a rustle near that 
screen; come down to the other end of the 
saloon.” 

They move slowly away, walking a little 
apart, but as they gain the further end, he 
places his hand familiarly upon her arm, 
and she—she permits it, 

Valence gives a deep groan and turns 
away. 

“ Come back to the library, Bulwer, for 
God's sake!’ he says in a faint volce of 
pain. . 

[To BE CONTINUED.] . 
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“WILL SHE MARRY HIM? . 
BY FLORENGE MABRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,” 2TO., ETO, 


' OHAPTER XXXYV. 


“WHAT MAKES HER 80 FIDGRTY TO- 
NicHT?” 


‘Tre earl, with the assistance of his 
friend, reaches his own apartment, and 
sinks back exhausted on the sofa, helpless 


as a child. 
*T have but one wish left,’ he utters 


brokenly, “to hear the hour strike that 
shall see my life ended, Bulwer.’’ 

‘¢Valence! this is a.case in which you 
should act, not weep. Try and rouse your. 
self. Assert your authority as master of 
the castle, and turn the man who presumes 
to insult you throngh your wife from its 
doors.” 

“What good could I do by it?” 

“All the good in the world. Show your 
own independence, and earn the admira~ 
tlon of your wife. All-women love power 
when it is justly wielded.” 

* Gain her admiration by outraging her 
modesty—and for how long, Bulwer? You 
forget to-morrow will be the third of Feb- 
ruary.”” 

“And whatthen? You do not place any 
real credit in that absurd prophecy, do 
you?” 

“Rech passing moment convinces me 
still. further it is true. . No! Bulwer! the 
time is too’near at band. Let me die 
not in peace—but at all events with the 
knowledge I have not made her miserable, 

- Were Everil in real danger I mightrisk her 


-anger, but by.this time to-morrow she will - 


be free to love whom she chooses.” 

“And you would not stretch:-ont your 
little finger, I suppose, to save her from 
destruction ?” 

“What do you mean?” “eries the. el, 
atarting into a sitting posture. . : 

: “Suppose: she were to elope with that 
mean to-night, what then?’ : 

“ God! are. you. saying this only. to. tor. 
ture me, or do you know. idan Rigi 
anything P!oj,.05 5) 

1 know, nothing ; but ‘what you haye 
‘showii.me; but.surely that.is enough.” + 

uwiDo you mean to insinvate, that -my 
Ereril: could—that it would be possible? 0 


mogin £0, now. | 


no, O no! She is young and thoughtleas— 
and by the very fact of marrying her I 
have thrown her.jinto the way of tempta- 
tion—but she is too pure, too good, too 
honorable. I would rather die than aus- 
pect her of such baseness,’? 

“Ce nest que. le premier pas qut coute, 
and Lady Valence appears, at any xae, to 
have begun well.’’ 

“Bulwer, you do her an injastice! Her 
first lover, the only man she ever cared for 
—~God help me!—is near her, and dishonor- © 
able enough to whisper love into -her ear. 
The poor. child were less than a Woman 
could she refuse even to listen, But More 
than this Everil would never,do. I would 
stake my life upon it, Even now her pure 


sheart may be reproaching her.for haying 


listened. Bat if I thought that he had 
dared—” and Lord Valence’s hands are 
clenched tightly together as he saya the 
word. 

“To suggest something more, than Itsten- 
ing to ler Iadyship, you mean. What 
would you do in that case, Valence?” ., 

‘6 | wonld tear his false tongue out, of his 
mouth! 1 would place my heel upon, his 
face, and grind it into powder!” 

‘What, in your present: condition Pe 2 

“Heaven would lend me the strength. 
The knowledge that my darling’s mind 
was being corrupted—that all through her. 
long life, though relessed from my prea- 
ence, she would bear the scourge of an’ ac 
cusiog conscience that “would not "permit 
her even to meet me in the other. world 
with unabashed eyes-~would imbue. me 
with a false capacity for exertion. 5 th that 
hour, Bulwer; I. should be stronger than 
the strongest man that. was ever born, even 
if I died the moment ‘after I had, pul reriped 
my enemy, vand hers to, dust.” 

aft Notwithstanding ‘the ‘prophecy. ; 

“Ab! that prophecy! . What signities 





“our talking when I shall. not live, ‘perhaps, 
-to look. upon my darling’s : face again | be 


“J will call her to you if} you wish 1, 
“No, nol She is happy! Let, ‘her’ Te 
Only—~to-morrow,., ‘shoul a 
But Wer - 


ay 


sho, be, ‘Aleeping - ‘towards. noon, , 
rouse her just for one moment 


‘ 
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last sweet impression of this world may be 
the features of her lovely face.” 

“You are quite sure you shall go at 
noon?” 

“Quite sure! Who should know better 
than those who have been commissioned 
te conduct my spirlt from this world to the 
next?” 

“And you have no doubt whatever of the 
trustworthiness of your spiritual messen- 
gers? You do not suppose it possible they 
could be mistaken ?” 

“Tf Tonce found what they told me to 
be untrue, the whole fabric of my belief 
in them ae guardian spirits would crumble 
to the ground.” 

“T am glad of that,” remarks Bulwer, 
dryly. 

“That they are spirits, and that the com- 
munications I receive through my own 
hand and hearing are due to some influ- 
ence ulterior to my senses, no power on 
earth could make me disbelieve; but there 
are, of course, different grades of creatures 


in those spheres as in this, and false mes-, 


sages and prophecies could only come 
through the mouths of lying or evi) 4pirits. 
It would give me infinite pain, Bulwer, to 
belleve that I had ever had communion 
with auch as those.” 

“Even though the knowledge were at- 
tended with your prolonged existence ?”’ 

“ What good is my lifetome? She does 
not love me. No, Bulwer! let me dle! 
My death will make her happy; my life 
can only make myself-‘miserable.” 

‘¢ Still here, Afr, Bulwer?” {nterposes the 
- soft voice of Agatha, as she comes creep- 

ing up to the head of sofa. “ This fs good 
of you. But I am afraid dear Valence 
must be tired, Don’t you think he would 
be better in bed ?: ‘It Is past two o'clock.” 

“T do not Intend to go to bed to-night, 
Agatha; I shall remain here.’ 

“To what end, Valence?” 

“Po speak to Isola. She promised me 
she would visit me to-night.” 

“¢She will not come whilst Mr. Balwer 
is with you, as you well know, Had we 
not better go back to the Railsoom, and 
leave you alone ?”” 

“Perhaps you had, And yet I shonld 
have liked ‘Bulwer. to’ see “Teds.” ae is so 
incredulous.” : ‘ 

“ He can see ber another time. "You 
must ask her pertoisaton pane yemhember, 

_ Come, Mr. Bulwer?’ - | 


’ 


i 


‘call. 


* Js he fit to be left by himself?’ 

“ He has his bell, and Johnson {fs within 
He will go to sleep as soon as we are 
gone,” she adds in a whisper, 

‘Why cannot Bulwer stay?’ inquires 
the earl as they rise to leave the apartment. 

“T thought you wished to see Isola. 
You know how timid she is with 
Btrangers.” 

“Yet she came before Everil.” 

‘She did not like it, as she told you 
afterwards. But perhaps you would rather 
have your friend!) 

“No, no! He can return to me after- 
wards. Leave me for a couple of hours to 
myself, Bulwer, and then come back to me 
if you choose.” ; 

J will not fail to do so, my dear fellow,” 
says the young man as he and Mrs. West 
step into the hall together. Under the 
halllamp he grasps her wrist, and looks 
steadfastly into her face. 

“‘ Mrs. West! do you believe in ‘ Isola ?’”” 

Agatha’s eyes move uneasily from be- 
Death his gaze. 

‘OF course I do. 
has Everil.”. ; 

“You believe her to be a spirit, and not 
& woman?” 

“SA woman! O Mr. Bulwer, what absurd 
nonsense, when'she can come through a 
keyhole or a paue of glass. Of course she 
is not a woman!” . 

“ Well! I should like to see her do it,’ 
is his rejoinder as he drops her arm and 
follows her into the ballroom. <A waltz fs 
in active progress. It is some time before 
he can distinguish Everil. When he finds 
her stie is seated languidly upon a couch 
with Staunton hanging over her. 

“ ‘Will you take another turn?’ Captain 
Staunton js saying as he comes up to them. 

“Nol thank you. I am tired. Bus I 
wish ‘you-would ask one of the O'Connor 
girls. You have not danced with either of 
them this evening, and it looks s8o:partic- 
ular.” 

“To hear your wishes is to obey them,” 
he replies gallantly, as-he moves away in 
quest of Miss O’?Connor. ‘Then the coun- 
tess turns eagerly to Bulwer. 

“< How ishe?” . 

‘* Very low, and quite convinced that he 


I have geen her. So 


_issinking. But it-will be-all. right, Lady 


Valence; I have ascertained: that.’’ 
“Heaven grantiit!: If itis only right for 


‘ith; -Loare ttle whatibecomes:of me,’?: 
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Jt will be right for both of you,” - 

“Do you think so? I know his high 
sense of honor, and'am not so sanguine. 
You are sure you understand everything?” 

* Perfectly.” : 

*¢ The hour we start, the place we go to?” 

‘¢ Every particular,” 

“And you will not fail me?” 


‘Ag there is a God in heaven} Mol 


replies the young man, in a low voice. 

‘¢ Where is Agatha?” 

‘She entered the ballroom with me just 
now.” : 

‘Then she haa disappeared again,” ra- 
plies the countess, as her eyes wander 
round the apartment. ‘What makes her 
so fidgety to-night, 1 wonder?” 

The remark sets Balwer wondering also. 
What can make Mra. West so fidgety to- 
night? Why should she have appeared so 
anxious that he should not remain in the 
library.and preveut the advent of the spirit 
Isola? If she is true to her brother-in-law, 
would she not hail any justifiable means 
by which his mind might be diverted from 
the subject of his approaching doom? 

The more he ponders the more curious 
he becomes. At last he grows fidgety him- 
self, and leaves the ballroom also. On the 
threshold he encounters Dr. Newall. 

* Have youseen the earl lately, doctor?” 

“T bave just come from him. His pulse 
grows lower every hour. This is a melan- 


choly contrast, Mr.. Bulwer—feasting and .- 


dancing in one room, and death in the 
other.” 

“ You believe it is death 2” 

“J believe it will be, unless a miracle 
occurs to prevent it. Lady Valence has 
terribly disappointed me.” 

“Do not judge her too harshly. Her 
anxiety itself may urge her to appear gayer 
than she feela.”” 

“A lame excuse, Mr. Bulwer, and you 
know it. “But thank heaven the poor fel- 
low sleeps at present and forgets all his 
sorrow.” 

‘Valence is asleep?” 

“Yes; he dozed off as I was talking to 


him, He {s so weak, he’ might well sleep. 


bis lifeaway. Bat bis valét 1s withia call.” 
-“ Mra, West is with him, I suppose 
“No; for the moment he is ‘alone, and 
I should -wish him to remain 80. "Tdiatrast 
that, woman: more than eyer.h 


si Bo. do. J,” is the ‘earnest answer, as Bul- ° 


‘wer slips through ‘tlie’ crowd’ adsembled in 


‘about bln; 


the doorway, and makes his way ap to his 
own bedroom. A thought has struck him 
—he fs ‘resolved: to.put it into execution. 
Quietly as a: mouse‘he changes his dancing 
ehoes fora pair of velvet slippers, and, 
with a dark rug in his hand, steals down 
the back staircase to the lower story.. Only 
afew servants hanging about the corridors, 
to sea. what they can of the anuaual feativ- 
itles, encounter him upon his way, and. he 
gains. the library threshold unmolested. 
The room in‘ which the peraonal attendant 
of Lord -Valence waits in case of being 
wanted, although close. by, is entirely 
divided from the larger apartment, and the 
door at-the further end of the library, 
which is always kept locked, is covered by 
a heavy velvet curtain. 

_As John Bulwer enters he cannot hear a 
sound, or hardly see an object. The 
breathing of the earl is too faint and weak 
to be audible, and the solitary lamp which 
burns upon the table has been turned down 
to its lowest point. He gropes his way 
cautiously to the head of the large old- 
fashioned sofa on which his friend lies, and 
crouching down.bebind it, covers himself 
with the travelling rag, and prepares to 
wait for what may happen.. He has deter- 
mined that he will see and judge of the 
reality:of this mysterious “Isola”? for him- 
self, and if possible penetrate what reason 
she can have had for foretelling evil to.a 
man who (if the prophecy prove true) 
would have found it quite soon enough for 
himself. He has to wait there in his un- 
comfortable cramped position much longer 
than .he anticipated or than js pleasant to 
himself. :He haars the strains of the brass 
band, which has -been.sent for all the way 
from D-—, strike up.again and again, and 
the clooks strike.one;. and a noise of much 
rastling, and. treading, and talking, as.the 
company troop in to supper; and he is be- 
ginning to think. he’ has come on. a:wild- 
goose chase, when. he-seas the. velvet por- 


-Mere that conceals. the second door, whieh 


he has always been given.to understand. is 
locked, if not fastened:up, move suddenly, 
as though pulled. by a:hand-round. which,a 


-pale light plays, and.then:closeinp. sgain. 


Atthe same. moment Valence, as, if ;in- 
atinctively, stirs..in bis.slaep, and. then 
ronsing,’ site‘ up.on_ ms: ae and looks 
pete what i 
"€Taola?” he nttere tn voles talt of .an- 
ieeaty, half of awe. sane 


leer d She 
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A quick whisper comesfrom behind the 
curtain. 

* The light--the light~it hurts me!’ 

The earl rises languidly, and totally ex- 
tinguishes the lamp, then throws himself 
back upon his cushions with a groan,.as if 
that slight effort had even been too much 
for him. The flame from the fire ja now 
the only light in the apartment, and it plays 
upon his pallid countenance and haggard 
features as though he were a corpse. 

Bulwer ventures to uncover himself, and 
look eagerly towards the curtain, 

In a minute or so the drapery is again 
agitated, and for the space of an instauta 
form, clad in white, appears, aud disap- 
pears again. 

“ There is no light now, and Iam alone,” 
mormurs Valence. ‘Come to me, Isola! 
I am too weak to rise and go to-you.” 

The hangings are again parted, the form 
steps into the space before them, and the 
mysterious “Isola” is at last revealed to 
Bulwer's view. 

The young man feels his heart beat 
quicker and the blood surge to his head. 
He has been told, on unquestionable au- 
thority, that he stands face to face with a 
spirit risen from the dead; and whilst the 
idea is still new to him, even the most liou- 
hearted man would experience a slight 
qualm on such anintroduction. Still trep- 
idation does not deprive him of bis senses 
as it did Everil. 
observe, and his observation ie rewarded. 

“Phe form that stands before him is worth 
looking at. 

Slight and sma!l in figure, and draped in 
some white, soft, cloudy material, that 
hangs loosely about every part, and yet 
seems to envelop all, “Isola”? is the em- 
bodiment of what a fanciful imagination 
might conjure up as the appearance of a 
yisitant from the other world. Her golden 
hair ripples: loosely to her knees; ber fea- 
tures are not so distinct as Bulwer would 
wish to have them, because her head and 
shoulders seem to be covered with a veil 
that looks like black ¢repe; but her bare 
arms are deadly white and bloodless-look- 
ing; 
antique lamp, the dimly-burning -wick of 
which Just shows sufficient light upon her 
person to render it mysteriously. unrecog- 
nizable except as a whole. But. Valence 
seems to lave no bets in’ pear 
shis visitor, Senge gy iets ait 


He trembles, but he can, 


and jn one hand she bears a small - 


; morrow I too shall be intangible. 
,mé touch you to- night. _ Tam a mortal, 


«True to the last?’ he murmurs. “My 
faithful Isola, your task will soon be over, 
and your weary charge set free. But why 
do you look so mournfully to-night? What 
is the meaning of that dark,vell about 
your head ?”” 

‘1 come to earth,” replies the appari- 
tion, speaking in a low hissing whisper, 
which renders it impossible to note the 
quality of ber voice, “and I adopt her 
customs. She will mourn, whilst. we 
rejoice.” 

“Will you stay with me to the end?” 

“T cannot stay. My services are needed 
elsewhere, Butas your spirit leaves the 
body it will encounter mine.” 

“And then I shall be free frow al) 
trouble, and sorrow, and disappointment 
forever! Isola, is the time certain? Is 
there no possibility of its being altered ?” 

“*The fiat has gone forth—there is no 
possibility of change.” 

“And you will be glad to receiye me, 
will you not? You will be ready to wel- 
come me tothose spheres where I shall 


‘again encounter my beloved father and 


brother? 0, tell me, ‘Isola, that some one 
will rejoice! That, though I leave none 
to regret me upon earth, I shall find the 
affection my soul longs for there!" 

“Jt waits for you,’ ia the low reply, 
“and you will realize it to-morrow—at 
noon. Farewell!” 

“Stay, Isola—stay ong moment! For 
the last two years you have been preparing 
my mind for the event so near at hand}; 
but during all that time you have never let 
me touch you, nor even approach you 
nearer than lam now. Other spirits have 
handled me, written through me, and 
spoken tome. You only, of all my spirit- 
ual friends, have denied me this privilege. 
Why is it so?” 

“Tt am not formed like other spirits. 
They are, except for a hand or a voice, for 
the most part intangible. My Immortal 
part is clothed upon with an emanation 
from your own substance, and you could 
not approach too negr or handle me with- 
out injuring yourself.” 

“What siguities au injury to a man with 
one foot in the grave? By this time to- 
But let 


and thia desire is. strong on me.” 
inf Tt mast not be,” says Isola, as she com~ 
smyenees & 2) back towards | the velvet Dortiere. 
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‘Then come nearerto me. I would not 
willingly offend you; but how can I tell 
that in the spirit world you will appear to 
meas you do now? Let me have a proof 
before I go that you are all you have said 
yourself to be.” 

“A proof! and at this hour?’ - 

‘Yes! I want it. The wish has come 
on me suddenly, but strongly. Pass over 
my sofa, Isola—walk through me—or float 
out of the window. Do something to show 
me that you are beyond my finite compre- 
hension.” 

Bulwer is watching the apparition close- 
ly. He, too, is waiting anxiously to see 
the upshot of his friend’s request. 

“To.morrow—at noon!’ js all the spirit 
answers, as she begins to glide away. 

“You will uot do it for me, Isola!’ ex- 
claims the earl, hotly, ‘ You will even 
let me die, wrapped round with this mys- 
terlous, wavering credulity, which says one 
moment that ‘itis,’ and the uext ‘it can- 
not be?” 

“ The proofs are coming—coming—-com- 
ing |--to-morrow—at noon,” whispers the 
fast-receding phantom. 

“ By heavens! I will have them now,” 
exclaims Lord Valence, as he starts from 
his couch and advances towatds the white- 
draped figure. Ina moment it has van- 
ished behind the heavy curtain, and he 
is left standing in the middle of the room 
alone. 

Bulwer feels that his opportunity has 
arrived. With the speed of. lightning he 
leaves his hiding-place, and gains the out- 
side of the library door before the earl has 
ataggered back to his seat. 

The company are returning from the 
aupper-table, and the corridor is filled with 
guests, Bulwer gives himself no time for 
thought or ceremony, but rushing past 
them in bis slippered feet, gains the upper 
corridor, tne further end of which he 
knows is the only communication (except 
that which leads to the kitchen offices) 
with the passage upon which opens the 
yelvet-curtained door in the earl’s library. 

He reaches it breathless—but in time. 
Just aa he turns into it, the apparition 
nolselessly appears at the other end, and 
seems about to make for the upper story. 
He rushes heedlessly to meet it. It sees 
him—pauses—aud then turulng, flees awitt- 
ly’ down the staircase by which it has 
ascended. 


Balwer, regardless of all consequences, 
pursues and overtakes it on the threshold 
of the locked door of the library. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“you WILL KNOW, HUSBAND, THAT I 
HAVE LOVED you.” 


TaHE ball {is still at its height, though the 
firat gray streake of dawn have commenced 
to peer through the unshuttered windows 
of the castle, when John Bulwer persuades 
the earl to lie down upon his bed. : 

“It will rest you to take off your clothes, 
Valence, even if you do not feel inclined 
to sleep.” 

“ Just_as you like, dear Bulwer. It 
makes no difference to me. The object 
for which I walted here is accomplished.’? 

He leans as heavily on his friend’s arm, 
as they toil up the staircase together, as 
though he were about to sink through the 
ground. 

“This is the last time I shail need to 
bear all my weight on you, Bulwer. Ishall 
soon be able to walk by myself. -What 
o’clock is it? How light the corridor ap- 
pearal’ 

“It Ie just two.” 

‘So late! and they are not yet tired of 
dancing! Some one is leaning against the 
door of my room. It must be one of the 
servants fallen asleép through fatigue.” 

But it is not one of the servants. It is 
Lady Valence. At the sight of her, even 
under such painful circumstances as these, 
his pale face flushés and looks glad. 

“Everll{ can it be you? What is the 
matter? Areyouill? , 

She starts and is silent, trembling too 
nauch for speech, as Bulwer can well per- 
ceive, as she stands before them, gray ‘and 
ashen in the uncertain light. He slips bis 
arm from beneath that of his friend, 3 ‘and. 
passes from them into an adjoining room. 

“INL of course not! What on earth 
should make me ill?” 

“But you are shaking. You must be 
terribly cold, standing in ‘this draughty 
passage, and with nothing on your neck 
and shoulders. 0, take care of yourself, 
Everil, for’ —“ for. my sake,” he is about 
to say, but he alters the expression— ats ‘ for 
the sake of all who love your?” 

sees They: are not many,” ahe nog 6 cate- 
leasly. |” 
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“ They ought tobe! But why have you 
left the ballroom ?” 

“7 was tired, I wanted rest. I thought 
you were in bed long ago.”’ 

“No. Icannotrest! ButI shall soon! 
—I shall soon! Will yorcome and see me, 
Everil, before { go?’ he continues, gently, 
as be Jays his hand upon her arm. 

“Before you go—twhere?”’ 

“Where God pleases! Before I am 
called to leave you, I should have said. It 
will not be many hours longer now. You 
have not forgotten thia is the third of 
February.” 

She seizes his hand passionately. A wan 
hungry look bas come into her eyes. She 


is about, apparently, to cast hérself upon - 


bis neck and strain bim to her bosom— 
when she stops, and laughs derisively. 
’ © How can you talk such nonsense! The 
third of fiddlesticks! Valence! I have no 

patience with you!” 
’ “7 do not ask it of you new,” he returns, 
slowly; ‘‘only give It to my memory to- 
morrow, with pardon for all the trouble I 
have unwittingly brought upon your head. 
Believe me, Everil, that when I married 
you, I did not know—~what J know now—or 
I should have exercised a spirit of greater 
generosity and forbearance towards you. 
The past cannet be undone; but in the 
future, remember that my last prayer was 
for your happiness and prosperity "7 

He walks slowly from her as he speaks, 

and passes into the room beyond, where 
Bulwer is waiting to receive him. As the 
door closes upon her, Lady Valence sinks 
prostrate on the floor, and moans in the 
extremity of her pain. 

“0, why did I not adopt the other course 
at Once, and kill myself by inches? My 
death might have aroused him as effect- 
ually as the thought of my dishonor, and 
been Jess painful to look back upon. How 
Kind he is! How patient—noble—gener- 
ous! And he believes Ican desert him! 
He believes that all my protestations of 
‘affection were 80 many falsehoods, con- 
cocted pethaps for the very purpose of 
covering my love for Staunton] How shall 
I ever iindeceive him ?—how ever convince 
him that I have but been acting a part in 
‘order to save his precious life? 

st Perhaps never! Perhaps all hia life 
‘long he will consider that I have betrayed 
him! But if'I may but live to see hini live, 
‘Yshail’ have yay reward. “And some May— 


when all the mistakes of this world are set 
right—you will know, Valence—husband 


‘ —dearest!—that I have loved you!’ 


She rises to a kneeling position, and 
presses her lips against the panels of the 
door that separates them; then hastily 
dries her streaming eyes, aud passes into 
the open corridor again. 

At its extremity she encounters Captain 
Staunton. He is ina furry, and seems to 
have been seeking her. , 

“Not changed your dress yet, Everil! 
Do make haste! Everything is ready, and 
your guests are beginning to leave. This 
ig just the time for us s to slip away un- 
noticed.”’ 

“JT will be ready in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“‘Your absence may be observed before 
then, and itis no use anticipating a scan- 
dal. How red your eyes are! Have you 
been crying?” 

“A litle. Itis an important step J am 
about to take.’’ 

“But I cannot have you weep over it, or 
T shall‘ think you are an unwilling captive. 
Come! let me kiss those tears away.” 

But she shrinks from his embrace, a3 
though it had been that of her bitterest 
Qnemy. 

Do not touch me! Some one may be 
watching us! I will go and tell my maid 
to get ready, and we will jotu you in the 
west corridor in leas than half an hour,” 
she answered. 

“Your maid! You surejy do not intend 
to take her with you, Everil ?? 

‘Indeed I do.: I never travel anywhere 
without her.” 

* But under these circumstances—” 

“T should imagine it will make little 
difference who sees us fly ornot, ‘Will not 
all the world know it before nvon ?” 

‘You must do as you choose, but I con- 
sider it quite unnecessary. Intwenty min- 
utes then, let us say, in the west corridor. 
I will be sure to meet you there.’? 

He turns away as he finishes his sen~ 
tence; and Lady Valence walks slowly to 
her own apartment, where the maid, 
dressed in a dark bonnet, and shawl, and 
veil, is waiting for her. 

**O, you are ready! Have you got out 
my things?” 

‘Which do you mean to wear?” 

“The oldest, darkeat, shabbiest, apparel 
I may happen to posséas, as is fit for the 
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darkest and shabbiest deed I have ever 
committed.” 


‘Don’t lose heart now that it is so near-~ 


dy over,’’ observes the maid. 

The tone of her voice is so familiar that 
it is surprising Lady Valence does not 
resent it; but, on the contrary, she does 
not even appear to notice the change. ° 

Perhaps she is smitten with a self-con- 
aciousness that the insult is not unde- 
served; perhaps she is unwilling to alienate 
the only creature who countenances the 
-offence she contemplates, 

No further conversation passes betwaeei 
them as the waiting-woman disencumbers 
her mistress of her balldress and jewelry, 
and, robing her in a simple black silk, 
throws a furred cloak about her shoulders. 
Only when the Jast preparations are com- 
pleted, and they are ready to steal down 
stairs, hand-in-hand, like two guilty crea- 
tures bent on the same deed of. infamy, 
Everill turns suddenly to -her companion, 
and says: 

“After all, you had better not go with 
me. Why should I compromise yon, in 
order to assist my own ends?” 

“*T am determined to go with you, so it 
ia no use saying anything more about it. 
Do you not see that my presence is neces- 
sary to your success ?”” 

‘But suppose my efforts end in defeat; 
and I drag you down with me?” : 

“There is no probability of that; but if 
there were, I am ready to risk it.” 

“0, thank you so much for saying so! 
You are the only creature I know that 
would do as much for me.” And Lady 


Valence actually stoops down and salutes 
her maid upon the forehead. Then, after 
a few. tears and kisses, they leave the apart- 
ment softly and reach the western corridor 
unnoticed. 

Maurice Staunton comes forward to re- 
ceive them. 

“*T suppose your maid knows all, Everil ?” 

StAIL ” 

“And she is trustworthy ?” 

“T shall not give her the opportanity of 
being. otherwise. She will travel inside 
the carriage with ourselves.”’ 

“Deuced inconvenient!” 
captain. 

“I wish it to be sp,” is the dignified 
reply; and he considers that the discomfort 
will be but temporary, and makes no fur- 
ther objection to it. 

A few minutes later, a dark travelling- 


touttera the 


‘carriage with post-horses—not unlike many 


that have conveyed. their loads of papas 
and mammas and pretty daughters to the 
castle that evening—rolls over the draw- 
bridge and through the park gates, witheut 
exciting much suspicion in the mind of 
any one. . 

And no one discovers that Lady Valence 
has left her home until the last guest. has 
departed, and Agatha West, desirous of 
ascertaining if the hostess’s early retire- 
ment is due to sudden illness, enters. “ber 
sleeping apartment—now at some distance 
from that of the earl—finds &@ note upon 
her toilet-table to tell her of the disgrace 
which has fallen on the house of Valence. 

[concLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


typ SHALL CARRY ME THROUGH TO THE 
END.” 


As Mrs, West reads the fatal document 
her face undergoes all manner of changes. 
She is not prepared for this. Sheis not 
aware what effect it may have upon her 
brother-in-law. 

“So cruel-of Everil,” she thinks, ‘‘ and 
so foolish! To compromise her reputation 

* unnecessarily, and to give poor Valence a 
shock that may kill him—that will certainly 
kill him,’ she continues, mentally, “And 
yet I eught to tell him of it. He is the 
principal person concerned, and he would 
never forgive me if I kept him in ignorance 
a moment longer than was’ necessary. In 
his weak state, too. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he died on the spot. He has borne her 

_ coldness, he might have borne her death, 
but his own dishonor—never! The Valences 
are the proudest of the proud. They would 
sooner kill their wives with their own hands 
than see them disgraced. He certainly 
must hear of {t--and that at once—or some 
one may anticipate me with the news.’’ 

She files to the earl’s room as she finish- 
es, and knocks loudly at the door. It is 
opened by John Bulwer. At the sight of 
him the widow’s face falls. 

“What on earth is the matter? Your 
brother-in-law is asleep.” 

“Let mein at once! I must see him! I 
have the ‘most dreadful piece of news for 
him, Everil has eloped with Captain 
Staunton!’ 

“You cannot communicate the intelli- 
gence to him in that abrupt manner,” cries 


Bulwer, attempting to restrain her from en- ~ 
“Think of what | 
you are about, Mrs. West! you may kill © 


tering the dressing-room. 


Valence with the shock.” © 

“Tt is right he should know it at once. 
He would never forgive me ff I kept it 
from him. ‘Valence! I wish ‘to speak to 
you.” 


“What do you want with me?” inquires : 


the earl, feebly, a5 he rouses from’ a a 


easy slumber: 
“A fearful disgrace has fallen on us. It 


- worth grieving after. 


is shocking—abominable! I hardly know 

how to break it to you, but your wife has | 

run away with that villain Maurice Staun- 
” 

pe ‘What? 

oath, 

“ Everil has left you, Valence. She has 
eloped with her old lover. I have just 
found this note upon her toilet-table to in- 
form us of the fact.” 

Read it, Bulwer,” he says, in an unnat- 
urally calm voice, when contrasted with his 
first exclamation. : 

Bulwer takes the paper from the widow's 
hand. 


“Tell Valence, Agatha, that I have ve loft 
him. You will not receive this probably till 
noon, and by that time I shali be in D—. - 
Tell him he ts well quit of me. It ta unnec- 
essary for me to aay more. 


exclaims Valence, with an 


“EivEaq.” 


*O my dear brother!’ cries Mra. West, 
as she prostrates herself before the earl, 
“don't let this terrivle shock have any 
effect on your precious health. She is not 
She has been deceiv- 
ing you from the beginning. Try and for 
get her, Valence, and think only of the 
prospect before you. Hold him up, Mr. 
Bulwer. Give me that: salts bottle. . Let 
me fetch some cold water. He will faint. 
He will die! 0, this is downright jnurder! : 
A curse will rest on her to her life’s end.” 

But Lord Valence puts the officious hands 
away from him almost roughly. 

‘¢When did they leave the castle?” ha 
demands of Bulwer. His voice is not load 
nor trembling, but very: quiet, very cold, 
and very decided. : 

‘¢ Hours and hours ago,” replies Agatha. 

“That is: impossible, Mra, West; for 
whet the earl came up to-his room Lady 
Valence was standing in. sad Corridor in her . 
balldress.””. 

“The hateful,’ deceitful,’ wicked crea: : 
torel’? says Agatha, weeping, 9“ 

“You have not been here:more than two 
hours, Valence. Itis only just four o’clock, . 


_ It Ais err erate ee : 


more than is probable”: 6 M41 
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“Go and inquire for me, Bulwer. Find 
out all the particulars you can, and come 
back quickly!’ 

He ts sitting now upon the couch on 
which he has been sleeping, but he makes 
no attempt to move or throw off his dress- 
ing-gown. 

“Tie down again, dear Valence,” says 
Mra, West, coaxingly, as soon as Bulwer 
has departed. “It is cruel you should be 
agitated thus, and just at this time, tool 
You feel faint, Iam sure. Let me unloose 
your cravat.” I 

“Leave me alone!’ replies the earl, in 


the same hard unuatural voice. ‘‘Iam not 
faint. I need no assistanee. Leave me 
alone!’ 


Then he adds more gently: 

“This is a sorrow in which tio one can 
intermeddle, Agatha. It isa disgrace that 
must be averted, at all costs.” 

“But how can it be?” she exclaims, in 
surprise. 

“Valence!” says Bulwer, reappearing, 
“they cannot have left the castle more 
than an hour, at the very outside. 1 have 
made the most searching inquiries, and find 
that a strange travelling-carriage with post- 
horses, that-arrived here about. ten o'clock 
last night, was seen to drive through the 
lodge gates again at about three this morn- 
ing, although no one at the castle saw it 
take up its freight. Lady Valence’s ab- 
sence seems perfectly unknown to all but 
us three. Let us make a pact to keep it 
seeret for the present.”’ 

“To what avail?” says Agatha, who 
would like to proclaim the fact from the 
housetop. 

“ Post-horses!?? murmurs theearl: “Tl 
lay a wager mine would outstrip them. 


Order the new pair of bays to be put to at 


once, Bulwer.” 

“TI have ordered them, Valence. They 
will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“To what purpose?” again demands 
Mrs. West. 

‘Where is Johnson?” cries Lord Va- 
lence, leaping from hia couch. {Tell him 
particular business calls me to D—~ to- 
night, and he must come at once and dress 
me.” 

‘©O, what is all this for, dear brother?” 

“SY will follow them and prevent this 
a—d villany, if I die for it?? - 

“Follow them! and in your condition! 
Jt is impossible! It is madness! Yon will 


perish on the road. Mr. Bulwer, exert 
your influence, exercise your friendship, 
and prevent the earl from running s0 terri- 
ble a risk.” 

“No one shall prevent me,” exclaims 
Lord Valence, to whose pale face a bright 
scarlet flush has risen. ‘I have few 
enough hours Jeft me on earth, and I will 
spend them as I choose. My darling in the 
clutches of that villain!—my wife—than . 
whom I believed no woman to be more 
pure—contaminated by his touch, his love, 
his villanous companionship! ‘No! I know 
that I am weak—helpless—dying—but I 
have strength enough and life enough to 
follow and rescue Everil before she is lost 
forever, and so help me God, I will do it?’ 

He is hurrying on his outdoor apparel 
now, and moving about the room at such a 
rate that Bulwer, remembering his late con- 
dition, becomes really alarmed, 

“Everything shall be arranged as you 
wish it, Valence, but pray becareful. Your 
health is very delicate, and by these violent 
efforts yon may frustrate the object you 
have in view.” 

‘You mean I shall die before I overtake 
her. No, Bulwer, not unless it takes till 
noon to reach D——-. I may die at her ~ 
feet! I may find her—still pure and unde- 
filed—and ‘pray her. with my dying breath to 
guard the name she bears a little longer for 
my sake. Butnot before—not before! An 
unnatural strength has risen up within me 
in the last few minutes, and it shall carry 
me through to the end.” 

“This is suicide!’ cries Mrs. West, ‘TI 
shall go in search of Dr. Newall. He may 
be able to persuade you not to kill yourself.” 

“Stay where you are, Agatha. It is my 
command this story goes no further. I for- 
pid yon even to call my valet. Bulwer is 
doing all that is necessary for me, and the 
fewer tongues there are to wag the better.” 

“ But. you will let me go with you, Va- 
lence, surely?” 

Be is about to object, when Bulwer inter- 
feres. 

“Yes, Valence. .Let your sister-in-law 
come too. She may be of use tous. I 
have a purpose in making the request,” he 
adds, in a lower key. 

"*Very good. Then, Agatha, you may 
accompany us, My darling may-—who 
knows?—consent to return with me, and 
need the assistance of a woman. And you 
have always been good to her and me. 
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Forgive me, Agatha, if I have spoken 
harshly to you, bat I am sorely agitated.” - 
<a We aréall ready now,’? observes Bulwer, 
as Mrs. West—evidently very uneasy in her 
mind—rejoins them, ‘dressed for travelling. 


“Give me my watch,” cries’ ‘Valence. . 


‘What isthe time?—twenty minutes past 


‘four! Who would have thought it’ was 


only twenty minutes since ae brought 
me this fatal news?” ‘ . 


In reality it’ ia more’ like an hour; but 


Bulwer has quietly put ‘back the hands of 
the watch, and intends to repeat the opera- 
tion whenever he' has another opportunity. 
‘‘Thére ‘id nothing’ more’ to wait "for, 
says Valence. “ Let us start‘at once.’”” 
His companions look ‘at ‘him in silent 


amazement, “In his fritensé excitement all 
trace of illness has‘léeft him. He walks up-' 


right and firmly, and his voice has assumed 
a tone of command. His: thin face is 
flushed and feverish; his eyes: shine. He 
has all the appearance of & man bént on 
some great enterprise. Only when he finds 
hiniself vhut up'in the carriage, and Jour- 
neying, notwithstanding the fleetness of the 


new bays, far: less speedily than he desires, | 


does he for a while lose the false strength 
lent him by excitement. 

‘That she should have: decetved mel? 
he says; “she whom I ‘worshipped as every- 
thing that was purest and best of her kind! 
O Bulwer, I have ‘borne the inisery of the 
chatige in her tehaviour—I have borne her 
coldness and indifference—I could: have 
borne even open unkindness and contempt; 
but J cannot bear her dishonor!” 

“Hush, Valence! That is just what we 
are going to prevent. Pll Jay you any odds 
we reach D—— long before they do, and 


that you meet Lady Valence face to face” 


before she has taken off her bonnet.’” 

“But how are we to tell where to find 
them?’’. : 

“There‘are not 80 0 many hotels in D—— 
that we need be long at a loss; but, as it 
happens, I have discovered, through the 
agency of”’—here Bulwer, not being’ pre- 


pared for the contingency, halts for an idea - 


—‘of a note, in fact, which her ladyship 


Tyust have dropped accidentally—I am ‘half : 


afraid; thongh,’I ‘left it behind me—that 


their © destination.’ ‘is “the Dalia: Hest 


Hotel.’?: : : 
‘* Thed—d scoundrel P? miutiers Valence. 


“He appears to have secuted | rooms: 


thee,’ of course in ‘his: own- hame,° 





present ‘ourselves boldly, and demand ad- 
mittance to'them, we are sure to be taken 
for the right party. That fe one reason I 
wished ‘Mrs. "West to accompany us. We 
ehall be ready, therefore, to greet ane tagi- 
tives on thelr arrival." + - 

Ready to shoot him down like a dog di- 
rectly he enters the room,’” replies Valence, 
laying his hand ‘upon the case of Pistols he’ 
had insisted on bringing ‘with him.’ 

‘No, Valence, no! You must’ proniise 
to restrain yourself, or you will force'me to 
throw that case out of the window.” fac 

“T shall promise nothing! I feel as if 
the bare sight of his false face will be.snffi-: 
cient to make me thirst for his blood??" 

‘To. all this Mrs: Weat replies nothing. 
She, who has ever taken the foremost ‘post-' 
tion in: everything connected ‘with her 
brother-in-law, now offers neither to second : 
nor‘combat his opinions, but site silent and: 
shivering by his side, and with: avery strong: 
consclonsness upon her that her day ¢ of tri- 
umph is coming to an end. : - 

She seems, terribly afraid of, and nervous : 
in the presence of Bulwer, whose keeni eyes: 
seek her face whenever’ she ‘appears likely 
tq make a remark, until she: subsides‘ com-: 
pletely into herself, and - the: ‘conversation, : 
such as it Ja, is carded: on Peewee the men 
alone, 

« The town of ee is Siaatad eons ainty 
miles: from Castle Valence. At: thé first 
stage at which they call’ for ‘post-horses 
they find the other carriage (ad is but natu- 
ral) must be some miles ‘ahead of them; 
the second, it has not left’ behind it more 
than twenty minutes, and before they gain 
the fourth, they have passed it at a hand- 
gailop—Lerd Valence. promising the postil- 
ions an extra sovereign for’ rey a they © 
gain. 

The race now becomes exciting: At the 
last stage they take Staunton’s preengaged 
post-horses, and are well:on their road to 
D—— before he arrives to swear at the 
ostlers for not being ready with the change. 
Altogether, they do the sixty miles.in about 
sever hours; ‘and drive, steaming, up to’ the 
door of the Duke’s Head Hotel at twelve® 
o'clock; although Lord ‘Valence’s watch, by 
reagon of his friend Bulwer’s nriceasing anx-" 
iety to consult , the time on ‘the evidence of: 
his own senséa, ‘only points to ten.’ ° _ 

€Can it‘have stopped?” says thé uneus-"" 
pecting earl, ashe‘ places his: ‘watch’ “to hhis- 


6 ea. “Noy dt is’ 'going—and- yet! ‘only ten 
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o’clock{ It seems almost incredible we 
should have done it in that time.” 

“Never mind the time,” replies Bulwer, 
who is very much afraid Valence may think 
of comparing his repeater with the hotel 
clocks. ‘The main thing is, we are here 
before them. And now brace up all your 
nerves, my dear friend, for the meeting is 
not far off. They cannot be many miles on 
the road behind us.” 

“ Supposing they are not coming to this 
hotel, after all?” 

‘sT will ascertain that at once,” says ‘Bu. 

wer, as he walks boldly into the vestibule of 
the Duke’s Head, and demands if rooms 
have not been ordered there in the name of 
Captain Staunton. 
. “Captain Staunton, sir? Yea sir,” re- 
plies the waiter, with alacrity, as he pre- 
pares to precede them up stairs. “ This 
way, if you please, sir,’ 

He ushers them into a handsome aitting- 
room, in the grate of which a fire is burn- 
ing, and these preparations are evidently 
made for some expected arrival. 

‘And now gend the landlord to me,” says 
Bulwer, authoritatively, ‘at once—do you 

_ hear? We must make a confidant of the 

_ landlord,” he continues, in explanation, to 
Valence, “or there will be a fuss about the 
rooms when they arrive.” 

“But why prevent it? What do I want 
more than to meet the villain face to face?” 

“ Valence, I have a notion that your wife 
is not what you think her to be.”* 

* * God bidss you for saying sol” 

“And I want you to promise me not to 
disclose your presence to them rashly, but 
to be patient, and hear first on what terms 
they appear to be together.’’ 

“Do you think I could stand by and lis- 
ten to my own dishonor?” 

‘‘No! When you hear that, our compact 
is over, But you see this screen: all I ask 
of you is that, on their entrance, you will 
concea] yourself and us behind it until you 
see how the Jand lies,” 

“Your request is a very strange one, 
Bulwer!’ : 

“T know itis; but I love you, Valence, 
and I make it with a view to your happi- 
nezs. Will you trust me?” 

**¥ consent so far, that I will do as you 
wish, i6 you will promise on your.part not 
to put any constraint upon my actions.” 

“JT promise, And now F will go and 
Speak to the landlord. Without mentioning 


names, or compromising any one, I can easl- 
ly make him understand that it is for. the 
reputation of his hotel he should fall in 
with your wishes on the subject. But will 
you not eat anything, Valence?” 

Eat! How could I eat while I am in 
this state of miserable suspense? O that © 
they would but come!—that I could feel 
that that hound was settled with forever!’ 

He strides restlessly up and down the 
apartment as he speaks, looking as wel] and 
as strong as possible, 

“T leave the earl with you for a minute, 
Mrs. West,”? says Bulwer, significantly. 
“Be careful of him!” 

He regards her steadfastly as he says the 
words, and Agatha reddens, coughs uneasi- 
ly, and turns her face away to the window. - 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HEE PARDON 18 COMPLETED. 


“Tey are coming up stairs—they have 
just arrived!’’ cries John Bulwer, eagerly, 
as he hurries back into the hotel sitting- 
room. “Get behind the screen, Valence— 
be quick, Mrs, Weat! They must have 
taken on four horses at the last stage to be 
here so soon after us. And now—not a 
word, I beseech you, till you ascertain how 
it is between them.” 

They have but just ensconced shhaunalves 
when the door is flung open, and there is a 
sound’as of several feet entering the apart- 
ment. 

“Why isn’t breakfast ready for us?”? ex- 
claims Staunton, loudly. 

“We waited to hear what you would - 
wish served, sir. It can be got ready ina 
moment.” 

What will you have, Everil?”? = - 

a Nothing. ” 

“ON othing? You must be hungry after 
so long a drive. Where's the bill of fare, 
waiter?” 

‘“t Here it is, sir.’? 

“Ah !—-chops—steaks—salmi—fricassee— 
fish—omelet. Which shall it be?”’ 

“I have already told you I wish for 
nothing.” ¢ 

‘Hang it all! we must have some break- 
fast. Well, give us anything, waiter— 
everything—send up just what you choose.” 

“Very good, sir. It shail be all ready in 
half an hour.” 

‘And send the chassbeemald to show the 
lady to her room.” 
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“Do no such thing. .I am not going to 
any room.’ 

“You will want to take ‘off your travel- 
ling things.” 


‘<7 intend to remain here,’’ answers Lady ; 
‘Valence, as she removes her bonnet.and — 


throws it on a chair, : 
“At all events, let the maid go.” - 
“No! I desire she remains with me.” « 
The waiter, seeing all is not right, bows 
and leaves the room. 


‘‘Everil, what is the meaning of thie?” , 


says Captain Staunton, as he comes up to 
her side. 
has come over you?”’ 

“A desire to have my own way.” 

“But I insist on your maid leaving us. 
I am not going .to sit down to breakfast 
with a servant.’’ 


“I shall not ‘ask you to do.so, Alice, - 
had just been told that the only chaticd for 


" my beloved Valence’s restoration was to 


oblige me by throwing up, your veil.”? 

The supposed lady’s-maid does as she is 
desired, and reveals the features of Miss 
Mildmay. - 

“What farce, is this?” orles Maurice 


Staunton, staggering. ‘backward. with aeton- 


ishment, ‘What do you mean by bring- 
ing a third person to witness our flight?”” 

wey brought } her as a protectins against 
youreelf.”” 

“You are trifling with me, or you do not 
kmow the meaning of your words.” : 

“Excuse me—it is you who do not under- 
stand; but I will try and make things plain 
to you. Maurice Staunton, I have had my 


revenge! In leaving Castle Valence with 


. you I have but carried out a project by 


which we shall be separated forevermore.” . 


“This, then, is the solution of your 
cursed coldness all the way toD-—! You 
have been’ playing for revenge, madam, 
have you, and not for love?” 

“For both; revenge on you, and love for 
one whom to name in the same breath is to 
dishonor. How shall I tell you all my mo- 
tive so that you may understand it? . You 
remember how I married Valence?”. 

“T remember—without a spark of love for 
him, and all your heart—such as it was— 
fixed upon me.’ . 

“Ay, ‘such as # was 1—you may well say 
that... But when I learned to love Aim, 
Staunton—my noble generous husband—it 
‘was with ali my heart, and soul, sind raind, 
and strength.’?.. 

Do: prove wily you bolt trom i 
with me.”* 


“What unaccountable change _ 


 MeRsUre - 
the love and atience,e lis, deplayed to 


“To save him—because there seemed no 
other way. I married him, apparently a 
dying man, as you took ‘pains to let me 
know beforehand; and when I Jearned to 
value him, my firat question was, if it were 
possible to save him. It appeared hopeless. 
He had permitted his study of thé super- 
natural to have s0 fatal an effect on him 
that his. brain—ao the doctors told ‘me—had 
become diseased, and incapable of ‘exciting 
itself to reason.” . 

“The fool!’ mutters Staunton. |” 

Her fury is sublime in its magnitude. 

“Don't you presume ‘to ‘speak ‘to’ me by 
such a term of him! You, who are not 
worthy to unloose the latchet of hig stioe. 
When you found your way into the castle, 
and presumed to address mie in your former 
tones, a design crept into my mirid—whether 
hell or heaven-born time alone ‘can ‘tell. i 


work upon his feelings. I knew that he 
was jealous of you. I resolved to give him 
that chance of life, even. if’ ‘I died nor it 
myself,”’ 

“In short, you have madé me. the tool by 
which your husband. Is to. ba: stored to 
health, madam?” ‘ : 

_ “T hope so—I think 60.” 

“But you forget, at the ‘same time, that 
you must Jose your reputation. Who ‘will 
be revenged now?” - 
‘ “Not you, Captain Stauntoh= 
You have never had'a kiss to boast of, rior 
a line which you can produce against, me; 
and as for this hurried journey, have I not 
had my friend Alice Mildmay' to bear’me 
company as well? Not that I expect . ever 
to be restored to my former’ position.: ‘If ali 
the world. beligved me innocent, and he 
thought I had been guilty of one look, 
against his honor, I know that Valence 








“would never receive me as his wife again.” 


Here Everil stops, and holds her hand 
against ber beating heart; ‘and ‘Alice Mild- 
may creeps up to her side and’ ‘whispers 
comfort to her, whilst Staunton sneers, to 
himself apart. 

“But if he lives, I can bear even that, if 


the dread of losing me by #0 tetrible a 


means has had thie ‘effect which I have 
hoped and prayed for, and adrves : 
him to the conscioutmess that his ph cal 
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wards me, and be willing to bear my just 
share of the punishment which accompa- 
nies even the appearance of evil.’’ 

All this time Bulwer has had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining Valence from rush- 
ing out upon Maurice Staunton and engag- 
ing in a hand-to-hand combat with him, 
which must have resulted! in the most disas- 
trous effects to himself. But his friend 
constrains him by look and touch to listen 
for a little longer, although his eyes are 
starting from his head with excitement. 

“And pray how do you expect this potent 
spell to work?” demarfds Staunton, sarcas- 
tically. 


“J do not know—I cannot tell; but Mfr. 


Bulwer is working with me, and I have 
trusted all to him. Valence will follow 
me—I am sure he will—and very soon he 
ought tobe here. O, how shall I meet him! 
How shall I tell him why I have acted as I 
have done?” — 

You should have thought of that be- 
fore, madam.” 

“7 am here, dear Everil,’’ whispers Alice. 
“T will speak to the earl for you.” 

“Nos he shall hear it from no lips but 
mine; and then, if he can forgive—if he 
can forgive—” .she repeats in a broken 
voice, as she throws herself ‘sobbing upon — 
Alice’s breast. 

' #"Phis is apleasant surprise you have pre- 
pared for me, I must say; and not a partic- 
ularly honorable one,’ remarks Staunton. 

“Honor! What question of honor can 
there be between you and me?” she inter- 
rupts, scornfully. ; 


“Call it by what name you will, madam, ° 


-, itis conduct Iam not disposed to put up 
with. I did not take the.trouble to come to 
D—— this morning to be confronted by 
your husband and a Sre-eater like Mr. Bul- 
wer; therefore, as you will so soon be in 
their good hands, I shall take the liberty of 
wishing you good-morning.” 

“Not so fast?’ cries Lord Valence, as he 
rushes from behind the sereen and seizes 
Maurice Staunton by the throat—‘ not till 
you have given me a reckoning of this day’s 
work, you d—d dishonorable villain!” 

His eyes are flaniing fury, his hand grasps 
‘a pistol. His adversary feels that, notwith- 
standing his weakness, with right on his 
side, he is not 4 man to be trifled with. 

“You would not kil) me wnare Ir stand!” | 
he utters in alarm 


“would shoot you like a' dog, were not 


death at the bands of an honorable man 
too good for such a cur as you! Speak! 
what answer have you to make me for your 
villany towards my wife?” 

“You must have heard Lady—” 

‘*Don’t presume to mention her name 
with your dastardly lips, or I will cram this 
pistol down your throat. Yes, [have heard 
all! I have heard the motive she had for 
thisimprudent step. But what was yours?” 

“‘Mr, Bulwer,” pleads Maurice Staunton, 
“are you going to stand by.and see me 
murdered?’ 

“JY wish I might! But I’m afraid there’s 
no chance of it. Horsewhip the scoundrel, 
Valence, and let him go. You defile your 
hands by holding him.” 

“Out of my sight, then!’ exclaims the 
earl, as, opening the oe he strikes Staun- 
ton across the mouth and throws him into 
the passage. “ Out of my presence,and never 
dare enter it again, or you may rouse me to 
give you @ worse punishment than this.”” 

He slams the door in the face of the crest- 
fallen Staunton, and, throwing himself upon 
a chair, wipes the perspiration from his face. 

““T believe it has done me good,’ he re- 
marks, with one of his quaint rare smiles, 
ag he looks up with glowing eyes ‘into the 
face of Bulwer. He glances towards his 
wife, anid she comes gliding to his feet. 

‘¢ Not there, my love,” he says, tenderly, 
“not there. Your place has never been— 
shall never be, one hair's breadth lower than 
my heart.” ; 

“OQ Valence! is it possible that you for- 
give me?” 

*Oan I afford to say No!’ he answers, 
with his head bowed down on hers, “ when 
I have so few more words toutter. Bulwer! 
what time is it?” 5 

“It is one o'clock, my lord.” - 

The earl leaps from his chair. 

“One o'clock! Impossible! It was only 
ten when we arrived here!’ 

“Jt was past eleven, Valence. 
watch must have gone wrong.” 

“One o'clock! Iteannot be! One o'clock! 
What day is this, then, Bulwer?” 

The third of February.” 

“The third of February, and one o'clock? 
Why amTIhere? What extraordinary mys- 
tery is, this?” 

-“ A mystery which I can explain, Valence. 
No, Mrs. West, I will listen to no pleadings 
on your part. ‘To éxpose -you: is e sney 
which I owe to my friends.” ca 


Your 
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“Whatis it you have been doing, Agatha?”’ 
“ Let me relieve Mrs. West of the pain of 


being her own accuser, Valence. “You are’ 


astonished to. find that the prophecy on 
which you built such faith has proved falli- 
ble.’ You will cease to be surprised when I 
tell you that it was invented and foretold by 
mortal lips.” 

* Isola & mortal! Impossible?” 

“Tt is not impossible! for here.is Isola,” 
says Bulwer, as he leads forward the trem- 
bling Agatha, who throws herself at the 
earl’s feet. “I was concealed in. your 
library last night, Valence, when the so- 
called. apparition appeared to you. I fol- 
lowed and came up with it, and found be- 
neath a golden wig and cloudy draperies, 
and most artfully-disguised features, your 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur West.’’ 

“And you have done this, Agatha!’ says 
the earl, reproacbfully. ‘You, who have 
shared my studies and my house. for so 
many years past, have made me a fool and 
a laughing-stock:.to: my own household! 
And to what end?” . 

“ The end is not difficult, to define,” says 
Everil, scornfully. .‘*No, Agatha, don’t 
touch me, for Heaven’s sake! You andI 
can never. cross ‘hands in friendship again. 
Whilst I have been trying to save .my hus- 
band’s life you have been doing your utmost 
to destroy it. Leave mealone! Do not ap- 
peal tome! Liook on you as myworst enemy.” 

‘Tt was-all for Arthur’s sakel’’ wails the 
cat, betraying herself at last. 

“For Arthur's sake! And that youmight 
give your child a title, you would have 
robbed me of my life} Go, Agatha! there 
is no more despicable creature in this world 
tome than you. ‘We can never live under 
tha same roof again.” 

“Andam I and my poor child, to leave 
Castle Valence?” . 

“Do you think I would let you remain 
there?” commences Everil, indignantly, but 
the earl places his hand upon her mouth and 
finishes the sentence himself, 

“Certainly, and forever. You have your 
own portion. It must. suffice you.” 

“*T never thought, to receive such treat- 
ment at your handg,’’ she says weeping, as 
she prepares to leave him. _ 

“Perhaps not!..Nor I from yours.’’. 

- “Mr, Balwer!.I shall never forgive ped 

its elspa not affect. my appetite, Mrs Mrs, 

“West Sy dling babe BAER ob ai 
“And as for Everil—I only ‘wiht wish 


- me an angel in _ yourself, Eve 


—I wish—’” but the widow’s wishes are lost 
in the closing of the door. 

.**¥ollaw her, Bulwer,’’ says the earl, 
‘Yell her I give her one week to clear out 
of Castle Valence, By that time I shall re- 
quire my home ag _ 

‘Where shall you remain meanwhile— 
here?” 

“J donot know. I donot care, 50 jong 
as it is with her,’ says Valence, as he looks 
fondly down upon the golden head thatis 
pillowed on his breast. Bulwer glances to- 
wards Alice, . She takes the hint, and slip- 
ping her hand in his, they leave the room 
to speak to Mrs. West together. . 

Then Valence’s lips bend down to meet 
Everil’s, and the wife knows her pardon is 
completed. 

“T feel as though I had. just awakened 
froma dream,” be murmurs, presently. 
“To find myself here—to-day—at this hourt 
—and with you, my béloved one, in my 
arms! To know that you are true, that 
‘Isola’ is false! Am I awake, dear Everil, 
or am I dreaming?” : 

““You have awakened, ‘Valence, thank 
God! from the saddest dream your life has 
ever known. And now that you are.con- 
vinced that our senses may mislead us where 
we permit them to be taken captive, and sea 
the mischief which may accrue from “unau- 
thorized .curlosity, may [, hope, love—as I 
pray—that you have done with spirita for- 
evermore?” | 

. “With study of the science, and personal 
communication with them,,. Evoril —yes. 
Iewear it by my love for yourself, and all 
the devotion you hhave shown tome. But 
whiist you and I exist, ‘dear wite—which is 
forever—we can never ‘have, done’ with 
spiritual companionabip. It is beneath us, 
over us, and round about us; appointed by 
the wisdom of :the Almighty to be our pro- 
tection and our guide; and we. should fare 
but badly were these tainistering. spirits to 
forsake us. That by his fatherly goodness 
—can never happen, but for the future | you 
and I will be content to feel and. Vitel 


terles he has hidden from Us. 





to lead me on. to. all good. and. AReppiness; 


and whilst I am clothed pon with Mortal 


flesh, your spirit is the only: one wittt whom 


A shall hold intercourse. ad 


‘And the vow he “registers upon, ‘her, ap a 
turned lips, he will keep io thelr life's end. 
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